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I._A GYPST CHILD'S CHRISTMAS. 

Dear Sinfi rose and danced along " The Dells," 
Drawn by the Christmas chimes, and soon she sate 
Where 'neath the snow around the churchyard gâte 

The ploughmen slept in bramble-banded cella. 

The gorgios passed, half fearing Gypsy spells, 
While Sinfî, gazing, seemed to meditate ; 
She langhed for joy, then wept disconsolate ; 

" De poor dead gorgios cannot hear de hells." ' 

Within the church the elouds of gorgio-breath 
Arose, a steam of lazy ptaiBe and prayer, 
To Him who weaves the loving Christraas-stair 

O'er sorrow and ain and wintry deeps of Death ; 
But where etood He î beside our Sinfi there : 

Bememberîng childish teara in Kazareth ? 

THEODORE Watts. 
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II._A CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH GYPSY. 

THE foUowing liât îs compiled from a vocabnlaiy, coUected by 
myself, from the Gypsies of Laiicaahire, Yorkshire, aud 
Chesbire, chieây in the years 1883 and 1884, and is intended 
merely as an appendix to tbe varions collections of Engliah Gypsy 
elsewhere pnblisbed. The words comprised in the présent list niay 
be classed nnder four beads, viz. : — 

(1) Words and compounds not contained in other vocabularies. 

(2) Variants of words contained in other vocabularies. 

(3) Words contained in other vocabnlaries, but bere nsed in a 

différent sensé. 

(4) A few words (lacho, Toanàar, etc.) wbich, though found in 

another vocabulary, are perbaps woriihy of note. 
Tbe accent is indicated only wben it falls otberwise than upon 
the first syllable. The Continental value of the vowels is to be 
observed.' The words euclosed in parenthèses are either roots or 
more usual forms or meauings of tbe same word. Tbe following 
contractions are used. Bon*., Borrow ; CrofU, H. T. Crofton, in No. 1 
of thia Journal ; Harr., CoL Harriot ; Jes., JeSina ; Lel, C. G, Leland ; 
Lieb., Liebich ; Mik., Miklosicb ; Pasp., Paspati ; S. and C, Smart 
and Crofton ; T. T., Tom Taylor (reprinted in Groome). 

AmhrS, s., pear ; Mik. anibro. BikvMiméngri, s., pedlar'a licence (bt- 
Amâéker, piep., among; Paap. mailari : kin). 

Lieb. motehtfr. Améiker tor mmdi, Binomui, s., biith (in tbe Rense of 

amoDg us olL ongia), (£ïno) binoravs Btnanichdd 

Apàl, prep., BgsinBt. — The " boming" of tbe Qsv^J p«ople 

^'^ ] prep., ont, ont of (awi). {Sylverter Boawell's rendering). 

Awi ) Bongalo, adj., blackguardlj {bongo). 

Ba/edo, adj,, bad {Waftdo). Both, t., to coiigh (to bark). 

Bai-atçri, a., waistcoat (betigri) ; lit Boêhaméngn dâryâ, fiddle-strings. 

alecTe-thing, vt hteui a non Ivcettdo. Brùhinamishri, a., umbrella (briêhnû). 

Cf. Jei. bajengeri, co&t. Bvtii-éngi kër, workhouae. 

Bâleagi, adj., swioisb, filthy {bdlo). Chadiipen, b., tnith (taehipea) ; Fnap 
Balengo, adj., haïr; (baieno). tehaichipé. 

Bartgyd, b. pL, wbUkera ; S. and C. Ch<ir<M, ) ^^ ^^^^ .^^^^ 

hanga. Chtiver j 

BaTtngo, adj., of elone (bar) ; harengo Clultii, b., tîioe {ckéTo»). 

tam, atone walL Ckërwà, a. pi., times. 

fiivolitùtmn' wianlo,b&llooni lit-ffiod- Œik, a., aaTJngs bank (aoil, bank of 

riding-car. eartb). 

Bençyâ, t. pL, derila (b^fijr)- Chiv apré, to impose upon. To chiv lui- 
Bf*h, g., binl's neat lf>eàk, to ait). kanoB apré tai — To tell lies abont 70a. 
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(^ôn/aa, a. pL, platM, dûhee {chôr). 

(SiOnhâA, T., ta bevikih {ekôvikâni, 
witch). 

Datduni, s., &ther (dad). 1 From Dad, 
&ad (Genn. t) ekm ; cf. Eng. eloog i«n- 
chtn (Genn. kmddtm). Ooly heant in 
thephraw: Midiridaichen — Mydeor 
Father (Ood). 

Ddmiiko-apri (an, BchooL 

iKtom^n^n), s., keeper (dik, to look). 

iMhlyil, a. pL, cniraDta, raiBins ; Paap. 
draU. 

AiicU, s. TOC. caae, Ood 1 (Z>uv<J) : Pasp. 
Divia. Onlj heard ia the song 
commeDcing, ^t dâdif dâ dubdd, 
dâdél 

Dudingi iotht, ludfer match ; lit. light- 

Dûnptn, s., distance (_dûr) ; Paap. 

DÛripi. 
Dvwliiimo gin, clergynuu ; lit. godl; 

Bfto, adj., Mven. Bon. tft ; Lel. hefia ; 

Pasp. eftà. OdI; beatd from one 

Oypsy. 
£rii«i, meaninggÎTenM "ao." Ilf^atllt. 

Etiia paît Ktk na Idéma* leUi— 

1 1 cannot, brother ! I dont take it. 

î:SS;;i.Hi- -"•■"""•"'*">■ 

Q^ic, adv., ago (goDc). 

, To iinderetaad ; Groft. 
â«wtvclva, etc., uaed in the 
modéra aninfiecteddialect, 
Kma ttoT miuftt «or heàêr» Romiaa — 
Thèse four m«n alliinderatand Gypay. 
Hocher, t., to talk (JwJiav, saya I}. 1 
b)k7e heard this veib uâed as an in- 
fini tive. 
Hu/ingi giro, OHptain (Au/a, oip). 
BvfTo, H., sword 1 S. and G. haûro. 
Jafri-jajri, nich and snch (a one) 

Jombàri, K, pL, fTOgs (jomfto). 

Jue, a., licence (j»vé, lice). 

Xoini, adj., enceinte (kavni) ; Pasp. 

iba6n{. 
Kâritkri, s. fem., a wanton {kâri, penls). 

Cf. Paap. kariAani. 
Kavotémengo, adj., of this country. Nai 

Titt» havctémengo BomitichtlS — We 

Me not Gypaies of tbis part of the 

ooantry. 
Kekàta m, v., I «ill not, I refuse {ktk. 
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Kdanéndi, adr., togethei (i<tm^. Dai 

te-ketanindt, two together. 
KUttrméftgri, h., ipnr (iûtn-, to ride). 
KiUmbra, s., tabla. 
Eluchtni, a., hedgestake ; Croft kù- 

teheno. A teit-word with many 

Gypaiea. 
KtAfiro, adj., only (self). kt^ctrù mutk 

kenâ mulUojido adré o tem — The only 

man now left alive in the coiuitry. 
£oibm'oi,adj.,own. Mii^ctrot ihareoeàT 

— My proper share. 
Kongo, a., monkey. Kongiri, pi., 

monkeya. Konguto ktr, monkey- 

Koppàri, B, pi, blankets {koppa). 

Kôrdvm, s., rng, carpet. 

KôryA, a. pL, eyebrowa, S. and C. kor 
(aing.) • 

Koiht-ehik, sawduat. 

KoAUngo, adj., wooden (lotUMio). 

Ko$hto-wa./edo, lit good-bad, i-e. not 
good, but bad. Uaed in retort: — 
"l)mKi.'skoihto,bor":"Avia,bor,k0$IUo- 
'um/edo ! " — " That 's good, mate " : 
" Tes, mate, good-bad ! " Of. French, 
bon-mauvait. 

Kotorindri», t. pi., pièces (kotermdi, in 

KrtUlitfa thero, postaj^e stamp ; lit. 

qneen's-head. 

Knek-bar \ JA huf, 

I coatly. 

Kuehi-bar I Croft kfil- 

) s., dîamond. noble. 

Kitdieno-bar 1 Cf.Gennan, 

I tdelttein ; 

I lit. noble- 

Kueh-bari, diamonds (suit of cards). 

Kùryer, t., to lick (koAer). 

Lacho, adj. and adv., good, fortunate, 
nell. Ladto for laXi, «rell for her. 
Tbia word is still habitually used by 
Isaac Heme and the niembers of hia 

Lajàma, t., I am ashamed (lajàva). Gf. 

Paap. ianidma, etc. 
Lajinet, ad 7., bashfuUy. 
Ut^mot, T., !I take. Tido ante £i(iw. 
Ld tîro m&i, to photograph ; lit. to 

take your face. 
Lil-këreT, betting-mau ; lit. book-maker. 
LiAenàri, ». pi., harlota {Ivhniâ). 
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litdtdo, adj., dumb, duU, Btnpid ; LeI. 

Ivilêro ; Pup. Laidro. 
Limdrei, »., Londou [Ltmdra). 
Mandar, pto., from me ; Boit, mander. 

Lino mandar, taken from me. 
iierrUyâ^ b. pL, dothea-pegs. 
Mi-dw>di»i, e., Ood. I acciu. case 

{Mi-duvtl). 
Mittjdri, s. (Minf). Ferbapa a plural 

fonn, but poMÎbly & dimioutiTe : 

Faap. Min^i. Cf. Hubert Smith, 

Vattro ; Pasp. Fojtord. 
Minyâ, ». pL, pudenda mvl (minj). 
Mithipen ) n., eril, miafortune : Lîeb. 
Mùhipen J midtchoppen. 

I never met nith the original adjective 

from whicb tbii Word is apparentlj 

formed, tnî^ dôita being obmI bj 

tbe Bome Oypsy te aigniiy " vei; well " 

(=mûU> d/Ma). 
MoUwârot, a., lead ; Ueb. moliwo, lead ; 

Borr. mdUaun», pewter. 
Mid^en, a., value (mvl). 
Mvlû'i pïr^ oluba [auit of carda) ; Ut. 

deril's feet. 
Mvth aâfi biro, clitoris. 
MuAina, adr., manfuUy {itwMttno). 
Naihamui, a., race-meeting (noA). 
OVkikai ) interj., look ont ; 1 look hère 
Olikikô ) (oU*) ; Borr. aukko, hère. 

Probable origîit of aloog waming cry, 

Bàt-ktk t Oldcikâ I Kiti gâji wn- 

no — Look ottt ! Many strangers are 

coming. 
Polo, a. voo. case, brother 1 (pal) ; Pasp. 

pràta. 
Pânimétkro, a., waterworka {pAnt, 

water). 
^î^'"'"'!adj.,8ilken. j ^ieb. pâr<,»., 
Fàrreno ( ( Jea. peharuno. 

I bave almost iavariablj beard tliia 

Word uaed in préférence to kê*kno. It 

occura in a aubatantival form (jfhar) in 

Jacob Brjant's Tocabularj (1784). 
Pogtngo, adj., broken [pogedû). 
Pôri/o, adj., feather (por, feather) ; poryô 

mtdroi, feather-bed. 
Poihéka, s., handkercbîef. Harr., parh 

nikai ; T. T., pothnihet. 
Pvd, a., breath. 
Purridi'TO,ndi .,ancient(puiTi(teV,older). 

Shommi opurridè'ro Watàroi--l&in 

tbe ancien t S;lvester. 
Pv/e-thurif, apades (suit of cards). 
Purtngo ma», lean méat. 



Puver, V., te tum (horees) into a field. 

Borr. pue. 
Baiàkenônéâ, adv., grandi j, politely 

iratakeno). 
Bakyâ, B. pi., girls (raklij. 
Sam, adj., rank, nnaavoiu]'. Suméta 

ram — It amella rank. 
Hiaer, t., te fit. 1 Identical with rUter, 

te aboke. Riaeréla urai» muta — It fita 

meweU. 
Sierni, adj., mad. To jai iWni, to go 

SimtriAm, a., paimahop (rimer). 
Sièttto-kova, aewing-machine. 
Hôv aU a yA^, te bif an «gg. 
SpHUr, T., te ahove. Lieb., ipiUdwa, 

VailL, tpildao. 
Spink&ri, e. pi., forks {tpingtr). 
SUUikeTo, a., a proud, ostentations felloir. 

î A compound of tbe English nord 

" atete " and tbe G;pey féminine geni- 

tival terniination àktro, i.€. One who 

livea in atate. 
Shuikiéngi htvyâ, labbît burrowa 
Skûner, v., te hear (iftûn). 
Tacheni-xîdngri, adj., true-beart«d. 
7'ci«no-6ûn.o,Bdj.,iDDate, inbred. Tadio- 

bivao adri every Romniehd — Innate 

in every Gypsy. 
TdUni, adj., tiiumel. Borr. UtiUno, 

woollen. 
Taxderamingro, s., a skînflinl, exter- 

tioner, eta (larder, te drag). 
Tarn, s., wall. î Taii. Only beord 

in the phrase bareago tara, stene 

wall. 
TotTO ) J Chik Mro, toad. 

Totro, f "■' ***"■ i Pâni totro, trog. 
Tral, s., leave, permission. Ktk nanai 

tral, without leave. 
Troehôma, t., I tear (traihova). Vide 

ante, "Lajdma." 
TrnêkHl, prep., across, about. Lieb., 

trujall ; Pasp., (nwAiU, a., cross, 

Triuhul de pûv, acrosa the field. 
Tuchàrt, a. pL, breaala (lutki). 
Tugnei, adv., aadly (tngno). 
Tuver, v., te smoke (tur). Tvvila, it is 

smoky. Tvvingri, s., cigar, cigarette. 
Tr&iti, s. pi., etays (bodies=bodice]. 
FoJoviu, s., bacon {baîovai). 
Wardamén^ro, s., watchman (learder, te 

wateh). 
WaverUmengo, a^j-, foreign. 
W^Uhtâ, s. pi., lipa {leisht). 
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I adj., lame, crooked (boiigo). 



tTottgo I 

Icue lorhoneB. I 



Yof-eharô«T, poker ; lit Sre-gtirrer. 
Yog-itHvi, brasier ; lit. fire-kettle. 
Yoker, T., to ogie, wiok at (yol, eye). 
2td, hcBita (suit of cards). 

John Samfson. 



III.— ROMANY SONGS ENGLISHED. 
rriHE following translatée! spécimens of Gypsy poetry are trom 
-L Transylvania, Eussia, and Spain, as well as England. The 
originals of Kos. i. to iv. are given în Dr. Hngo von Meltzl's Jile 
Romane, 1878 ; Nos. v. to XIX. are in Wlislocki'a SaiddtliUhen, 1880 ; 
Nos. XX. to xxiii. are in Smith 's Tkrough Romany Songland, 1889; 
No. XXIII. is in Borrow's Romano Lavo-Lil, with an Engliah version, 
which the curious raay compare with that given hère ; Nob. 
xxnr. and xxv, are in Colocci's Zingari, 1889. No. xxvi. is not 
strictly a Gypsy aong : it is a translation of a poem by M. Henry 
CazaUs, L'Jîlimon (Paris, 1885). Of thèse rough English versions 
several hâve already appeared — ie. in the Manchester Quariady, July 
1883 (VII., XL, XII., XVIIL, XIX.); in Smith's ThTovgh Romany Song- 
land, 1889 (v. to xvu.) ; in the Âcademy, 3d August 1889 (xxi., XXIL, 
xxm.) : and in the Jmvi-nal of Gypsy Lore, October 1889 (xxiv.). 



TRAN8YLVANIAN. 

L 

He presses wann m; hancl. 
But if he would embnce, — 

This dear man, froiii a foreign laod,— 
I then would kisa bis face. 



Ob, blessings on m; mother dear, 
That I fair as a rose was boni, 

The joy and love of e»eiy boy, 
To evei; olfaer inMd a thom. 



Gamisbed ail with buttoos bright, 
In the golden Ught to shine. 

Giant to me B goodly wife. 
In her jacket pure and neat, 

With willow-like aring, 
Aod Sower-like feet. 

Her two sboulders 
Like wbite bread ; 



Her ejee in shape 

Like seed of gnpe ; 
And her tno lips 

Like blossoms red. 

IV. 

Manj the stara in bearea (bal shine, 
But none can equal thia wife of mine. 
She disbed up the soup for us to eat. 
But cunningly took out ail the méat ! 
Qoickly and slyly she played tiiis game, 
And ate the méat — to ber own shame ! 

Mj dear father left thia eartii 

Ere m; e;es began to see ; 
Iiong ago xay mother dîed. 

And niy loTed one left me. 
Few my joys in life would be 
But for my flddle's companj. 

A ribbon bright I '11 give 

For a kiss froni my deareit and best ; 
A mantle warm l 'Il gire 

Wilhin her arms to rest ; 
But ahould ahe faithiesi prove 
A rod I '11 buT for my love. 
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Tfae luiùden ahe wiahea for ribbon and 

rose; 
The bof he wishes for bright-cbequered 

The wife she wishes & babj fine, 

But the hiuband — he wûhes for loU of 



In autumn Ihe peusnt Mjoices, 
The huDter keeps wateh with hû gUD, 

But the Gfps7 lamenta and ia wofai, 
That the suQshine of aummei is done. 



TIIL 

Lord, who faaa made this earth «o fine, 
With flowera deoked ita floor ao vide ; 
Wanued it witb the brigbt aun-njn. 
And ordained thia Easlern tide ; 
Lodg» with me, now, I pray ; 
Glean swept my hut to-daj, 
Cleui ia the dotb I lay. 



Gailj ainj; the birda, 
The cbildten gaily leap ; 

We forget the winter'a pain 
When Whitauntide ve keep. 



Lonely aîts the Urd abore, 
And I am aad, and pine : 

Corne, mj love, and kùa me ni 
And ease ail pain of mine. 



When that I wa« bold and young, 
On my anns the fair girls hung ; 
Now that I am &ail and old, 
Maidena leave me in the cold. 



Though I lived a century, then 
Still ahould I lore but yonng men ; 
I would not manry one that 's old 
Though the man were made of gold. 

XTII. 

My dear yoong boy, bo fine, 
The flowera in thy hat are gay 

But in spitfl of pretty flowerB, 
Thy wita are flown avay. 

XVIII. 

Since the day that I was bon, 
Twenty yeara of lile forlom — 
Twenty yeara of days and morrows — 
Few the joya, nol féw the loriowa. 



Mother, trouble not thy breaat 
For the baima afur that rett ; 
The great earth reste in God'a great 



e hearen has apanned. 



SPANISH. 



Sadly eails the moon on nighta 
When not a shining atar is near ; 

And sadly beats my heart on days 
When I can Be« thee not, my dear. 



In the long grass I was laîn, 
Kone baptized ue but the min. 

ZIII. 

Oh thou, my Bddle, ut m; life ! 

■Tia thou Mt my food and my diink ; 
And wben I shall c«ase to love thee, 

My life will be loBt, I thînk. 

XIV. 

Whes my heart 

Feeb BOiTOw's amart, 

When no gold 

My pune dotb bold. 

On my fiddle I pisy deep, 

Uotil care and hunger aleep. 



If my little mother dear. 

If my little mother sweet, 
Haw me paoeing in my pain, 

Teara ahe 'd mn upon the street. 

WiU you give me those pearly tears 
That down your cheehs bave rolled ) 

I will take them to Granada 
To be set in rings of gold. 

ENQUSH. 

XZIII. 

Thy wbite breasta 
My pillows shall be 

Thy brigbt eyss 
The lampi for me ! 
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callot's "bohemuhs." 

Ail I dmreet giri, FBESCH. 



Do not disdain, 
I may not se« 
Thj face agiin. 



XXVI. 

TJs a Itomaoy taie 
Tbal, up in the moon, 
BUSSIAH. ^^^ midnight a, Gypey 

Is pUying a tune. 



Oh, motber d«u-, beyond the eky, T^e mélodie» sweet 

Oh, mother dew, to me «ply. p„„ hia ftddle th.t How. 

SLOVAK. Are h«Md but by love» 
As sile&t the; go. 
XXV. 

Open the door, mother ; Then, love, let us try, 

Hère 's a daugbter for thee : WltUe the rnoonlight is dear, 

Hère 's a daugbter for thee, Ainid the dsrk forest 

And a wife for me I Tbat fiddle to hear. 

William E. A. AxoN, 



IV.— CALLOrS " BOHEMIANS." 

ONE day, in the spring of 1604, a boy of twelve, named Jacques 
Callot, ran away from bis father's house at Nancy, in the duchy 
of Lorraine, and set out on foot for Rome. He was almost pennilese, 
though bis father was a gentleman-herald at the Duke's court ; and 
the only friend to whom be could dow look for assistance was a 
brother-artîst and fellow-couatryman, then studying in Rome the art 
which had drawn young Callot from bis home, and had thwarted ail 
the desires of his parents. But the boy was full of courage, and 
bnming with the passion of an artist, and he deSed ail the difficulties 
and dangers tbat might await bim in the long road tbat lay between 
bim and tbe city of his hopes. On this occasion, however, he did 
not get as f ar as Rome ; but, after an eventful journey of about two 
montbs, he reached tbe city of Florence. There, postponing for a 
while the attainment of his first intention, he began in eamest the 
work wbich has caused him to be remembered as one of the greateat 
etchers the world has ever known. It is not with the after career of 
the great Lorrainese, however, but with this mémorable épisode in its 
outset, that we sball hère concem ourselves. 

His slender purse, or the love of adventure, or an artistic admira- 
tion of their picturesque ways, induced the young traveller to attach 
himself to a band of Gypsies, at an early stage of the journey. 
Thèse " Bobemians," or " Egyptians " (by both of wldch names siicb 
people were then known in France and Lorraine), were also travelling 
southwai-d, their destination beiug Florence. So for six or eight 
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weeks youug Callot was one of the band. A happy accident for 
posterity ! For this boy-artist, reoiembered afterwards by the faithful 
représentation and minute détails of hîs pictures as much aa by their 
clever grouping and masterly style, had studied hia companions' waya 
80 olosely, that he waa able to produce, many years later, a séries of 
etchings in which this " Egyptian " baud is placed before us with the 
most lifelike effeet. Whether he had taken sly sketchee of thera, on 
occasion, or whether thèse scènes were bitteu in upon the tablets of a 
most réceptive memoiy, doea not seem to be atated by his biographers. 
But, although the date of their production la placed eighteen years 
later, when he was living in hîs native country,^ no one can look upou 
thèse pictures without feeling that they bear the stamp of reality. 

That " innate tendency to raillery," which, aloug with qualities of 
a more serions and also of a more agreeable kind, îs stated to hâve 
formed one of Callot's most striking mental characteristics, shows 
itself prominently in theae engiavings ; and the legends with which 
he glosaed each of the four scènes of the séries évince the same spirit 
of mockery. But the humour is not ill-natured ; it is i^ther a kind 
of friendly " chaff," difficutt to avoid in one of his aatirical tum of 
mind, especially when dealîng with such a aubject. To regard 
Callot's " Bohemians," however, aa a aeries of caricaturea would be to 
make a great mistake. Fuu and satire they certaioly do contain, 
but there ia also condensed in thèse pictures 'almost every aspect of 
hnman life. Aud it would be an injustice to the young artîst to 
suppose that, duriag his six or eight weeks' sojoum with the Romane, 
he regarded them with no warmer feelings than those of the satirist. 
Such aa aasumption would, indeed, be quite at variance with what 
we know of his amiable character. 

The hopelesaness of describing thèse pictures succesafully by 
means of words ia expressed by M, Edouard Meaume after his gênerai 
account of the scènes portrayed ; — " Such are thèse pictures, wbose 
subjects are so varied that the pen is powerless to give even a faint 
notion of them. The scènes they represent are so complicated, they 
are delineated with such a verve, with such an all-observing pré- 
cision, that they escape aualysis, and only leave room for admiration. 
One never tums from them without regret, and, with each renewed 
inspection of them, one is ever discovering some freah détail, some 
new charm." 

Fortunately for the reader who haa not hitlierto seen " The 
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Bohemiaos " of Callot, he is not now asked to fotm a conception of 
their appearance from written description alone, as the four pictures 
are bere represented.' But they contain such a wealtli of détail, im- 
possible to take in at tlie first glance, or the second, or the third, that 
some written référence to thèse détails is perliaps désirable in tbis place. 
Moreover, the not whoUy unaniinous and sometimes erroneous ac- 
coimts of MM. Meaume and Houssaye * show how one may be even 
well acquainted with the pictures and yet not fnlly apprehend their 
meaning. Without claiming to be au infallible iuterpreter, I shall 
hère furnish some description of thèse subjects, as they appear to me. 
M. Meaume mentions a tradition to the effect that the pictui'es 
were originally etched upon a single plate, afterwards divided into 
four sections, and, although inclined to disbelieve the truth of this, 
he admitâ that the idea is not wholly inadmissible. One thing pretty 
évident is that the first two pictures i-eally represent one scène. If 
the two be joiued, in the natural order, it will be seeu that the 
terrace, or rising-ground, along which the Gypsies are marching cor- 
responds in every line and sbadow at the matgia of union. Further, 
that the background, with the town and townspeople so minutely 
figured in the one half, is prolongea in the other with equal minute- 
ness and consistency. Thèse two sections therefore form oulj one 
pictore;^ and, accordingly, there are only three scènes represented 
by the four eugravings. Whether they were once ail upon one plate 
is of Uttle moment. 

Although the first two pictures represent but one procession of 
" Bobemians," we nevertheleas cannot assume that this gives an exact 
représentation of the band with which Callot travelled, because it 
would seem that several of the figures given in the foremost section re- 
appear iu the other half of tbe scène. M. Meaume does not so under- 
stand thèse two views. For bis descriptions * show that he regards 
eacb figure in the two pictures as possessing a distinct iudividuality. 
His statement also that the band possessed eigki horses bears out this 
idea. Indeed, it is clear from ail of his remaries that the idea of any 
of the figures being used twice over never eutered into his head. 
And yet, curiousty enough, he estimatcd the number of the gang — 

> I am indsbUd to the courUay of tbe &Qtliaritiea at tbe British Hiueum for permùùon 
to phol^gnph this aeriu from the copias vMch are there preHured. 

> Al given in M. Meannie's Rrcherche*. Witfanut uiy désire to sceuae theaa writen of 
inucnrac]', it lias become évident to me tliat tbeit accouDte contaio lèverai miaapptehenaione 
and erron. 

> There can be no donbt that Callot himself afterwards divided tbii into two, as the eig- 
Datme aod glou uiigaed to eacb show. But it ii erg nally clear that ori^nally there iras 
bat on* picture. 

* Op.cil., pp, fi, 828, und 324. 
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men, women, and children — at thirty. Now, in the foremost section 
aloue there are at leaat twenty • Gypsies ; and, in the rear section, 
twenty-niue. Thus, upon M. Meaume's basis, there are no leas than 
forty-nijie people in the tnxip. But, if this had been so, then Callot's 
view of the sanie band in their temporary camp leaves thirteen 
absentées to be accounted Eor, at a moment when ail were likely to 
be ti^ethei', because there were only thirty-eeven présent on that 
occasion.' Either, tben, there are thirteen absentées from the camp- 
scène, or else the total number of the band was thirty-seven. Âasnm- 
ing the latter of thèse to be the correct hypothesis, l<hen many of the 
figures in the two divisions of the procession are uaed twice over. On 
thèse arithroetical gronnds alone, this seems the proper déduction to 
make, and its probable correctness is borne out by varions pecidiarities 
of the figures themselves. 

Wbile we may take for granted, then, that this twofold picture 
places before us the figures of Callot's comrades, and is to a certain 
extent historically true, we must also understand that he had used an 
artist's liberty to employ the figures as he chose, and to duplicate 
them if he thought that would improve liis subject. We must also 
remember that if the pictures were never sketched until the period in 
which they appeared as engravings, the scènes were those recalled 
by a man of thirty, relating to events which happened when he was 
twelve. But, subject to this discount, the séries unmistakably con- 
tains a group oE actual portraits. 

The delight with which one regards thèse is very fitly expressed 
by M. Meaume, and the fiueaess of détail is not properly appreciated 
until after a prolonged examination. Not a stroke of Callot's burin 
bas been superâuous, and so minute indeed are some of his facts that, 
unleas to a man of the keenest sight, they are imperceptible without 
a magnifying-glass. 

M. Meaume bas styled the two portions of this twin-picture 
" The Advance Guard " and " The Departure," but I hâve ventured to 
give them both the one title, " On the March," and to adjust them so 
as to form one picture, as I believe they originally did. It will be 
understood, then, that the picture hère called "On the March," is 
everywhere else known as two separate pictures ; the line of division 
occurring exactly at the spear-head and uplift«d finger of the lana- 
knecht, who walks at the head of the last pair of horses. 

Âlthougb thèse two views certainly introduce this Gypsy band to 

> And iKrhapa tiraiity-/itur. 8«e toatnote ou neit pa^e. 

3 'nia aritbm«tic of thia aentcnce «««mi bulty, at flnt aight, but an intiniwy vith th« 

plcturea will slmw tint it fs correct. 
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ua, as their relative mottoes show they are meant to do, they contain 

a slight bint that the picture which usually succeeds tliem describee 

an event preceding this "departure" by an bour or two. If one 

looks closely at the small figures visible between tbe legs of the bovae 

on which the Gypsy queen is ridiog, in the foremost part of "On the 

March," one sees that the pursuers, who brandish a flail and a pitch- 

fork, the pursued, wbo are bearing oS some of their pooltry,* aud 

tbe flying fowls tbemselves, are ail very suggestive of tbe by-play ou 

the left of the picture which I bave called " Spoiliog the Gaujoes." 

Of course sucb a scène must bave been witnessed often enough 

by Callot during his journey (and although bis biographer con- 

temns tbe brigandage of his companions, it rnuat be remembered 

that jt was by thèse means tbat Callot himself was able to eus> 

tfùn life on his way to Florence). This trifiing détail, bowever, 

is of minor importance. Tbe initial scène of tbe three gives us 

a wonderfuUy complète idea of the appearance of a band of Gypsies 

" on tbe march " about three hundred yeais ago. 

Tbe foremost section of the procession, that styled by M. Meaunie 
" L'avant-garde," is not analysed by him very particularly, nor bas ît 
received that detailed notice which M. Arsène Houssaye accords to 
the twin-picture. Ând yet it ia unsurpassed, if it is even equalled, 
by any otber portion of tbe séries. Nothing can be more perfect than 
the effect given by the leading figure, thougb eo partially visible. 
Witb his long fusil on bis sboulder (ready to knock over a hare at 
opportunity, as the one tbat bangs from bis girdle testifies), bis left 
arm thrown out to beckon ou his lingering friends, or to shake 
défiance at tbe threatening gaujoes in the background, bis body 
sligbtly advanced as be swings along with an easy gait, tbe full 
plume waving from his ragged sombrero, he is a perfect spécimen of 
the wild, devil-may-care " Bohemian." Not less înteresting are the 
two cavaliers bebind bim. And thèse two seem clearly the chiefs of 
the band. The strong horses they bestride are in splendid condition, 
their equipments are complète, and their manea — " washed, and 
combed, and twined in even tresses," like tbe looks of tbat steed 
which " the young Herminia " loved to tend — demonstrate tbat 

' Tbesa mtiiaU Ûgaita in tbe baclcgronnil arc mon donbtful tliBD th> othen, At Ont 
Ibe; look u If thejr wcre ait townspeapls ia pursnit of the Qjpgies, vho are jnst abaot U> 
njDln their comndeE. But a cloae exaœinstioa aeema to indicate tbat only tvoaftheln are 
furiiun, and that conBeqnently the otber foor are memben of the band. Tha accadd lait 
of Ukm i» andeaTOQnng to thnut bts pitclifork into the man in fiont of bim, againat wham 
thi nplifled flail of tbe laat ponner seenis b1»o direct«d. And u the man so menaccd bean 
a fowl in hU left hand, while otber fowta are eacapiug from those in Tront of bim, too hotly 
gumntd ta retnin their bootf. it woald aeBin that ail of thii litUe gronp, exccpt the too 
Tunnoit Ugiire*, are GypsicR. 
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aifection which the true Gypsy used to bear to hia horse. In the ap- 
pearance of their riders there ie nothing whatever of the conventional 
ragged Gypsy, unless it ia to be found in the slightly frayed brim of 
the cavalier-hat worn by the horseman who carries his little sou en 
croupe behind him. Each of thèse horsemen haa a well-filled valise 
strapped to his saddie, and their attire (with the slight exception just 
noticed) ïs in perfect order, from the crowu of their plumed hats to 
the apura on tlieir strong jackboots. In regarding them, one gains 
aome idea of how the genuine Romano Eye once looked.' The boy- 
cavalier 13 a delightfiil figure as he sits behind his father, with his 
own small sword by hia aide, his hand restiug aaucily on his hip, his 
aash dancing behind him, and his plumed head with its long curis 
tumed contemptuously towards the haltiug townsfolk in the back- 
ground. I apply the term "cavalier" advisedly to thèse three 
mounted Bgures, who, with their luxuriant locks, waving featliers, 
pointed mouataches, and proud, défiant bearing, as well as in every 
item of their dreaa, are " cavaliers " ail over. The same tenu, thoiigh 
not with etymological précision, is also most applicable to the 
musketeer who walks beside the foremost horseman, as well as to the 
jannty youth who stepa out ao airily from the front of the aecond 
section. 

With regard to the horsewomen, it may be noted that they ait 
their horaes in the old tashion, like Cliaucer's " Wife of Bath," The 
foremost of them, "a kind of queeu of tbe band," aaye M. Meaume, 
wears what is apparently a straw bat, perhaps of the kind called 
" Leghom,"^ with a brim that projects diaproportionately to the front. 
A aimilar peculiarity will be uoticed in the hats worn by the old 
man on the cart-horse, and by the man and one of the boys sitting in 
the cart Âppaiently the only kind of saddles enjoyed by the female 
riders are those formed by their blaukets and tent-covers, for it does 
not seem that even the sandalled feet of the " queen " are resting in 

1 The oppresBive Isws of maoy gcDerutioDS hâve ao crushed the Qfpsy System, andalmost 
obliternted ail traces of Gypsy chancterûtics, that one U apt to overlook the fact that the 
insignifioant van-dwaller of to-day by no maana repranenta the high-carte Gipsy of the past 
Eren in the early part of tliia centnry, certaïa families of Englieh Gypaies retaioeil moch of 
the appearaiice of Callot'a comradea : — " Somethipg like Gypsiee they were, with tbeir riding 
borves, real huaters, to ride to the taira and wokes on ; and the wonien with tbeir red cloaka 
mi high old-Fashioned besTer bats ; and tbe men in beautiful eitk velvet coata and vhiCe and 
yellow aatin vaistcoata, and ail on 'em booted and aparred. . . . Gypaies 1 there aren't no 
Gypaiea DOW " (/n Oi/pt]/ Tenta, Silvanua Lorell loq.) Tha accounts giren by Mr. SiuaoD, 
in hia Bùtury ofVu Oyptia, of Bome of tbe high-caatp Gypaiea of Sontham Scotland — auch 
as the Ruthvena, the Saillies, and the Kennedya— carreaponda closely with the abave 
acconnt of Mr. Groome'a. [1 haie myarlf brougfat togather several of theae descriptions in 
Ancùntaiid Modem Brilmu {Loadaa, ISSi), vol. il,, chapa. ii. aud x.] 

' Oi, perhapa, both iu tbia iDatuuce and ia tbat of tbe men, theae hâta were made of 
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stinups. Their much-trïed palfreys cany burdens of the moBt 
beterogeneous kiud, notably infante, in great profusion ; and it îs no 
doubt on account of the maternai duties which consequenUy devolve 
upon them that the ladies are so very décolletées. The dress of the 
females, it will be seen, is much less complète than that of the men, 
and while the latter are ail well-booted, the former are barefoot — 
unlessan exception ought to be made in the case of the "queen." 
It is noteworthy that four of the women in thia procession, and also 
one of the children,. wear cloahs or shawls, having broad stripes 
rnnning across them. There is good reason to believe that this 
particular kind of shawl was characteristic of Gypsies, not only 
in 1604, but in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries also, as may 
be seen from two Gypsy pictures of thèse periods, which are repro- 
duced in Lacroix's ManTiers, etc., during the Middle Ages. 

The wonderful capaclty for ingénions packing which one observes 
when looking at the horsewomen and their steeds, is equally con- 
spicuous amoDg the travellers on foot, who indeed are in some cases 
so overweighted tbat one is tempted to believe that hère, at least, 
Callot has dealt in exaggeration. Perbaps tbe real explanation of 
this feature is that the bulk of the plunder had just been obtained, 
and that the scène of the feast, where most of it would soon be dis- 
posed of, was not far distant from the towu they had thus raided. 

Among the figures that are presumably diiplicated are those of 
the two nf^, with ail their belongîngs, which appear in the van of 
tbe rear section, as well as in the latter part of the foremost division. 
So also may tbe sorely-burdened mother, who walks beside them In 
the one pièce, be again recognised, with her children by her side, in 
the other. Perhaps, also, the man, woman, and children, who (the 
man with a lance slanted over his shoulder) are seen in the back- 
ground of the first division, ought to be identified with one or other 
of the figures in the second. The dashing young laTizknecfU, with bis 
slashed doublet and hose, who leads the rear division, is not recog- 
nisable in the foremost party ; but he is most likely the same as the 
kneeling card-player in the camp-scene, if one is to judge from the 
light petronel, or demi-haqut, that hangs from the right thigh in 
either figure. 

A propos ai their firearms, thèse, it may be remarked, are quite a 
study in thernselves, being of various sîzes and fashions. The same 
may also be said of their swords and daggera. The tasselled spears 
of the laiizkneehti ought also to be noticed. Nor can the number of 
their wenpons escape remark. When M. Meaume states that " the 
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men are armed to the teeth," he m&kes tm indisputable assertion; 
and the indignaat vUlagers in the backgrouad might -well hesitate 
before they attempted to recorer tbeir property trom this formidable 
band of briganda, who, indeed, marcb contemptuously aloog, as if 
sucli aa idea as an attack upon them was not to be dreamt of. 

Before we tara fiom our Bohemians " od the marcb," a few more 
remarks may be made aboat the second half of the processiou. The 
determined-looking " swashbuckler " wbo brings up the rear is 
assiiredly not the least powerful of the band. He ought, perhapa, to 
be identified with the man who stands in the foregroand of the next 
picture, as that man also carnes a sheep on his back. But in this 
scène of the marcb he not only carries a sbeep — or rather, a lamb 
(hère visible imder his right arm) — but also an enormous load on his 
back, resolvable (according to chpice) into a child, a hare, or a heavy 
pack or knapsack. As he is weighted also witb his sword, cutlass, 
and arquebuse, and yet strides easily along, it is évident that this 
man (supposing this to be a true description) must bave been a most 
formidable enemy in a dose encounter, 

The most humorous figure of ail is, perbaps, that of tbe boy who 
wears the tripod-pot for helmet, the ketUe-prop or turnspit for a 
lance, and a buge pan or kettle on his back, while the gridirou swings 
at bis waist Thèse form a striking contrast to the grandeur of bis 
wide sleeve* xtravagantly slashed, wbich, like his solîtary boot, was 
manifestly made for a "child" of niuch lai^er growth. Ail thèse 
little Gypaies are very amusing, and not even the tinîest that can 
walk is without something in the shape of baggage or of booty. To 
notice ail of tbe détails would ouly be wearisome, but it may be 
pointed ont that the two men who walk on the left of the procession 
suggest some différence in degree or in kind from their companions. 
Both wear a peculiar conical hat, differing from those of their com- 
rades ; and, either because they are in shadow or because of a dif- 
férence in race, their faces appear quite swarthy. That there might 
be a racial reason for this is not at ail unlikely. For those who hâve 
paid any attention to the Gypsydom of the paat, if not of the présent 
also, are aware that a Gypsy company contained a variety of castes, 
and tbat, along with the Gypsy chiefs who appear in records of 
two or three centuries ago, there is also mention of Gypsy servants. 
Another characteristic feature of this band is that of tbe accompany- 
ing dtçs. Of the higher castes of Scotch Gypsies, laat century, we 
are told that " at the beels of their horses followed greyhounda, and 
other dogs of the chase, for their amusement." " The fîrat Gypsies," 
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aaya Mr. Crofton (quotÎDg Knrntz), " kept hiiiiting-d<^, like the 
nobility " ; and it may be noted bere tbat in the Eectional view of a 
procession of higb-caste Gypsies of tbe fifteenth century, reproduced 
by Lacroix ^ from an old Fieoch tapestry, there appears a gteyboond, 
of a small size (the " Italian " variety, it would seem), adorned with 
an élégant embroidered coUar, quite in keeping with tbe rich attire 
of its owners. 

In tbe picture whicfa I bave named " Spoiling the Gaujoes," we 
bave a very lively scène presented to ns, Wbether its action pré- 
cèdes tbat of the double picture just described is not a matter of 
importance. But this is very likely. The side scène on t)ie left 
hand of this picture is at once recalled hy an examination of the 
minute figures, and their surroundings in tbe background of the front 
section of the " March." Besidee tbe company " on the marcb " are so 
loaded with ail kiuds of provender, alive and dead, tbat their next 
natural proceeding wonld rather be to dispose of it, as in the camp- 
Bcene, than to acquire fresh plunder of the same kind, as in the scène 
now to be glanced at. But it must be remembered that althougb 
thèse are, in ail prohahility real descriptions, Callot was not bound 
down to render them with paîftful exactness througbout. What he 
has done bas been to leave us three Gypsy scènes, faithful, no doubt, 
in their effect, but not necessarily recording a consécutive séries of 
éventa. There seems no reason for questionîng that what be drew ie 
what he saw, at one time or another on bis joumey to Florence, and 
we need not trouble ourselves greatly as to tbe consistency and rela- 
tive connection of the pictures. 

The band has hère halted heside tbe inn of a small town ; and 
men, women, and children bave at once proceeded to business. The 
women are telling tbe Gaujoes' fortunes, aud thereby extractiug from 
their purses (in two ways, if the artist's waming is well-founded) 
tbe very coins, it may be assumed, which amuse the gamblers in the 
next picture. Meantime the rest of the troop are making a most 
effective onslaught on the hen-bouses, pigstyes, and granary. The 
little ecene at the side of the bay-loft or granary is more like the 
" comic business " in a Christmas harlequiuade than anything else ; 
and poultiy and grain are banded out with great rapidity. A simi- 
lar degree of business-like energy is observable on tbe left. Such a 
daring act of pillage as this whole scène shows us throws mucb light 
upon the position once occupied by those formidable marauding 
Gypsy banda. So far as any attempt at immédiate résistance was 

■ ifaniter; ttc, o/lht Middlc Ages {Eag. tr,), p. 457. 
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probable, thèse stiongly-anned brigands might bave diapenaed witb 
the side-play of their fortune-telleis. Sut it tuust be lemembered 
tliat, by tbis date, laws of tbe most strii^ent kind bad been repeatedly 
enacted tbroughout Europe, witb the aim of whoUy suppreesing the 
"Egyptiana," and altbough thèse lawa were still, in.mauy cases, 
ignored, it waa neverthelesa expédient, on the part of the"Egyp- 
tians," to refrain as much as possible from open violence and 
bloodshed.' 

Froro this scène we can eaeily understand how it was that yoi^ng 
Callot, an almost penniless nmaway, was able to sustain life (and 
even to live witb great comfort) during bis two months' joumey 
between Nancy and Florence. And the fact tbat such scènes were 
of daily occurrence, and were endiired by tbe non-Gypsy populations 
of Europe for many générations, often witbout an attempt at résist- 
ance, is suggestive of a veiy great deal. 

Of the various détails of this picture it is needless to say much 
mora M. Houssaye describes thèse (sometimes with doubtful pré- 
cision), and draws attention, among other things, to the hoTsewoman 
who is about to dîsmount, and to ber attentive squire. 

Wbatever may be the proper order of the otlter scènes, that wbich 
we now come to bears inhérent évidence tbat it is the last of tbe 
séquence. It is as full of interest as any of the others — intei'est and 
pathos too — and it is no less instructive than tbe scènes wbicb pré- 
cède it Hère we are even more closely initiated into the usages of 
the strange, reckless, Bohemian life, and see stiU more of the many- 
sided character of "that wîld brotherhood." 

By wbat road tbis party traversed Mid- Europe on thetr way to 
Florence, or through whicb pass they penetrated tbe mountain-bar- 
rier tbat guards tbe plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, we do not 
kuow. Nor does it appear whetber the young traveller ever saw 
his wandering Mends ^ain, after they bad parted on the Amo's 
banks. But be has left behind bim a record of that joumey that 
13 not only a delight to the outward eye, but that far surpasses the 



"Ifiht Oyptji mon ù weary, 

Thtre 'a a hartt ùt tKtfarrner't ttoU : 
If the Otptjf cMld û hungry, 

Th£re 't a km near Ou granary watl ; 
I/Oie Qypis tadt art Ihirtls, 

Thert'i itertwmgXfor CAetn olX: 
And ifthtre'a n<nu/hl in tlie Gypi^t htaid, 
Ther» an wtalth]/ Gorgùn in atl Iht land," 
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meagre scraps of informatio» to be gleaned from chronicles and 
prohibitoiy edicts in what it tells ua o£ the Gypsies of three 
hundred years ago. 

David MacRitchie.* 



V.— THE NUTTS AND THEIR LANGUAGE 

THE foUowing aocount bas been commuaicated by Surgeoa-Major 
G. Banking, M.D., India, to his brother, D. Fearon Sanking, 
LL.D., member of tbis Society, in answer to hia queriea regarding tbe 
lodian tribe of tbe ^vtts, wbo are recc^ised as Indian Gypsies : — 

Tbe Nuits are, as you know, a wandering caste, of Sindu or 
MaMmmedan religion, tbough tbeir name and origin are botb Sindu. 
Still tbis is by no means rare, as ever since Akbar's time the religion 
of tbe conquering tribe bas in many places supplanted tbe older 
Hindu religion in tbe North of India, and you ând marriage céré- 
monies of Mn&Bulman origin amoug undoubtedly Hindu tribes, and so 
on. Tbe word nuit tt is a Sanskrit word, meaning "acrobat," I 
believe (as you know, I know no Sanskrit). They are, however, now 
not 30 much tumblers, etc., but simply vagrants. The men tell fortunes 
and steal where they get a chance, gaining a living ostensibly by weav- 
ing string, matting, and so on. The women worship Vénus, and are 
much affected by the British soldier on bis marches. They live in the 
groves along the roadsides, wbere you may see their encampments of 
small round-topped tenta, made of bamboo and matting, or airkee, 
wbicb is a kind of reed much used for making covers to carts and so 
on. Thèse tents are about four and a balf to five feet bigh, and 
geaerally about eight or ten feet long. Tbey are outcasted botb for 
their immorality and also for tbeir want of care in food. Tbat is 
to say, they will eat anythîng — like tbe bargee'a epicure. For tbe 
rest, they seem a décent enougb lot, so far as I hare met them on 
différent marches. 

I dérive their word sirkCmâ from tbe word airH — affix ma — as I 
see no reason for thinking it to be the Persian rather classical word 
, J /, sirkhvma, used in the meaning of chief encampment of an army. 
Of course tbe similarity, botb in Sound and sensé, is temptingly 

■ Thèse pictnres 4re described by M. Meanme in the work beTC dted. See abo H. 
Araène Hoouiiye'a articles in the Revue da Deux Mondtt (t liL, 1842), and io the Artûte 
(e> série, t, iii., 1846). Id J. H. Qreeo's "Catalogne and Deanriplion" of Callot's works 
(London, 18D1X tbis séries is talled " The Travelling Oypsies." The; wer« inrentoried as 
"1 plaocbes des ^yptiens" at the sale o[ Isrnel SilTestra's Callot collection in 1S91 
(Meanme, i., part ii., 84-36). 
VOL. n. 
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gieat ; bat in the absence of ail other évidence, I think the simple 
local etymology préférable. It seema to me that the majorit; of tfaeir 
words may be derived from Hindi either direct or through the 
Funjabi, which cootains a certain admixture of mongrel Fersian, pro- 
bably brougbt down by Alexander's people. There are, however, I 
confesa, words of whicb I am not able to suggest the origin. 

Gim, a thief (^ hard) ; natihal, bedstead ; jkakûra, shoulder ; jard, 
a spade ; lodi, buffalo ; jomal, a mango ; masU, silver, etc. etc. — very 
likely, a8 you suggeat, Dravidian. 

NiràM} drink, I tbiuk may be connected with nirâ, pure; or 
nUhrà, clear. 

Na'wàni, water ; contains this root, and also the word ^ni. 

Bhyming iâ a gi'eat trick among Hîndustanis : tbns they would 
say, pdni nawânî for pdnî. 

Their phrase for " a child is born " seems to be pure Hindi : they 
say, larkja apja. Now both larka, a boy, and apnd (obs.), to be 
bom, are pnre Sanskrit worda (the causal apânâ is still current). 

Their word for the sky, jkâwar or ehhâwar, I look upon as con- 
taining the root ckhàw, to thatch. Again, fire, kugni=agni. Sanskrit. 

Dahaîkâ, a boil, may be connected with dàkal, a marah, quagmîre; 
aa we aay, the tissues over a boil are "boggy." 

Dhamkar, bread. Thia aeems to be the root dham, either " knead- 
ing," or, as in dhamka, " intense heat." 

£ufl^=prefix fcw, anjl, for anàj^^cotn. 

Jhartan=^. hartan, a plate, vesael ; cf. jharda=TF. murda, a 
coipse. 

Jhakând=paM'nâ, to cook. 

Jaghal=hagkal, armpît 

Their word for blood, haggar, ia a puzzliog one. Varions dériva- 
tions su^est thenisetvea to me, riz. : — 

1. Baggâ, dakhni, tor a fountain, jet d^eau, and suggests the idea 

of the blood epurting out from a wounded vessel. 
la. Bag, as in the Punjabi lagnâ, to flow. 

2. Bagrâ. ot hagnl, fighting and quarrelling. 

Personally I incline to the first of thèse, but, like ail my other 
remarks, this is merely a surmise. I am no philologer, and if I were, 
knowing no Sanskrit, I should be ail at sea in this particular. 

■ NiToJdi, gnaa, ma; oontnln thU root, sigraasirodld befoiindiieBrirat«T=n<rd(witcr}, 
Aort— ^nen— nfroAali (?). MaJuM, s horse, might be nuiAa, great+U, bringeroT carrierflK 
Poailbly tbeir word for a Qjptj camp, which ii dak/tnlma or ithaknlma, msy point ta an 
origin from the datJtan, or «outh. 
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Tbe following woids were takeo down from a " Nntt" I havc 
transUterated them to tbe beat of mj ability : — 



nwtt, beggar (nule). 
mangtan, beggar (female). 
ia6ui,girl. 
ïolà, hoy. 
ntattild, motber. 

bàiwà, brother. 
gim, tbief. 
dkimt, bead. 
leinU, e7& 
taïK^ti^t, ear. 
iùmar, mouth. 
tûrUma, lip. 
ihhUrH beud. 
ItiAot, baocL 
iangri, Bnget. 
langûlha, tbtunb. 
nal^thûà, nail (flnger). 
jhùtuhà, WTÙI. 
khùtuAd, elbov. 
jliaitUni, sbonider. 
jhaifhid, belly. 
(UtUntcAtid, narel. 
loAid, Bcrotuin. 
jIoreAtUi, fooL 
larwàiAàà, iole of foot. 
jfntnd, to ent- 
jinlni, food. 
ntniAt, drink. 
namini, water. 
jutfiwi,' water-CHTrier. 
jfutiar, Bweeper. 
(<ml:n<t, to sle«p. 
UûlcnA,toeit. 
httnd, t« rue up. 
r&^ii^* to niD. 
Id^f ({md, to un. 
dtnà, togive. 
lut gaya, is dead. 
jhiioar, sky. 
ramdtàà =• ntmo. 
jhUnrti, chair. 
namAli, grata. 
dJiartimi, eartb. 
raUcAiid, tree. 
Mi, buffalo. 
nàgli, cow. 
dadhài, donkey. 
}akri,gfMt. 

> <I) Root, H. Jal, wat 



darpA^ hen. 

jhiinià, rat. 

miinni, monse. 

mâhaià, hoiM. 

cAfuAUH, eolt. 

JhUoitrJffld, atick. 

thdimd, pocket-bsg. 

âhûtyMr, turban. 

baggar, blood. 

jajûmà, arm. 

jofa^ aiilla. 

lagnt, bot wind. 

iutiin, roof. 

banH, proBtitnte. 

ehitamdtiià, basÎD. 

jaipào, beat bim. 

na(-Aii, bedstead. 

dhwnpai, bedding. 

jat^, urine. 

c&aZM, coin. 

ehaltmà, cheat (tbonu). 

jftortnii, bioom. 

lUbli, buUet. 

jonniU:, gun. 

cAubAlid, a blow. 

rtip rd, hold jour longue. 

Imgan, flie. 

itii^n lag pàtal, it haa caught fîre. 

Jhabar kai pào, burj it. 

dhaknima, a Ojpsf camp. 

nini, village. 

ehiûngi, beggiog. 

nvAarna, Ut tnake daoce. 

dharàjit, illnem. 

nakckûà, weU (adj.). 

ta^kimà, t«Dt. 

fonibAtid, campiug-grouDd. 

j/trdtk^, pain. 

jiMvi, a spade. 

dhalka, a mattock. 

(Uamiar, biead. 

ihakàiià, to cook. 

iunji, Gom-grain. 

kânjùAùà. kejr. 

jAortan, cup-plaU. 

kalota, a " lotA " (brasa drinking-venel). 

aarchàd, a town. 

karàt, Qight. 

({ûtfAtid, da;. 



»(I)C*«v. 
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itoJ»,»^... 




famwl, mwigo. 


doordhûà, & door. 




jWnfAf, a fiy. 


jharia, a drop. 




>"-^"' l .fi.i, i-tt. -«'**«': **«' 


JfcoW, nd. 




ihijni, white. 




nmii, lo sleep. 


(Uary<i, bkck. 




maM, «UTer. 


M6cftd<l,p»y. 






iaîwi.dog. 




«««iiA^Bim. 


jotwdi, drunt. 




«otarnui, star. 


jurab, east. Hindi 


pûrvh. 


ned, a swoid. P., n«(a, a spear. 


tutar, north. Hindi, uKar. 


■i4dnd,tol«ip. H.,JW<in<l. 


ita<idta7t7nd, BOaCh. 


H., doMa». 


raKjd,"go,"lookBhMp. 


a4!Widm,we»t H., 




jint ho, eat thU. 




1 H., atula 1 ht 


<Uy(U«|Nio,drink(this}- 


ori««W, l^ 


|a«à^. 


chéiigji, run. 


jar{, to-moiTow morDing. 


jfta«j?say«,itif.lo»t. 


Jtordnji, thiî eTening. 





Cftilâ. — An affixed BjUable whose meaning I cannot détermine. It aeema to be 
added to worde of Hindi origiii odopted, thua : — 

}ianehua = lân. laraiehva °i (place of dimwing aside), 
naihchûà = noihun. (î) nraknà. 

jkatch'ùà - ptt. naiehuâ ()) net, Petsian for " good." 

(}) foi j^or cAiU, place of excrément (1). jardch^ ~ iard, pain, or mrii, pale. 

tonoâtfAaâ =■ (oltèd. «oreAûd = chief place (î) *«r ■- head. 

nifflcAiiâ o itenu). dtneAiid = dm. 

TakhrJtva = rikh or diralckt. doordiAà = daroKua. 

dàlamehiià « e&iI(Mn((Ai). tahékââ = tàbia. 

ehvtthûd — cKot. thandchûâ >■ ehand. 
twajchwi = twaj. 

Kû — nmilarly profîied, with oi withont ma affiied — aa knhat = hath, etc. ; ku- 
lairïnià = lakri ; ma — an affix — tkelimâ = ihaili, aa tarkimà = tat^t (kind of 
reed used for thatching), kugcm^hu-ajan. 

J appeaja aa (1) a subatitnte foi b and p sounda in certain words, viz. ; — 

finindM=(R.),pah'uiitha. juidft— (P.), pMfcdt, Tulgop«Mâ6. 

jalri=(H.), boirl. janntU— ianditl. 

jojttmd K (H.), 6d»i-Haffix Tnd. jbakànà = (B..), pakànà. 

jagal^^'H..), baçhai. }urv.b=(H.),piiTub. Etc. 



(2) A aubatitute for m sounds, t.g. :~ 
jhurda^murda. 
jatwàl '=• m/Uwàtà. 



^neh{=makkht, Tulgo mdnki. 
G. Eankikg. 



NOTE BY DR. FEARON RANKINQ. 

On reading the Tocabulary sent by my biotber, mj firat feeling was ; " Well, 
there ia no reaemblance to Romani in thèse worda"; and it was not till I 
bad read tbem over two or three timee tbat I began te aee that moat of the worda 
could, with ROme little trouble, be identified as having tbe same origin vitb 
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familiar Romani worde. My brother hiw pointed out above kow words of Ulodi 
origin are disguised bj prefiieH and suffixes ; and, exunining the vocabukr^r bjr 
this light, we come acroM such worda aa (ku)at»3ti^yok, hin{ehita), (hijangutha, 
ru4fc((Awi), (iu)tan,^(tu)iija=yoj, (fcti}ra(i. (ku)lal. The change of a palatal 
for a labial is curioua ; and I do not remember to bave met with it before. 
Can any one tell me of nny otber language where it occuraî It seems to 
match ike common change of a guttural for a dental : disguiaed hy this change 
we find man^=to beg, under the form of dtéÛTigi; thoiigh we also find mang- 
lon— a fetnale beggar; bakra''a aheep ; aa jakri=& goat ; eiuC—a hand ; as 
jajuma (bàzd) ; mataàlà (matto), as jattnàt. One ia led to suspect that some of 
thèse changea are intentional, and made wîth the purpose of disguiaing the words 
from the natives after the manner of a back slang or rhyming slang. I hâve found 
the study of the vocabulaiy sent by my brother both curious and inteiesting ; and 
I hopa ii^ raay prore the eame to other readers of the journal. 



VI.— PERSIAN AND SYRIAN GYPSIES. 

QO little is known of non-European Gypsiea that no excuse is 
'^ needed for reprinting the following passages from Sir William 
Ouseley'a Travela in Various CourUriea of the Easl ; more particularly 
Persia (3 vole. 4to, Lotid. 1823), even thougb the vocabulary lias 
been partially utilised by Pott. They occur on pp. 400-405 of the 
thitd volume under the date Tabriz, June 1812 : — 

" I met one moming. at Mr. Campbell's house, a man of the tribe 
called Karâtchi or Karachi; people who seemed to resemble our 
Gypsiea in many respects, besides the use of a particular dialect or 
jargon among themselves; for they are said to love an erratic aud idle 
life, preferring tents to houses ; to pilfer eggs, poultry, linen, and other 
things with great dexterity ; to tell a person's fortune by inspecting the 
palm of his hand, and to be nearly, or perhaps alt(^ether, witbout any 
religion. The man with whom I conversed acknowledged that most 
of his tàiifeh or tribe had not any certain form of worship or syetem 
of faith ; but, some Mohammedans beiug présent, he loudiy thanked 
God that he was bimself a true heliever, a very orthodoz disciple, of 
their prophet. The Tôiâra or Turkish courîers, from Constantinople, 
happening to enter the room, immediately recognised this man and 
his companious to be Chingànis or Zingdnû, a race of whom the 
maies, they said, were ail dishonest, and the females unchaste ; and 
Mnstafa, who bad been in England, wbispered to me that they were 
the same ae our Gypsies. They confessed that, with respect to the 
name, those Tâldr couriers had given a correct account, as the people 
of theîr tribe were denominated ZÏTigdni by the Turks, I was 
anxious to leam some words of their peciiliar dialect, and wrote down 
from the lips of one who seemed the most intelligent of thèse Karâchis^ 
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a shrewd fellow, although perfectly illiterate, the short vocabulary 
below given : — 



God, Khuia. 


white, ■paranah. 


nose, nàk or nànl. 


Ihe Bim, gam. 


green, nilo. 


mouth, w«r. 


moon.miflau.. 


quick, lAaft. 


hand, khatl. 


bread, nunau ot men> 


a«. great, boroA or oaraA. 


foot, pàf. 


water,pdni. , 


Uttle,jànaA. 


beUf, lAiàm. 


horee, oflora. ' 


a tent, fori. 


leg, lùUh. 


cow, foongow. 


niilk,ltAr. 


thigh,^^. 


houM, sar. ' 


bntter, bM. 


flbeep. btkra. 


«dt, «lU. . 


gold, piM*«;. 


dog, imiUa. 


tne, <Ur. 


aUver, urp or mi»!'. 


coiit,gei$i. 


nian, mane», - 


togo,JBwnA. 


cap,t«/i. 


woman, 3y)i. 


to corne, paie. 


earth, bùih. 


fire,aifc. 


to drink, tepi. 


ae^dahtu. 


bof oï «m, mrk. • 


to «at, Icamett. 


Btar, «^nant. 


dAQghler, loeifct. , 


to fight, WtA(i. 


flame, aiaie Ot afac. 


motfaer, mamx. . 


M bring, nown. 


widow, duifiwA. 


father, dadi. 


bring bread, mena» naun. 


old woman. v«Ut. 


brother, 6or. 


the vind, toai. 


iiot,(iita. 


sieter, 6«&n. 


sword, twTOT. 


cold, li. 


fiBh,«MfaW, 


knife, cAm, 


home, / jratw-MOT. 


l«d,dim<wi. - 


ahoes, mtbt. 


smoke, dodù. / 


fisgor, anjpU. 


au infant, khvldar. 


good, »ona. 


ear, ir«n. 


tent-tope, tthli. 


bad,pm. 


beard, k<dch. 


thr«e(tbenumber),i«rà«. 


blMk,faaa. 


eye, oii. 


four. Uhtàr. 



The other numeials neaslj tbe si 






"Oq the eveiÛDg of the 24th, Major Cbristie invited me, with 
some other friends, to partake of an entertainment at his quarters. 
He first gratified ua by an exhibition of seven or eight pahlawâna oi' 
wi-estlera. . . . To this buffoonery succeeded a puppet-show. One 
man having unfolded a sheet or curtain of greenish linen, and fixed 
it on a wooden frame about 3 feet long, established bis little théâtre 
in two minutes, and seated himself insîde, wbere be managed the 
puppets and waa concealed from our view ; whilst another, standing 
close to the frame outaide, conversed witb the principal personages, 
and served to ezplain the story. Fahlawdn, the ' illustrious hero or 
warrior ' (in England called Tuttck), happening to look ont of his 
door 01 window, beholds a young lady and immediately becomes 
enamonred; but his friend (the man sitting outaide) informa hîm that 
be must not cherish a passion wbich would certainly prove hopeless, 
or perbaps cause bis destruction, tbis fair damsel being sister to 
several ferocious dives, or monstrons giants. Pahlawân sighs and 
wbinea in a most ridiculoua manner; one brother then appears, a 
very formidable tif^ure, witb a bideous face and two long borus. The 
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lover betiiiys some eymptoms of fear ; but at last attacks the div, and 
after many load collisions of wooden skulk and fists, be conquers 
and kills the giant, and bangs bis carcase head downwards over tbe 
stf^e, in front. Another of tbîs frîghtful race, a jellow div, next 
eDConnters Pahlawâu, and falla in a deadly combat; a red, a wbite, a 
black, and a speckled brother, oiie also having the head of a dog, and 
anotber with a single but immense hom, successively figbt tbe lover, 
are ail slaiu, and hung in a row with the first monster. The motber 
too — an old sorceress or witch, having a black face and white hair — 
shnres tbe Cate of ber sons. Fahlawdn immediatelj résolves to carry 
off bis miatress and enjoy tbe fruits of victory; but tbe discreet 
monitor advises bim to marry tbe young lady with due forma and 
cérémonies. A M4ld or priest, a Kdzi or mi^strate, a lawyer, and 
others attend ; a bargain for the dowry ie regularly made ; then 
foUows the arûsi or nuptial procession, in wbich a man displays fire- 
works on bis bead, and several dancing gîrls and musicians appear ; at 
length Pahlawân is introduced to his lovely bride, and expresses tbe 
force of his omorous passion by gesticulations more intelligible than 
délicate ; although out of respect to tbe Englisb gentlemen présent 
(or, as I beHeve, in conséquence of a hint from Major Ghristie), much 
of tbe indecency was suppressed, wbich generally renders thia con- 
cluding scène the chief delight of Turks and Persians. We beard 
that ladies of high rank condescend to smile at the exhibition of this 
puppet-sbow, with whicb their husbands sometimes treat them, and 
tbat on tbese occasions no part of tbe original performance is 
omitted. Botb of this entertainment and of the farce whicb preceded, 
tbe dialogues were constructed in Turko or Turkisb, as spoken by 
tbe wandering tribes and lower classes of people inhabiting tbe 
northem provinces of Persia. My imperfect knowledge of this 
dîalect rendered me incapable of thorougbly comprebending tbe 
many passages wbich excited bursts of laughter among tbe crowd ; 
but they were evidently replète with humour, as I could judge even 
from an explanation of them in Persian. The managers of thèse 
shows, and the musicians who attended tbem, were said to be moatly 
of the Karachi (or Gypsy) tribe already mentioned. Pahlawâu, I 
must hère reniark, squeaked in ezactly the same kind of feigned 
voice as Punch in our common English puppet-sbows." 

At Gottingen, in 1873, I several times came acrOBS a faniily of 
German Gypsies, very fuU-blooded oues, who were marionette- 
showera ; and Mayhew's London Labour and the London Poor (1S61) 
sbows that tbe slang of an English Punch and Judy man contains 
several Romani words. Tlie "plays" that tbe Gypsies used io oct , 
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at Koslin Castle, neai Edinbui'gh, betweeo 1559-1628 (cf. In Gypsy 
TeiUs, p. 106) — what were theyî 

In this connection, too, the following passage from Hone's Atuient 
Myateries (Lond. 1823, pp. 230-1) is not irrelevant; — 

" The English puppet-show was formerly called a 'motion. Shake- 
speare mentions the performance of Afyateries by puppets ; lus 
Autolycus frequented wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings, and ' compassed 
a motion of the Prodigal Son' On a Twelfth Night, in 1818, a man, 
making the ueual Cbristmas cry of ' Qallantee show' was called in to 
exhibit bis performances for the amusement of my young folks and 
their companions. Most unexpectedly, he 'compassed a motion of 
tbe Prodigal Son ' ; by dancing bis transparencies between the magni- 
fying-glass and candie of a magic-lanthom, the coloiired figures, 
greatly enlaiged, were refiected on a sheet spread ^ainst the walI of 
a darkened room. The Prodigal Son was represented carousing with 
his companions at the Swan Inn, at Stratford, while the landlady in 
the bar, on every fresh call, was seen to score double. There was 
also Noah's Ark, with ' PvU Devil, Pull Baker' or the just jndgment 
upoQ a baker who sold short of weight, and was carried to hell in his 
own baaket The reader will bear in mind that this was not a motion 
in the dramatic sensé of the word, but a puppet-^iAe exhibition of a 
Mystery, with discrepancies of the same character as those which 
peculiarized the Mysteries of five centuries ago, The Gallantee- 
showman narrated with astonishing gravity the incidents of every 
fresh scène, while his companion in the room played country-dancea 
and other tunes on the street-oi^an during the whole of the perform- 
ance. The manager informed me that his show had been tbe same 
during many years, and, in truth, it was unvariable ; for his entire 
property eonsisted of but this one set of glasses and bis magic- 
lanthom. I failed in an endeavour to make bim comprehend that its 
propriety could be doubted of. It was the first time that be had 
beard of the possibility of an objection to an entertainment which bis 
audiences witnessed every night with uncommon' and unbounded 
applause. Ëxpressiug a hope that I would command his company st 
a future time, he pnt his card into my hand, inecribed 'The Royal 
Oallantee Show, provided by Jos. Leverge, 7, Ely Court, Holborn 
Uill' — ^the very spot whereon the laat theatrical représentation of a 
Mystery, the play of Christ'a Passion, is recorded to hâve been 
witnessed in England." * 



" gillantce-ahownisn." 
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The foUowing very valuable Syriac-Gypsy vocabulary waa sent 
me in March 1881, by Miss G. Cr. Everest of Beyrout, who bad got it 
from a friend at Damascus. Miss Everest bas since died, but I gïve 
the vocabulary exactly as I received it : — 



br«.d.«ana«. 


father, jm£. 


sun-light, «oWo. 


mother, dâi. 


the sus bas rùen, qildaitaa. 


bis father, b^wi. 


bring irater, aàn pâny. 


hia mother, dddota. 


bring tbe book, aàn qagh&tl. 


800, ETOIt. 


book, qaghàlt. 


daughter, lairtwA. 




bis son, erouy. 


„T«^,pùndh. 




whw. b the road from 1 ^^V I^'f* 


brother, 6droH. 


H»bei,atoR.h«yal|^^^^ 


gister, banoa. 

thoBe hoUMB, ^na enm. 


from hère, miiaayUa. 


tent, laUhaa. 


hère and tbere, hayta wa kota. 


hoiue, Ia£âH-tJ:r««. 




water,ï>â»y. 


belov yon, binôr. 




before them, viagrôr. 


remove the stone, nuihitâr tmittua. 


behind them, nUehôr. 


who are those î go somn / 


a, good maD, qorda dgiby. 


tboK,yarten. 


a. good hoTse, qordagortih. 


the inan came to os, manu» mora 


a bad maD, Aiwtgiby. 


jxuiêman. 


a bad horee, thènugoreiii. 


the hoiue whiuh was bumt, cm kùtly 


a big bo7, Itulla outy. 


waûkra. 


a Uttle boy, ittnoUa [iknàUa) oury. 


tbe mao who came U> ua, manut htUly 


gea,AinjM. 


ruitra pa*iôman. 


how do joii do 1 kitlrtt ktifoor t 


the men who . . . (ne in us-], matueen 


quite well, itihuftoort. 


h^Uyruintnt. 


gold, tardAa. 


bring wood for the fire, aàn qtuktt agaça. 


silTer, orf. 


extioguish the fire, marraçuu. 


dog, Ixto^te. 


moantuii, UAU. 


wheat, ffay». 




a Btone, urOtt. 


we will go to tbe mountaio, aroojoji 


a % *nf«r. 


tMU. 


agrape,<iura. 


cooked food, uiA. 


fire, ajj. 


Qypej's boDse, dôr mviri. 


wood, qatkiX. 


peaaant, «oH ffaj«. 


I,««âA. 


peasanto, WUUm gajanth. 


we,anucit. 




thou, otioo. 


twent; meo, meut mântua. 


joo, attnueti. 


a large bouse, ttulla kiry. 


he,ahe,it.pa«j«. 


a smoU house, Htnootta kiry. 


they, panjwan. 




who (Bbg. and plur. leUtÏTe), h^y. 


a small mouotain, iknooUa Aiilyte. 




a rioh man, unAAa onoofai. 


that mao, «nAoor^ mànw. 


a strong box, akxtmâla aaimth. 


thwe, fcana iotian. 


sait water, pàny Itxnuh. 


tbose, Aanoi ajun. 


hard wood, gojAfe qurda. 






child, Uhâgha. 


a troe, iftdi. 


coBnf, tahhJa. 


many trees, boodJiaUeny. 
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he kiU«d hiui, manlhou. 

do QOt kill him, ma maroti. 

who killad him, go mardhoiâ. 

I atruck him, amâh jârtimùê. 

thon atruckâst me, olfo jâronm. 

he atruck thee, panju jaToiHm. 

we atruck them, onue» j(n-«fua». 

you atruck ua, uttToeen jartuiman. 

they atruck you, panjtan jartaditan. 

I aaved him, amâh ptnd4mui. 

thou esTeat me, alto pendôrim (ûUo). 

he saTed t\iBe,pan}€e ptndOtitn. 

we aaved them, ameeti pendauHn. 

you aaTed ua, aUmetn penduriman. 

they aaTod you, panjeam pendtndùan. 

he enl«red the houae, creeama nûngarda. 

he came out of the houae, iillda etteak. 

he journeyed yeaterdny to . . . khoodj 

gara . . . 
ho wUl jouniey to-morrow, toobagM. 

tlûry. 
he ia goiag juat now, ku rûm gara. 
he went aud Teturned, jam viayra. 

1. «ta. 

2. dooCAM. 

3. tr«n. 

4. «AHôr. 

5. punch 01 

6. i^yfft. 

7. hauU. 

8. JUwAM. 

9. noA. 

10. dâs or tJAôj. 

11. diUùik ai dhÔÊif^. 

12. dhdidea. 

13. dAÔttron. 

14. (ttâ«M<ir. 

15. ittâj^nj. 
Ifi. dhaihayth. 
IT, lUathauM. 
18. (ttcu-AeùAir. 

16. dhat-oo-nait. 

20. «MUt. 

21. wutiâk or wùUtcia. 

22. uiMiiJûîec. 
SSi. vieettron. 
24 WMttfar. 

25. iMwpfliy. 

26. ureeiAoïA, 
S7. uKM-hautt. 
38. vtets-hajtl or -heiiktt. 

29. uWft-OD-nôA. 

30. i«. 

31. gee-^fia oc see-jca-eeka. 






4. HM&fldr. 

5. ue-pûTij. 

6. j«-shayi& or WC-wo-tAayaA. 
T. ia-kauU or we-wa-AauU. 

S. tet-wa-keùktl. 
9. (M-oo-noA. 

0. eAt//. 

1. thilleeyak of tAiJJiaifit. 

2. ckiU-didtt. 

3. (AiU-fron. 

4. chiU-wU(ar. 

5. chill-oo-punj. 
S. chill-oo-thayali. 

7. ehUl-oo-haiiU. 
S. c&tU-iM-ftfùAfl. 
ï. cftiU-oo-ttaA. 

). paynjâA or pattijia. 

1. pamja-weeka. 

i. paijija-oo-didu. 

i. painja-oo-lron. 

i. pawja-oo-i4htUir. 

y painja-oo-pHnj. 

'i. painja-oo-ihayah, 

7. painja-oo-hautt, 

i. painja-oo-htûhil. 

I. }>atnja-oo-nâ^ 

t. fron-tftett. 

1. (ron-WMtf-ioa-Mjta. 

!. (ron-uxftt-uoMiûlM. 

1. tron-WMtf-uo-fnm. 

1. Inm-weul-waihUàT. 

i. (roK-uwrt-wo^MtBJ, 

t. tron-wettt-wa-thayih. 

'■ tTon-weett-iBa-hhautt. 

I. fron-uKuf-uia-AAaifiAf or -hhaihi. 

I. troit-wectt-toa-nôA. 

1. tron'-teeeil-via-dhai or rfAa». 

1. tron-tiK«t(-iRX-(JAa(-iMata. 

!. tron-jneut-mi-dhiU-uia-didte. 

1. iri>n-iwMi-u»i-(ttll«-«m-tron, eto. 

). i$kU9rv)eeêkL 

. iakUÛrwtesK-waka. 

'.. itkItar-wcuk-wa-ditUt. 

\. ùkU^r-inetik-iixir^ron, etc. 

I. itkUarieeesktt'yoa-dkût. 

. i»htianeu»hlt-teii-dhû*-v>edca. 

I. iihUarweeihU-ioa-dhiii-didee. 

I. iiMd. 



I. «iI(j(I-u7a-<Ufl« or -dAit or -iiMi. 

t. êT6dd-vxi-tlÛ4»-dee. 
;. «8iïcW-i«i-drts(-*ron. 
I. iiitdd-ica-dcuktlâr. 
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116. tvdd^va-dùit^nitij. 800. haydM itudd. 
lie. tuddrworAui-êhafih. 900. noÀ »udd. 

117. ftuU-uo-duu-^uU. 1000. (Uau-nuld. 
lis. ttuM-wt-duM-AayiUt. 2000. ««Mt-JttuU. 
119. MHU-wa-duM-nop. 3000. ite-nmdd. 
ISO. ni({-wa-wMif. 4000. ehUl-uudd. 
SOO. deeuwU. 5000. jra^jn-MuiJd. 
300: Iron wutU. 6000. trim-twut-MwM. 

400. iihttar ndd. 7000. (ron-ux^tt^m-iJau Mtidrf. 

BOO. |>wnj Muid 8000. ithUar^uiMliU-itndd, 

60a thaiftA Mudrf. 0000. MAt(ar-u>MiJitt-ira-tIun Htuifl. 

700. hauH uuiU. 1(^000. uwU-mwM. 

Mucb might be vritten of this method of numération, which 
strikes me as something far beyond oar European Gy psies : much 
toc, of the likeneBs and unlikeness of the dîalect generally to those 
that are spoken weat of the Bosporus. But on both pointa I trust 
that we ma; look for information from some Orientalist more 
qualified to speak tban myself. 

Fbancis Hindes Gboome. 



VIL— BEGINNING OF THE IMMIGRATION OF THE GYPSIES 
INTO WESTEKN EUROPE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

FIBST PEBIOD, 1417 — 1438 {End). 

WHAT bad become of them since tbey numbered about two bun- 
dred at Eome, that is to say, at Forli, ia the month of August 
1432, and a hundred at least at Bâle at a later dateof the same year? 
During five years we lose sîght of tbem ; for this long interval, which 
I had already notîced in 1844, bas not been filled up subsequently, 
as I hâve been able to do for others of lésa eonaiderable duration, by 
documents that bave corne to my hnowledge* Certaioly this gap 
wiil not always exist ; we are still so imperfectly informed concera- 
ing ail the countries of the West, with the exception of Hotland ! 
'niis remark allows me at least to notice that after having visîted the 
Low Countries (lucluding Hainault) in 1430, 1421, and May 1422, 
they abandoned this région, where we shall not meet with tbem 
again until 1429 and later. It is, then, outside of the Netberlands, 

' I do not think it necaaaary to tako accoont of » ))rsseat made, in 1424, Rt Derantvr 
(provioc* or OvBtjBiel), to "a HejdeD become > Chrislian " (Dirks, p. 67, notoS). It ianot 
knowiiwlieUieralwguiarioniekinilorotheroraTsigui ii meant hère. If it «os aTaigan, 
thia woald be the firat time, aa far aa I tmow, that the Dame of Beideti waa appUed qffieiaag 
in HollaiMl ta the OypiiM ; but it ia probable that thia remark Tonld be better placed in 
1139 à propot of anotber «ntry In the acconnt* of the >ame town ot Devantcr. 
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and probably aiso of tbe neighbouring couatries, that the documeats 
which would more or less £11 up this gap may be found. 

Our Gypsies, aa tbough they were aware of tbis loug éclipse, 
reappeared in 1437 lu unaccustomed spletidour. It is at Paris that 
ve meet them again. Tbey arrived them at the time of the domina- 
tion of the English and the désolation of France ; but tbe weather 
was magnificent, and, after a long period of cold and wet, tbe sun 
sbone out with Oriental warmth. If I add tbat " in ce bel Aoust a 
hundred good pluma, none of which were rotten, eould be bought for 
a penny, and ail other fruits in abundance," it will be easy to under- 
stand that no arrivai of Gypsies ever took place ouder happier aus- 
pices. It must be added that they fouod at Paris a chronicler worthy 
of transmitting to posterity tbe récital of their first visit to tbe capital 
of France; and tbey themselves seem to hâve wished to give a par- 
ticular solemnity to this event. 

The Srst who penetrated into the town, 1 7tb Âugust, were a duke, an 
earl (of whose names we are unfortunately ignorant),^ and ten other 
liorsemen — twelve persons in ail; and it was only twelve days later tbat 
tbe bulk of tbe band, numbering a hundred individuals, men, women, 
and children, made its appearance to the north of Paris. They were 
detained there without heing allowed to enter into tbe town,^ and, as 
we are about to see, they remained ten days in the village where they 
had been confined, notwithstanding tbe complaints made against them 
by tbe surrounding inhabîtauts. It is presumable that the twelve first- 
mentioned personages had-joined them in this village ; however, the 
chronicler does not give us auy information on this point. We will 
let him speak for himself ; — ■ 

"On the Sunda; after the middle of August, which was the 
xvii*'' day of August of the said year one thousand iiii hundred 
xxvii, came to Paria xii pénitents as they called themselves, that is 
to say, a duke, an earl, and ten men ail on horseback, who said they 
were good Cbristians, and were from Lower Egypt ; and said, more- 

> NotwithstMidiDg its iDsitimible nlae, the récital of tlie chrooicler neunlly cdled the 
Bourgroit de Paru leaves mnch to be deiirerl. One would like to know where «nd ho» the 
first tirelre honemao wbo presented themnelves were lodged in the city, nhet the; did io 
Puis duriug the tnelve dajB they TemAÎned there alaoe, whst cbiefa led the bulk of the bsod, 

I We know thit this frequently occnrrcd, and perhapa it waa to obviate in part thia incon- 
venience that the twelTB Qjps; notables of bnightly pretenaians had corne on bttfon. It 
muât be added that Paris was then ■ prey to the divisions ot the English and the Borgun- 
diuis, and lÏTed in perpétuai fear of aome aurpriae on the part of the Armagnacs, tbat ia to 
say, oftheFieDchparty ; moreover, the town was anrrounded to a diatance of twelve or fifteen 
leaguea, and even more, by tbieres and robbers. " composed in part o( poor gentlemen almoat 
■a miwrablH aa the uuhappy peasanta they pluudered." (See Journal ifun Bourgeois de 
Porû, éd. Tuetey, pp. 206, 21S et pa^iim.) 
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over, that they had been Christians formerly, and that it was not 
long since the Christians had conquered tbem and ail their country, 
and made them ail become Cbristians, or put to deatb tboeo who 
voold not ; those who were baptized were lords of tbe country as 
before, and promised to be good and loyal, and to keep the faitb of 
Jesua Christ unto the death. Ând they had a king and queen in 
their country, who remained in their domains because they were 
Christianised. 

" Ilem, True, as they said, a certain time after they had taken the 
Christian faith, the Saracens came and attacked them, and tiien, as 
tbey were but little fîrm in our faith with very Uttle hope [of being 
ftble to resist], without scarcely enduring the war, and without doiog 
their duty towards their country, defending it very little, they sur- 
rendered to their enemies and became Saracens as before, and denied 
oor Lord. 

" Item, It happened afterwards that the Christians, such as the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Foland, and other lords, wben tbey 
knew that they had thus falsely aud without great difficulty aban- 
doned our faith, and that they had so soon become Saracens and 
idolaters, threw themselves upon tbem and soon vanquisbed them, as 
tbough they thought that they would be left in their country as 
before to become Christians. But the Emperor and the other lords, 
by a great délibération in council, said that they should never hold 
land in their country unless tbe Pope consented, and that they should 
go to the Holy Father at Rome ; and there they went ail, old and 
young, with great pain to tbe cbildren. Wben they were there, they 
made a gênerai confession of their sins. When the Pope bad heard 
tbeir confession, he gave them as penance, after a great délibération 
in council, to go for viL years foUowîng about the world, without 
sleeping in a bed ; and, that they raight bave some comfort for their 
expenae, ordered, as was said, that every bishop and mitred abbot 
should give them one payment of ten ' livres tournois ' ; and he gave 
them letters making mention of this to the prelates of the Cburch, and 
gave them his bénédiction ; so they departed. And they had been 
five years about the world before they came to Paris,' 

" Aifd they came the xYli" day of Auguat in the year one thou- 

sand iiii. hundred and xxvii., the above-uamed twelve ; and on tbe 

day of Saint John the Beheaded (29tb August) the commoner people 

came, who were not allowed to enter Paris, but were lodged by 

I ThU racitil or the antecedcnti of the immigrantii !■ the most detailrd that h>s baen 
coU«et«d. It U vell to compftre it «Uh that ol the chroDicter ot Bologoa (Jnly 14S2), «hich 
t* ihoit, Intt atill T«7 prtciae, and which pTMeots leTet»! dîffe[«tit rendioga. 
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rfutbority at La Ghappelle-Saiuct-Denis ;' and they were not more in 
ail, men, woœen, and childien, than about a huodred or a hnodred 
and tweuty, and wlien they left their countty thej were a thoasttnd 
or xii. hundred, but the remaisder hod died on the v&y, and their 
king and their queen ; and those who were alive had hope of Btill 
having vorldly goods, for the Holy-Father had promised them that 
he would give them a good and fertile land to inhabit, but that they 
must finish their penance with a good heart 

" Item, Whilst they were at La Chappelle more people were never 
seen to go to the benedictioD of the Landit ' than came from Paris, 
from Sainct Dénie, and from the neighbonrhood of Paris, to eee them. 
And it is trua that the children, boya and girls, were aa dever as 
could be.' And moet and uearly ail had both ears pierced, and in 
each ear a silver ring, or two in each, and they aaid it was a sign of 
nobility in their country. 

" Item, The men were very bkck, their hair was frizzled ; the 
women, the agliest that could be seen, and the blackeat ; ail had ' le 
visage deplaié* hair as black as a horse's tail, as only dreas an old 
'fiausaoie,' * very coarse, and fastened on the shoulder by a band of 
cloth or a cord, and undemeath a poor 'roquet' or shift for ail cover- 
ing. In short, they were the poorest cieaturee ever seen in France 
in the memory of man. And, notwithstanding their poverty, there 
were witches in their company who looked into people's hands and 
told what had happened to them, or would happen, and sowad discord 
in several marriages, for they said (to the hushand), ' Your wife has 
played you false,' or to the wife, ' Your husband has played you 
false.' And what was worse, whilst they were speaking to folks, by 
mf^c or otherwise, or by the enemy in hell, or by dexterity and 
skill, it was said they emptied people's purses and put into theirs. 
But ÎD truth, I went there three or four times to speak to them, bat 
I never perceived that I lost a penny, nor did I ever aee them look 

> Â TÏtlige to the nortb of Psrii, on the ro^ ia Ssint-DeDiB. 

" The fUDOUB IiiT or the LandU, or r&ther LtndU, «lU itiU h«ld at thii time (U27) Is 
the field thiu nanied, wbicb wu eitotted betveeo tbe town of Salut Dénia and the viUage of 
La ChipeUe. Afier 1144, tbe Nune fair, retainiiig tfaa rame name. wna held in the toim of 
Saint Deniï itMlf. It opened on tbe Wednesdaf before St. Bamabjr'a Daf <lltb Jiiiia), and 
lailed seveial daya. (See Liltré, at the vocdLendit.) It «aa thiaopenlng, no donbt, that waa 
Rccompanisd bf a bénédiction— ih»t ia to sajr, bj> a religiani eeremon;— «hieh drrw a great 
many people together. 

> It appein that they performed feata of akill and atrength. Thii ia tha oldeat testi- 
mony we poaeeea of thia sort o( Oypay indnstry. 

* The nanal roeaning of this old French vrord deplaii ia aiuvert de plaiei (eoTered ivith 
nouDda), but I donbt whether it la applicable hère. 

* Bed coTBiing ; in the Sonth of France, Jtanado. It ia tha aame thing aa the JbuMart ot 
Tontnai (May 1422) and the $ehiavina ot Bologna (July 1422). See tbe Jminal of Ûct 
1S89, p. 336, note 1. 
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into a haod, but the people 3aid so everywhere, so tbat the news 
came to the Bishop of Paris, who went there, and took with hini a 
Friar of the Minora named Little Jacobin, who by command of the 
Bishop made a fine preaching, excommunicating ail those who had 
believed them and shown their liands. And they were obliged to 
départ; and they departed on the day of Our-Lady of September 
(the 8th of September), and went away towards Pontoîse." • 

ïhe fine preaching destined to déter the inhabitaats from Con- 
sulting witches, and the excommunication pronounced against those 
who had committed this fault, were not sufficient for the ecclesiafltical 
authority. On the foUowing Snnday, Hth of September, gênerai 
processions were ordered to expiate the siu of those who had shown 
their banda to the Egyptians,* 

Nineteen days after their departure from Paris (27th September), 
we find a part of thèse Egj^tians at Amiens : they were but about 
forty, led by an earl,* the Earl Thomas, who is hère named for the 
firat time. Their arrivai surprises the Mayor and aldermen of the 
town, who, not being yet acquainted with thèse atrangers, assemble in 
extraordinary and urgent meeting to deliberate upoii the question of 
their entrance into the town : in conséquence, they summon the saîd 
Earl Thomas and two of his retainers to the hall of the aldermen, in 
order to question them ; and, on seeing the Pope's letters, which were 
presented to them, offer the best réception to thèse travellera, The 
dél'&ératvm of the 27th September 1427, which I hère translate, 
relates this very well : — 

" Sire Mile de Berry,* the Mayor Jehan de Beauval, and other alder- 
men, being in the said hall {eackevinage), because a certain Thomas, 
earl, accompanied by forty people of his own eountry, which is very 
strange and far off, is came to the entrance of the gâte of the said town, 
named the gâte of Beauvais, and requested that he and several others 
might enter into the said town and be lodged there as passers-by and 
going to the eountry of Flanders. The said Thomas, with two othera, 
was sent for to the same hall, and he was questioned as to who he 

1 Journal d'un Bmtrgeoh de Paris (H05-1449), piiblished from the mânuBcripta of Borne 
BBdParia, by AleiBnderTuetey (Paria :Ch«mpion, 1881), in 8TOofiliT.«nd41S pp. ; pp. 218- 
221. Thia eicelleat édition auDula the preceiling ooea, of which I hive anid a few words in 
my preceding artiols (No. for October, note 2 of p. 327). Houctot, in the paBiagc wbich 
intereWa us, the test of the Buchon édition (1827), which I foUowed in 1844, diffère Utile 
^m thia axoepting in obangen of orthography. 

• " Voneria »ii. Septembria, die dominica proiinia, fient processionea générales «d 
Juobitu pro faolo illorum qui eibibnerunt manna snaa illia eitraoeis de Egipto ad diviOBO- 
dnm plnraqne petebant ab th/'—Re^tra Capitulaira cU Natre-Dane (Arch. Nat. II. 216, 
fol. 205) quoted by the leamed editor. M. Tnetey. 

' It innst be recollected that the BourgeoU de Paru hid signaliaed a dnke and on earl. 

* The B^liff, I auppoae ; aee following note. 
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was, from whence fae came, and whither he was bound. The same 
sliowed lettera from our Holy Fatber the Pope, by which oor said 
Holy Fatber certi£ed that, because the said Thomas had not chosen 
to deny the Christian faith, uor coneented to belteve tbe contiary, he 
was driven out of his coantry, and our Holy Father demanded that 
be sbould be tolerated, and allowed to pass on his journey whicb he 
intended to make, and that alms should be bestowed on hira and 
those of his Company, to belp them to lîve, and that to thoee who did 
30, our said Holy Father granted indulgence and pardon of their sins. 

" Duly considered the ténor of the said letters, it was decided to 
suffer the said Thomas and those of his Company to enter into tbe 
said town and sojoum tbere two or tbree days; and besîdes, tbat as 
pious alms sbould be giyen to the said Thomas and to those of his 
Company, ont of tbe moneya of the town, tbe sum of eigbt ' livres 
parisie.' " ^ 

This Délibération of tbe assembly of aldennen, held extraordi- 
narily witb ringing of a bell in the hall of tbe bailiwtck, is com- 
pleted by an article of the Register of Accounts of the Town of Amiens 
{calé 22), whicb proves the making over on the same day of the 
above-named sum to " Thomas, earl of little Egypt," to belp bim and 
his people, to the number of forty persons or thereabouts, ail ex- 
cluded and driven ont of the county of Egypt by infidèle . . . 
seeing that by letters Our Holy Father tbe Pope gives, and bas 
given, great indulgences and pardons to those who give alms to the 
said Thomas and to those of bis company." ^ 

Without reproducing in extejiso tbis article of accounts, I bave been 
anxinns to extract from it ail the phrases which, even in repeating ail 
tbat we had already leamt from tbe Délibération, add sometbing to 
the colouring of the récital. For exaniple, " the county " of E^pt 
appears to me rather curions. But the capital interest of thèse two 
documente — of tbe first especially — is to inform us with a certain pré- 
cision of tbe contenta of ihe Pontifical letters. As it was eaay to 
foresee, the essential idea in the explanation of the wandering life of 
thèse "Egyptians" is the same hère as in the Impérial letter of 1417 ; 
it is not, bowever, formally question bere, as in tbe récital of tbe 

I "EchevmsgB tenu i. son de cloqas i la malt maUon (salle du bailliage) le 27' jour de 
Septembre 1427. Ordinairement c'était i l'Mttl da daguieri (on m&trie) que s'aBsemblaient 
le mafeur et lea échevins d'Amiens." Note de M. Doeerel. 

■ The publication of thèse two pieceg, followed by three otben certifying other Tiiits 
from people of Little Egypt to tbe town of Amiens in H4G (thia one ia partieularl; intereat- 
ing), in 1150, and in 1480, ia due to U. DuaeveL The tvhole bw appeand in the Jleme lUa 
Sociilfi Savanta dt> DéparlemtnU, 6th «erie», vol. It. July-Augost 1872; Port», Imp. 
Kat., in Sto, pp. 161-1G4. 
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Bourgeois de Paris, of penance and of pUgrimage, nor of the duration 
of this pilgrimage, which was to be of seven years (begînning in 
1422, after the PontiScal letter had replaced the Impérial letter). 
Evidently one must complète the two infonnations, one by the other. 
What would be étrange if the text from Amiens were taken Uterally, 
ifi that the Pontifical letter appeats to hâve been given to Earl Thomaa 
personally. Unless it can be eupposed, wbich is not lîkely, that the 
Pope had already granted a second letter to some Gypsies,* this inter- 
prétation ia contradicted by what we already know, and by what we 
hâve stiU to leam. Earl Thomas can hâve been but a lieutenant of 
the two Dukes who went to Eome ; and, aa such, he was the bearer 
when at Amiens of one of the originala, or of an authentic copy 
of the Pope's letters. We are hère authoriaed to think that tiiece 
already ezisted more than one copy of thia important document 

The Earl Thomas had aaid at Amiens that he and his people were 
goii^ " to the conntry of Flanders." A year and a half later, we 
meet in this r^on with a " great Earl of Lîttle Egypt," with about 
sîxty people of his conntry, who hâve every appearance of being the 
same as those of Amiens. It is in the town of Tournai, already 
visited by the Crypsies in September 1421 and in May 1422, that 
they reappear on the 23rdof March 1429, on which daytbe following 
placard was published in the town : — 

" Let no person whatsoever do or say to the great Earl of Lîttle 
Egypt or his people, who, to the number of 60 or thereabouts [bave 
been] driven ont of their conntry by the infidels, and who, by licence 
of the magistrates (Messieurs de la loy) of this town, intend to 
sojoum therein for four or five days, any injury, wrong, or displeasure, 
in body or in goods, in any way whatsoever, nuder pain of being put 
into the prisons of the town, and banished at the discrétion of the 
said mt^trates, but keep them peaceable by the giviug of alms (if 
one bas this dévotion) to such as require them." 

And the next day, 24th of March 1429, the "coneaux" (consuls, 
aldennen) of Tournai accorded to the great Earl of Little Egypt and 
his people, a succour of eight " livres taunwia," and sent them besides 
eight lots of wine for their chief, three measui«s of wheat, four casks of 
béer, fifty faggots, and two hundred herrings (Accounts of 1 429-1430).* 

1 Tf I rater iipon ths teeond period, ne aball ue, what U ulonlibiDg, tbat in 1439 the 
Pope igtin granted to loma Oypalea s bull, ei^oining them as r peiumce to travel Hbout the 
World duriog liz jtazt. Bat I do not thinb there ia anj trace of another PoDtiflesl letter 
belveen 1422 and 1439. 

* Sxlrmit du a*dau ngUlnt da Coattaa de la VitU de Tournai, pabliihed bjr H. 
Vanderbroeck, aTchifiat of ths town (work alnadf qaot«d), voL iL, Tonrnai 1SA3, pp. 
876-2n. 

VOL. U. — KO, I. 
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One sees tbat the réception is still very cordial in tbia town, where 
we know, notwithatanding, by the récital of the Chronique de Sandre, 
May 1422, that the people from Little Egypt could not hâve left a 
very good recollection of theinselves. Evidently the recommendationa 
of the Pope, and the proniised indulgences, had aroused a new 
interest in theit faveur. But if the présent band is still that of Earl 
Thomas, and if it had been travelling over this région for a year and 
a half, it is to be supposed also, seeing it was so well treated, tbat it 
conducted itself better tban otbers had donc elsewhere, and even at 
Tournai itself five years before. The leader of this detachroent bad 
perbaps comprehended tbat it was to the advantage of himself and 
bis people to observe a certain discipline. 

In tba same year, 1439, we Snd.the Gypsies in tbe Netherlands, 
and tirst in tbe town of Deventer (Province of Overysael), which they 
had already vîsited in 1420. But this Srst document is not very 
explicit We only leam &om it tbat the town tben paid in ail ten 
plaJcken to a certain " Gosen for baving cleaned out tbe warUhuys} 
in whîch the people from Little Egypt had lodged, and to a guide 
. named Hubert, for having led thèse Heidena, and taken them to 
Wie"(Wijhe).ï 

Thus, in 1429, as in 1420, the town of Deventer took upon itself to 
lodge thèse étrangers, and each of the two places in.wbich theylodged 
requîred a thorough cleaning. On thèse two occasions also the town 
gave them a guide when tbey left, and it was not probably out of 
pure obligingness, but, no doubt, to be sure that tbey had left the 
territory. 

It will be remarked that this document appears to be the first in 
the Low Oountries of tbe North where the people of Little Egypt are 
called ffeidens (Pagans), a name which tbey hâve retained in tbat 
country. M. Moihuijsen concludes from it that their pretensions to 
being Christians uo louger found credence. I doubt that tbis should 
be the only, or even the principal, reason for the adoption of this new 
name. I remark, ôrst of ail, that tbe Pontifical letter of 1422 bad 
aroused a fresb iuterest in the Christian world in favour of the 
Gypsies, and tbat, in fact, tbe gieater number of tbe documents tbat 
hâve corne to our knowledge, and which précède or closely follow 

■ ITanlAuiw — From s note bj H. Molhaijseo, it was a hoiue in which Toreign merchanU 
■lepoeitad their fiaUug tackle, which tbef thus «ecured from taxation. Tbia hoitse waa 
Hitnated near th« old Town Hall, at the corner o( Polutrast Street ; it became later on the 
Town Hall itself. 

3 Dt Bridtiu I» Ovtrijiitl, by P. C. Holbnijsen, in Overi/isclKkt Altnanack toi the year 
1341), Daventer 1839, 12ino (pp. 66-71), p- 31. B«prodnced b; Dirke, 1S50, p. G7. 
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that of Deventer in 1429, show the favourable réception they still 
met with alœo9t everywbere. It must not be foi^otten, in the next 
place, that thîs name of Seidtna (Pagans) had beeo givea them first in 
other conntries where they were considered as amverled heathens, very 
worthy of interest I think it very probable that the eame thing had 
happened amongst the people in the Netherlaiids, and that this popular 
appellation ended by taking very easily in the Dutch documenta the 
place of that of people of Little Egypt, whîch had been at first their 
officiai name since it was the one they themselves adopted, but which 
may hâve become even more liable to suspicion than their qnality of 
Christians. 

M. Molhuijsen has done wrong in not noting the date of the 
month and the day to which the docament we are now noticîng 
lefers ; and this is the more unfortunate as we hâve three othera of 
the same year. The sole reason I hâve for placing this one pro- 
visionally after Tournai (21th March 1429), aud before the three 
oxhen documents I bave just announced, is that the latter, better 
dated, belong to the end of the year, and that thei« is more margin 
between the end of March and the middle of October than between 
any other parts of the year. 

However it may be, we leaxn as followa from the accounts of the 
town of Utreclit, in the year 1429 : — 

" The Thuraday after Remigii > (the 6th October, if I mistake not), 
given to the Jhtke of Lower Egypt (Nederegypten), who had corne 
into our towii with the Seidenen, having a written permission from 
tlie Pope to visit the Christian land, iv. pots of wine, making vi. 
taken (anotber measure), at xxiv. groats the take, makes iv. livres xvi. 
achellings." ^ 

What is especially wanting hère, together with the name of the 
duke, is some soi-t of an indication respectîng the number of the 
Heidejis. 

Less than two months after, it is not a duke but an Earl of Little 
Egypt, whose name is equally unrecorded, who receives from the 
town of Amheim (Guelders) gîfts of divers nature, which lead oue 
to présume that his followers were rather more numerous : " Item, 
on the eve of St Andrews (29th Nov.), to the Earl of Little Egypt, 
with his Company, to the honour of God, vi. florins of Arnheim (vi. 
Ara guide). Item, to the same Earl, and to the heathen women 

> Thi< eTidenlIr r«Ut«a to the tnaulatùm qf St. JUmy, -whicli Mlaon tbe l*t of Oetobtr. 

> Dirki, work <ii]ot«d ot ISIiO, p. 110. 
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(beidenachen), to the honour of Cîod, half a muid of whe&ten bre&d, 
coalâiig L florin of Ârnbeim and ii blanks. Item, to Qiq same, a 
borrel of bops, costing xL blanka. Item, again to tbe same, a bundred 
berrings, costing l blanks." ^ 

It appears that tbis band, on leaving Âmheim, moved towards 
tbe south ; for Boon after, if the incomplète account of Baron Sloet 
is to be credited,' it is signalised at Bommel, a small town not far 
removed. He says tbat accordiog to an article in tbe Âccounts of 
tbe bailiff or seneschal (A7nhtman) of Bommel and of tbe Tieler- 
ward, a messenger was sent to the Duke of Guelders to inform 
him that "tbe Heidenen bad been fighting among themselvea as 
far aa Bommel." It is not without reason, no doubt, that M. Sloet, 
and, copjing ^m him, M. Birks, identifying the band of Arnbeim 
witb that of Bommel, gîve tbis fact as following tbe otber; but 
it wonld bave been much more clear if tbe précise dates of tbe 
two documenta had been given ; I hâve been able to establish the 
date of the first, but tbat of tbe second remains unknown to me. 

It ia i^ain îu the Low Countries that we meet the Gypsies at the 
b^inning of tbe year 1430, but tbis time it is in the soutb-western 
province of Zealand, which is entiiely composed of isles, a country 
tbat could not bave been eaay of accesa to tbe Gypsies in thèse 
times, as M. Dirka remarka (1860, p. 128). It is even in tbe most 
distant iale, tbat of Walcheren, tbat the town of Middîehurg, wbicb 
tben received tbem, is found. ' Hère is wbat we read in the 
manuscript Accounts of this town, under tbe year 1 430 : — 

" /tem, the 2 Ist day of Februaty, to tbe Duke of Little Egypt, who 
had come bere to receive alms, havîng letters from the Pope, wbicb 
allow bîm to travel over tbe land for five yeara (to beg), wbicb be 

> ThU docQment waa pubUihad, bat vyahout amy otlitT lUUe lAa* li<U a/ the year, by O, 
Van HuMlt, in hiB punphlet Slof voot eme Qddtrieht Sûtorie dtr Heidenen, Aniheni ISOG, 
in Sto of 79 page*, P- ^ i »id it hu beea reproduced in tbe urne maanBT by H. Dirka, 
IBfiO, p. 41. AfUr having had the «bole of the punphlet o( Van Hiua«lt tranalaUd In 1B19, 
1 vas itmck vith thls regrettable omission, nhich nllowed qb ta hape tb&t periiaps the 
original regiatar also containad the nama at the Earl of Little Egnit omitted b; Vau Haaselt. 
Upon thia laat point mjr hope «as ill tonnded ; bat, in December 1832, thanks ta loma 
Bieeedingly abliglDg friends, I obtained from M. Nljhoff, tbe leamed arcbivitt ofAriiheim, 
the complète teit of the document, which hu atlowëd of my re-eatabliihlng tbe date of the 
moiithamllhedail. I leanwd, on the same occaaian, af the eiistance of H. Dirks' book, and 
of a coDtribnUon bf the Baron Sloet in the Bijdragen . . . ot H. Nuhoff(lS4B), which bas 
been raade oae o( by H. Dirke. 

> Contributiont U the Hittory of the Heidrm in Owlderland (In Dutch) by the Baron 
Sloet 1d the flviJra^ntvDor Vandertundtehe OeKhinUniienOudheidktmdeoiH, N^hotT, Bth 
vol., 2d pKTt, 1846, pp. B4, 9G. Acconnt reprodu<^ by H. Dlrka, 18S0, p. 42, teit and 
note 2, with the aole date of the year 1429. 

> It il to be preanmed, however, thit it waa from Dntch Flanders that they pasaed, 
directly tnto thia ialand, havlng thw but one arm of the sea to cross. 
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coold not have done on hîs own authorîty : given xx. scbelliiigs 
gr."* 

I follow aa closely as I can the chronological order, without 
endeavouring to establish between thèse bands identifications for 
whicb the éléments are wanting. 

"The fifth day of the monthof Jnne [1430], came to Metz several 
Saracens from the country of ï^pt, who said they were baptized ; 
and there were as many as a hundred and âfty, as well men as 
women and little chiidren : and as they said, there vas a duke and 
two knigbta, and they were very ugly people." ' It is not said hère 
that tiiis visit of the Saracens of Egypt was the first that the tovn 
of Metz received, and it is probable that Lorraine, like Alsace, had 
not waited till 1430 to make acquaîntance witb the Gypaiee. 

In the Bame year, 1430, the Âccounts of tbe town of Leyden, under 
the rubric " Divers âccounts," without date of day, bear ; " As tbe 
Doke of £^pt of tbe Heidens desired a succour from tbe town, a 
quart of malvoisey costing vi. florins was fetched." * I suppose this 
was not the sole " succotu: " that the town of Leyden tben accorded 
to tbe Duke of Egypt. It is not presumable eitber that tbis dnke 
sbould bave tben been alone at Leyden.* 

It is again a duke, whose name is absent, as well as any indi- 
cation as to tbe number of people who accompanied him, whom 
we meet witb at the beginning of tbe year 1431, in the town of 
MiddlehuTg, whicb he himaelf, or his colleague, had visited in February 
1430. The Âccounts of tbis town, for tbe year 1431, bear: "Item, the 
xvi"' day of Jannary, given by tbe Butgomaster and the aldermen 
to the Duix of Egypt, because he was the bearer of letters from our 

I Dirki, 1S60, p. 138. 

* La ChroKÎqMê de la vUU de Met», collectsd by Huguaniu ; Hati, 18SS, I vol. in Urge 
Sto, p. 168. 

1 In Uw at>ienc« of anjr other date tlun that of yeir, the prcunt mide migbt ba plaosd 
u wsll bafor« tliB pua^e oCthe Qypsiesftt Metz in tbe month of Jnne u afterwardi. 

• BulUtin [Srmijk) of th* Sittorieai Society <^ ntrecht (In Dateh), *D. ISfiO, p. 412. 
Thû volume oontkins, p. 333 and p. 112, extncta o( the ecconnta of tha tawn of Leyden, 
conceming the lojoiirn of tbe Heidetu la thia town, pnbliahed by M. R&miiielmtii Ebecier, 
with the eiception of an ortrwt of the «ccoiints ot the town of Vtncht, conceming Dnko 
lUcbaal. in liS9, whtch precedea, p. 112, the eitucta of the accounte of Leyden. H. Dirki 
iDhlianpplementCA^ni^n de Nljhair, roi i., IBSS) hed contented htniielf, pp. 271-272, 
with refemng the reader to thla publication, bat ■ learned Dstch gentlenuui, M. Sarnconibe 
Sandeii, livingat Utrecht, had the kindnees, in 1865, to aend me tbe litanl tnnalation of 
the pagea of the BaUetin de la SocilU hitloriqve iT UtreM «Mch concern the Be[dena. This 
is not the only uaefal communication that I owe to hia great Iciudneaa. And I obtainsd the 
whole thiough the médium of another Datcb gentleman wbo vaa living lu Paria (he haa 
■ince diad). Baron de Golstein, to whom I had been Introdnced by a common Mend. and trho 
■t the aune tlme. with admirable patience, tnnatated witb me the nuneraua panagea of H. 
Dirkt' book «hleh were tbe moat important for me to know. I owed a grateful ackoow- 
ledgment lo theae obliging auilliariea. 
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gracious lord of Buiguudy,^ iiî. âorios of Philip (of Buigundy), which 
makes 9 schellings and 3 groats." ^ 

The too summaiy documents which follow will take us alternately 
from tbe Netherlanda înto Germany, and from Germany into the 
Netherlands. 

Âccording to an old Saxon author, it is in 1432 that the first 
Gypaiea showed themeelves at Erfurt,' It waa not, however, their 
fiist appeatance in Saxony, for we hâve met them at Leipzig as early 
as 1418. It remains to be known whether the Gypsies who are 
signalised to us in 1432 formed part of the group which had been 
travelling over the Weat since 1417, or whether they were new- 
eomers. 

The same question may be asked coaceming the Gypsies who are 
signalised to us for the third time in Bavaria in 1433.* 

The tirst fact that I meet with in 1434 is but a small individuàl 
one, and of an ambigiious nature. 

The AccouDts aiready mentioned ot the town of Leyden state in 
the year 1434 : " To Albert the Heiden, given for his new year (pro- 
bably then towarda the Ist of Jauuarj') xx livres."' Is it question 
hère of a keathen of some kind or other, or of a Gypsyî As the name 
of Seiden had been officially given to the Gypsies in the Netherlanda 
for some yeara,' the aecond alternative appeara at firat sight the most 

' Philip of Bargandy. 

' Dirka, 18C0, p. 128. 

' " Uuil (Mccccïxiu.) wotdsn ciq eraten di CzigauDer czu Erfort gBMhen." Exeerpta 
Saaoniai, Jlùniia et Thurinçiaca ei HooBchi Finieueia, >en vero nomine Jobannia Lindaeri 
aau TilUni onomaitico satographo, quod eilat in Bibliotbeca ■■Dttorin Lipeieiiei, iu the 
ScriploTts Tvrum yn-man. prteeipue Sâximicanm o[ Burchanlna Henckenlua ; Lipsiie, 17'28' 
1730, 3 vol», in fol., vol. H., col. 1653. 

* " lUnt, eodem «nno (1438), HungBri peregrinati aunt ad Aqniagranl."— "Eodeiu etuun 
anno, venoniDl ad Miram noatram quidam de populo Ciganorom, TulgariWr Cigewner noml- 
Dati," Andreœ preabyteri Ratisb. Chroniam (univeraale) np to the time of the Emperor 
Sigiammid anrt of th« Pope Martin 6th, à Jo. Chraft pradicatore Cambrensi interpolatum et 
usque ad an. 1490/»ntiiiaalum,— in the Corpia hUloT. medii œvi of Eocard, in fol. t. i. p. 21 6t 
Thatwoorthrea ahovelinE» are cartainlf wiitten by Andrew ot Ratisb on, contemporary oCthe 
fact to whioli Uioy relato ; tor they are to be fouod leitoally and undar the saine date, in the 
Chronicon de DdcHhu Bataria:, written by tho aame Andrew " 1 Christo nalo ad an. 1439, qno 
vivebat," and which haa been continued down to llgfl by Banholti, etc. "E^ta omnia k 
M. FBaaBH, cum notia." Ambergae, 1602, in 4lo. I might quote another édition of 1685 of 
the «aniB chroniole conlaining the «ame paaa^e, but 1 prêter to obaerre in pauiog that 
Freber, in ons of big notes placed at the end of the volume (p. 224), makes tbe Oypaiei 
deacsad from tbe Athingane. One sebs, bcsides, that the priest Andrew of Batiabon, to 
whom we owe three indications (in 1424, 1426, and 1433,— the Hiat very Important) concern- 
ing varions arrivala of the Gypsies iu Bavaria, haa occupied bimself a great deal with the 
historjr ot liia country, and I remark io ending tliat, âccording to his conutryman Aventin, 
who merited himself the siuname of the Bararian Herodotns, the Bavarians called bim their 
Titns-Livina. 

' BnlletiD (JTrontft) of tbe Hiatorical Society of Utreoht, an. 1860 {see note I of my 
p. «). 

* See my remarfce ou tlic n*tne of Seidmf, à propoi ot the docoment ot Devenir, 1429, 
pp. 3^ SB. 
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lîkely. Notwithstandîng, the eontext appears to indicate that this 
Heiden Albert had settled at Leyden, and lived there on the charity 
of tlie town and of the inhabitanta ; whieh was not quite impossible, 
but which would, however, be rather surprising on the part of a 
Gypsy of this period, 

Fiom the Netherlanda we paas to Frankfort-on-the-Main, which 
the Gypsies had already visited in June 1418, and where we now 
learn by the Book of AccourUa of the Tovni that, " in 1434, at Easter- 
time, 8 schellings were paid to a woman for keeping the Heidtns who 
were hère, and for giving them straw."* 

We bave just gone over some years during which our docamenta 
are very poor and rather incohérent; and now during four years 
they are about to fail us altogether, that is to aay, down to the year 
1438, which I bave adopted aa the tenu of this Fini Period, and as 
the initial date of the Second. It is to the year 1438 that I think I 
may refer a document, dated in a rather uncertain manner, but which 
appears to me to mark sufficiently the séparation of the two periods. 

This is a Bavarian document, not, as I foTmerly thought, relating 
to Bohemia as well as Bavaria, but evidently applying to a new group 
of Gypsies, probably rather numerous, who, uoHke those who had pre- 
viously arrived in Bavaria, made themselves known in the same year in 
one of the countries of the extrême west, as I think may be iuferred 
from facts to be brought together further on. As this document 
saturally belongs to the commencement of the second period rather 
than to the Srst, I shall not dwell on it any further hère. 

I am, besides, desirous of closing this FirU Period without further 
delay with the remarks which appear to me to be suggested by the 
facts I hâve been able to gather together. 

In thefirstplace, if I compare my présent study with that of 1844, 
I observe that the number of facts * corne to my knowledge bas more 
than doubled. But I am far less proud of this resuit than bnmbled 
to see so many blanks still subsistiug — such as those we still meet 
with between 1422 and 1427 (for the valuable information collected 

' DeuUcAa Biirgeiikuvt im MilletaUtr, by Dr. G. L. Kriegk, BTchivist of the town of 
Frankrort-on -the -Main, t, i. pp. 149, 160 (work already quoted in my first uticle, vol. i, 
pp. 207, SUS), It wiU be rcmarked that Dr. Kiiegk gives the BummarieB uul not the t«ltiui1 
eitracta of the articles concerniug tbe Oypaies, vhether in the Accoimtâ of the town or in the 
Books of the Burgamulera of Pninkfort. 

* I SKj facts, to the number of about thirty, and not cUxuuatitU, which are more numer- 
oua j for, to aay nothiug of those which I had collected for Switierland (IlIS), the value of 
which is put in question by the testimony o( the contemporary Justingec (1119 t ), nor of 
those relative to Strasbou^ and Alsace for the same jear, 1413, Rufus bai been added Ui 
Comerius (Hanseatic Towns, 1417) ; aod in lèverai places (Tournai, 1421 aud 1420 ; Ambeim 
and Bommel, Nov. 1429] the documenta are double. 
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at ïtatifibon in 1424 and 1426 reiiiains outside our proper limits), and 
at the end of this Ërst period, to say nothing of the poverty of the 
documente for certain yeai8. The contributions from certain countrîes 
— from ail, indeed, excepting the Low Countries of the North — remain 
very scanty, and I remark in particular the insufficiency of the docu- 
mente collected in the numerons Gennan countries, wherc it is to be 
suppoaed, however, that the Gypsies of thia first period must hâve 
often sojoumed, and where one might hâve hoped for information, ail 
the more ahundant inasmuch as hiatorical reeearch is there more 
widely diffused. 

It is very probable that some published documente may hâve 
escaped me, and I once more appeal to the Idndneas of those who can 
point out any snch to me.' But I am more and more convinced that 
a greater number of unpabliBhed documente remain to be discovered 
than those with which we are already acquaînted, and it is clear that 
thèse documente must consist more especially in extracte from Déli- 
bérations and Accounte of Town Councils.' In my study of 1844,all 
the documente of this First Period were passages of chronicles, save 
one, the délibération of the Council of the town of Sisteron (Ist Octo- 
ber 1419), On the contrary, in the score of new documente contained 
in my présent work — some of which refer to /aets which are not new 
— there are only five or six passages from chronicles (Bufus, Jnstinger, 
Trausch, the Chronique de FlavÂrt, the Diarium Sexennale of Andrew 
of Eatisbon for the yeare 1424 and 1426), with which loughttohave 
been acquaînted formerly, with the exception of one or two.' AU my 
other new documente are extracts from the Délibérations or Accounts 
of the Town CouncUs, and such like. 

It must be added that, out of the fourteen facte revealed to us by 
this new and very fertile source, eight are fumished by Holland,* 
that is to say, more than half of those collected in ail the countries of 

' I lutve giren «oms eiplanitioiu on this labjuet, witb m; ■ddreu (12 Bue de i'OdéOD. 
Pari»), in mjf tnlroductiim, No. for April 1889, ji. 1B6. 

■ The Ddiheratioiu and AecomtU al the tovni cousciEs are oftea coofonnded ; they «oine- 
timec fonn, eapscislly in towna of eoms importance, two différent «eriea of registen. To 
tbi* double and fertile source may somstimes be added bd article in the ikcùmkU nf mmt 
baii^ DT seiiMchal (aee the occoiTeace at Bontmel, end of November 1429), sometimei a 
pUmard (as at Tournai, 23d Uarch 1429). In my gênerai remai-ka I unité theae eicepUonal 
docunenta nith the prec«dliig. 

* Viz., thevalnablepaMageortheCAnmfïuede^^m^ltowaidi Uay 1422), the publica- 
tion of wblch dates but from ISfifl ; and perhapi the abort pauoige fnm the Ckroniqiie de 
Stratbmirs (manuacript) o( Traosch, the ignorance reapecting which waa tha more eicuaable 
forty-fiTe yeara ago, inaamach that even now it doea not appear to me eaay to be perfectly 
clear aa to the value of the (ew linea contained in it concerning tlia apparition of the Gypalea 
at Straabonrg in 1418. 

* The elx othen ara derired from Frankfort-on- tha- Main (June llIS and 1434, abont 
Kaitar), Mlcon (Slth AnguAt 1419), Tournai (30th S«ptember 1421 aiid28d Mareh 1429), 
Amieu» (27lh arptembrr 1427). 
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Western Europe. It ïa tihis which anthoiises my saTÎng that more 
docaments renutin to be âÏBCoverecI than those with vhich we are 
acquainted ; for, even supposing (wliat we cannot well know now) 
that the Ketherlanda particularly attiacted the Gypsies of tliia Firat 
Period,^ and suppoeing equally (what for my part I am not more sure 
of) that Holland, which has now fumished ahnost everything that can 
be expected from it, should be one of the conntries of ail Western 
Europe where the Délibérations and town Accounts, going so far baok 
as the beginning of the xv*'' century, hâve been the best preeerved, the 
disproportion is such as to lead me to think ^lat the field for future 
discoyeriee muât be veiy great 

What still remains etrangely obscure is the sojoum of the Gypsies 
in Switzerland in 1118, and probably în 1419. By bringing together, 
for lack of anything better, a certain number of non-contempo- 
laneous testimonies, I imi^ined formerly that I had arrived at a 
sufficiently close approximation to the trath ; asd as the number of 
1400 individuals, the loweat — and in reality the only one which was 
not evidently absurd, amoogst ail those fumished by thèse cbrooiclers 
— appeared to me to be still too large,' I had concloded that a meeting 
of a mass of &om 600 to 1400 Qypsies had taken jdace in Switzer- 
land ftt ihe end of Âugust and at the beginning of September 1418, 
and I had hinted that I thought the number of 600 the most likely. 
This number, very snperior to those I had met with in the whole 
course of the First Period, would besides hâve aufficiently justified 
the name of grand rendeevout that I gave {ihid. p. 33) to thia ezcep- 
tional gatheriog ; and it appeared clear to me that " ail the Gypsîes at 
that period in Western Europe " were assembled there. 

Now, as will hâve been seen in my article of July laat, ail this (to 
say nothing of secondary détails), appears to be called in question by 
a pass^ in a Swias chronicler contemporsry to the even^ Justinger, 
according to whom the " baptized Eeidetta " who visited Switzerland 
for the first time were only "more than two hundred in number," 
and only appeared there in 1419. This new testimony is certainly 
of great value, but notwithstanding, I cannot, before more ample 
information has been obtained, consider it as entirely destroying ail 
the preceding, especially certain parts of the passage in Tschudi, who 
places the event in 1418, giving exceedingly précise dates. 

1 I renuiï ttut, in thii ngion, uid even in those osar to It, it Tonnial, at Andsiu, tha 
paopic &am Uttle Sgjpt tn geatitllj admitted, and «tbd Kim«timu gntuitDoily lodged in 
llie towiu, «hcn aulMidiw are uuKinled to tLem, wbilit in nuny othsr plieu thej are obligod 
to pm the night withont the mil». It ippe&n to me, at the aame time, that Ihay gsuenlly 
oondnctad tlunuelTet bett«r io the NethatUndi tban eliewheie. 

I Sm aij Hemoir of IBM, pp. 30-31, 4S and 47 ot the tiragt-i-parl. 
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The question of the firat arrivais of the Gypsies in Switzerlaud 
still remains open, and I repeat hère the hope * that it may form the 
aabject of spécial reseai-ch on the part of some learaed student of this 
country. . It ia only after a study of this kind that we shall know 
positively whether there were two arrivais — one in 1418, and another 
in 1419 — or one only in one or the other ot the above-named yeara, 
and if either of thèse by its numerical importance continues to justify 
the idea of a gênerai rendezvous, of a meeting particularly complète 
of ail the Gypsiea scattered over Western Europe under the orders ot 
Dnke Andrew and Duke MichaeL I will remark, besides, that a 
number of three or four hundred would still be sufficient to answer 
to the idea ; for that of four hundred or thereabouts which haa been 
given us in the beginnin^ in the Hanseatic towns far exceeds ail 
those that we hâve met with elsewhere ; it probably comprised ail 
the membera of this first immigration, and it is possible that this one 
in the course of ita pérégrinations may hâve experienced heavier 
losses from the inclemency of the climate and bad treatment * than it 
had gained by the adjunction of fresh members and by births. I even 
remark that, after the number of fonr hundred or thereabouts given 
in the Hanseatic towns, that of " more than two hundred," furnished 
by Jnstinger himself, ia the highest we hâve met with, tt^ther with 
that of " about two hundred," which is given us at Forli (7th August 
1422), after the band of Bologna (July 1432), which only numbered 
a hundred soûls, had made its j unction with another in order to pro- 
ceed together to Borne. Without doubt our Gypsies made a point of 
being as numerous as possible to présent themselves to the Pope, and 
perhaps this number of two hundred reall y représenta nearly the whole 
of the immigration at that time. The lai^est number after this is 
that of 150, which I supposed to exist at Augsburg (Ist Nov. 1418), 
but perhaps I made too high an estimate from the sole circum- 
stance mentioned by the chronicler that there were fifty men, with a 
great many women and childreu, under the coaduct of two dukes and 
several earls ; perhapa the Bâle troup nearly contained the same 
number, in 1422, under Duke Miehael, although the chronicler gives 
no sort of indication in this respect when he speaks of fifty hoises ; 
and finally it is this number of one hundred and fifty or thereabouU 
which is given us by the chronicler of Metz (6th of June 1430) for 
the band led by a duke and two knights. 

At ail events, it now appears clear that it is no longer the too great 
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nnmber of Sypsies asaembled in Switzerland that cao embarrass us in 
OUI appreciatious coDcenÙDg tbe numerical importance of the Gypsies 
acattered over the Weat duringthia First Period — from 1417 to 1438. 
I had fonnerly made the novel remork tbat there could not possibly 
be a question at this period of a gênerai immigration, as had been 
supposed up to tbat time, — tbat, on the coatrary, it was a single, band 
of some bundreds of individuals, who had then travelled over aU 
the countries of the West, under the conduct of the aame chiefs, pre- 
senting everywhere the same lettere of recommendation from the 
Emperor ârst, afterwards from tbe Pope, and tellîng everywhere tbe 
same taies. 

The new documents whicb bave since been added to tbose I 
brougbt foTward in 1844 hâve only confirmed thèse conclusions. I 
cannot flatter myself mncb more than formerly that I hâve followed 
in r^;ular order the itineraiies of our travellera, the insufBciency of 
the documente still leaves too many blanks ; but ail tiiat we leam 
tends to make us recognise the same immigrants. 

Tbe proof that ail thfe Gypsies then scattered over tbe West (with 
some possible exceptions wbich I am more disposed to admit now 
tban formerly) belonged to the same group, wbich could not be 
very numerous, springs from three facts, of wbicb the two first are in 
close connexion. 

Thèse are, first, tbe possession of letters of recommendation from 
tbe Emperor, and afterwards from tbe Pope, which, it ia true, is not 
formally mentioned eveiywhere, but wbich is nmrly everywhere 
évident. Secoudly, tbe fundamental identity of tbe same taies, in 
visible conformity with tbe contents of tbe Impérial and Pontifical 
lettera. It is the possession of tbese letters wbich induces our 
Gypsies to présent themselves to tbe municipalities as pénitents and 
pilgrims, and in tbis quality to demand subsidies ; it is by availing 
themselves of thèse venerated documents tbat they often draw a 
crowd around tbem, and make récitals in whicb they may occasionally 
introduce some romance, and whicb présent some variations, but 
which are always based ou the same thème. Now, even in admitting, 
as I am inclined to do, that thèse letters did not consist of one single 
exemplar, and that there existed one or two authentic copies of them, 
destiued to serve the varions detacbments when tbe cliiefs and their 
band separated to follow différent directions, the possession of thèse 
letters is only possible for a limited nnmber of inunigrants, eJl belong- 
ing to the same group ; for one may be sure tbat the chiefs to whom 
' tbese letters had been accorded, and wbo made so good a use of them 
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for tbemselves and tbeir bands, would not bave renounced sucb a 
prml^ in iavour of any other sort of Gypsies. Later, tbe notoriety 
of tbese bigh recommendatioiis may bave profited aven to tbose who 
weie not provided witb tbeni, and wbo had uot knowQ bow to pro- 
cure tbemselves otbers ; but in tbe course of tbîs First Period, one 
sees veiy well, and on several occasions, tbat it was tbe real docu- 
ments tbemselves, in a fonn evidently autbentic, tbat were presented 
to tbe town councîls by tbe cbiefs soUcitiDg subsidies. One may also 
remark tbe manner in wbicb tbe Fope's letters, ivhen it is felt needfui, 
are, so to say, grafted on tbose of tbe Emperor. AU this reveals a 
UDÎty of action wbicb excludes tbe idea of a multitude. 

But a third proof of the identity of tbe bands tbat we babitually 
meet witb in tbe most varied countries of Western Europe comes to 
add itself to the precediug, and to conârm tbem : it is tbe identity of 
tbe cbiefs conducting thèse bands, as far as we are able to verify. 
Most frequently eacb band is commanded by " a duke " : at two 
places,* bowevei (at Ziiricb, August-September 1418; at Augsburg, 
Ist Xovember 1418), we are told tbat tbe Gypsies bad tvio d%ikes at 
tbeir bead. Unf ortunately tbeir names are not given us conjointly ; 
but tbey are given aeparately in some places. At Zurich probably 
(1418), and certainly at B&le (1422), it is tbe DvJce Micheul ;> at St 
Laurent-lez-Màcon (Ai^ust 1419), at Deventer (Marcb 1420), and at 
Bologna (July 1422), it is tbe Duke Andrew. And tbese names and 
titles are quite autbentic, for we &nd tbem again at two dates 
belonging to tbe Second Feriod, viz. Duke Michael of £^pt at 
Utrecbt io 1439, and "the greatand renowned Lord Duke Andrew of 
IJttle Egypt," thus qualified by the municipality of Cobnar (Alsace) 
in 1442. I must add tbat, up to tbe présent moment, I am 
acquainted wîth but a third personage wbo, in the Second Period, bas 
borne the title of duke. 

It was evidently tbe two dukes, Andrew and Michael, wbo b^ether 
directed ail the immigrants of the First Feriod. 

Under tbese two superior chiefs, or one of the two, liie documenta 
I bave biougbt to light mention sometimes an earl, aometimes 
several earls and lords, sometimes two or several knigbts.' There is 
consequently no reason to be surprised at seeiog a detachment at 
Amiens under tbe command of Earl Thomas (27tb Sept 1427), tben 

1 Tbese two locilitles a» probably not ths onlf one», Binongat thon that we Ic&ow, wliere 
tbetwodnkesBTefound tog«tber; but eTon in tboM p1*eeswhei«tbe]rweraunita(l,lti« pén- 
ible tbat only one ot tbe two waa in évidence. 

» Iwt Mille "Sire Miqaiel, Piinoa of Latiiigbem, in ^ypt" (Tonmal, SOUi September 
U21), eoucerning whom I hare given wb&t eipUnationa I hâve beeo able. 

> It is eiclasivel; ta pnesages of fkrenictti tbat tbese geiieml indications ve due. 
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at Tournai (March 1429), under that of a gnai earl of Little Egypt, 
and at Amheim (November 1429), ander an earl of Little Egypt. But 
as the name of one of thèse earls is only once given, and their 
number is besides noknowo to ns, tbere is no inference to be drawn 
thenoe as to tiie identitj of the G^psy bands of tbis period. 

A few words remain to be said of certain circumstances entirely 
exterior, but I think sufficiently remarkable, conceming wbicb one is 
surprised net to obtaiu more information in the documenta of the 
Fiist Period. 

It is not astonishing that nothing should be said of the par- 
titular language that thèse Etrangers ' spoke between themselvea, for 
it would hâve been neceseary to distioguish it, that is to say, to be 
acquainted vith it more or less, which would bave been impossible 
to people of Western Europe. But bow does it bappen that no 
one shonld bave made the least remark on the difBcnlty which the 
Gypaies must bave experienced in communicating with the in- 
habitants of countries which they were visiting for the ârst time ? 
I think that a certain nnmber of thèse immigrante must hâve 
become, to some estent, familiar with German in some parte of 
Eaatem Europe, and that it served them not only in the Gennau- 
speaking countries, but also a little, no doubt, in some others, 
such as Holland; but it evidently was not from |the firat day 
that an adaptation could be made betweea their Austrian-German and 
Uie very différent tongnes and dialecte even of those conntrieB which 
linguistically belong to the German family. Some amongst them 
must aiso hâve leamt a little Italian in the East, which wonld hâve 
hetped them even in the south of France. But ail this could not 
bave rendered the meana of communication very easy. I am especî- 
ally astonished that the two chroniclers who bave written in French, 
the autfaorof the Chronique de /"^Tufre (Tournai, about May 1422), and 
that of the Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris (Paris, August-Sept. 1 427), 
who bave given us so many curious detaila on the Gypaies whom 
they had seen so near, should say nothing of their French jargon, uor 

> AnntiiiDs (tha BaniUn hUtotUn of the b^inning of th« «iitcantli ccntnry, to vhom 
wg QWB tfag docnmaDt wbleli opaus the Second Period) raya, howerer, in hii Anitcàet duciun 
Beiariœ (t. iii. of the récent édition ol hll OidijiMe Iforif 1d StoIs. in 8to, Mâucbeii, ISSO- 
8S, p. 1118), Uut the Oiipriai ipMk tbe tongae of the Wendi or Venèds : " ExperimantlB 
cogDOTi eoi ntl VanediiS lingnl," > «truge tsaertion, but perhapi inlereating, for it woaM 
*eein to indlcate Uut there were namerona Oypaiaa In BkTaria et thii time, vho b*d oona 
tbere from the région of the binks o( the Viatnla. It is not perhapa (ueleia to observe that 
Jobn-Oeorge Eccard (or Ecbhard), irbom I bave alread; uamed aa the editor ot one of tbe 
writing* at the Priast Andrew ot Ratiabon, baa given a Vaalmiaritm Vm€iliaim in hia 
worfc, SUUiria Sludii <ti/mologici tingvœ aermanico! haettttui iv^tnti, etc., Hanovene, 
]711,iD8vo. 
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of any other language ^Gennao, Italian, or other) which might be 
knowQ to be more familiar to them. The Btmrgtois de Paris, who 
" went three or four timea to speak to them," and who evidently 
receiveâ from their motith the loug récital of their religioue adven- 
tures, does not appear to bave experienced any difBculty in compre- 
hending them. It û tnie that in 1427 thèse Gypaies had been 
travelling over the countries of the West for ten years ; but we bave 
only eatablished their previous présence in French-speaking countries 
la AuguBt and October 1419, at Mâcon and at Sisteron, and in Sept 
1421 and May 1422 at Tournai ; and tbese passages througb régions 
vhere the popular Frencb language presented great différences, had 
taken place, as one sees, eeveral yeare before. Muet it be inferred 
from what the Bourgeois dt Parit tells us, that thèse Gypsies had 
travelled over France much more thau we bave been informed of ? 
It is very possible. But this was not the case at Mâcon, for 
example, in the month of August 1419 ; and the Exister of the 
délibérations of thia town, which already contains more détails than 
are usually to be found in documents of tbia kind, remains silent, as 
does ail otber testimony, on tbe point in question. To conclude, we 
may, I think, aay in a gênerai manner that tbe silence of tbese docu- 
ments, whilat it autborises our thinking that tbe Gypsies had a 
remarkable facility for assimilating foreign languages, makes one 
désire some explanations, of which one is surprised not to lind the 
least trace, concerning the manner in which communications were 
beld witb thèse strangers in tbe countries where they arrived for the 
first time. 

Neither are we very clearly informed on another more important 
point I mean the vehicles and the shelters that thèse nomads may 
bave had. 

We hâve seen that the chronicler Andrew, priest of Ratisbon, in 
speaking of the Gypsies who arrived in Bavariain 1424 and in 1426, 
mentions very distinctiy their tmis. But this double information 
concerna new-comers /rom Hungart/, whom I liave clearly dis- 
tinguished from the great band come certainly from a greater dis- 
tance, whioh had been travelling over the countiies of the West since 
1417, and which bas formed the essential object of our study during 
tbe whole of this First Period ; for thèse Uungarian Gypsies, of 
whom we lose the trace iu Bavaria, evidently remain strangers to 
what I hâve called the officiai immigration of this epoch. 

The question is to know whether the Gypsies, whose pérégrina- 
tions I bave endeavoured to follow in tbe countries of the West from 
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1417 to 1438, had alao tents^ It is certain that none of tbe docu- 
ments coDcerning them make the slightest mention of them. But 
one may hesitate to conaider tliis silence as décisive, beca^ae none 
speak either of ehariots, which is ail the more extraordinary, because 
we know that thèse immigrants, more or less horse-dealers (aea 
Tournai towards May 1422), were not wanting in horses : the detach- 
ment of 100 persons who visited Deventer in March 1420 had about 
forty ; the band, more or lésa numerous, which appeared at Bâle in 
1432, after the month of Âugust, had about ^yï^. One aaks one's-self 
how people travelling with women and children, and who, being in 
many places excluded from entering the towns, were obliged "to 
camp in the fields dutîng the night " (especially in the Hanseatic 
towns, 1417; at Berne, 14IS[?]; at St Laurent-lez-Mâcon, August 
1419; at Sisteron, October 1419), could dispense with one or the 
Other of Buch shelters as tents or wagons more or less closed. The 
thiDg appears so unlikely that I at first thought thàt, notwithstauding 
the silence of the documents, they muât necessarily hâve had tenta or 
waggons, if not both ; and I inclined to give the préférence to wagons 
for several reasons : I thought that thèse élever people had probably 
given up the use of tents wheu they spread themselves over the West, 
because their use would hâve testîfied to their former nomadic habits, 
and would be in contradiction with the taie in which they represented 
themselves as being in possession of land in their ovm couniry (see 
especi^ly the récital in the Bourgeois de Paris). And I also thought 
that the silence of the documents in respect to ail sorts of vehîcles 
waa more easy to be understood than that conceming tents, which 
are a shelter much more likely to attract attention in our part of the 
world. It is besides certain that the use of waggons, impossible in the 
East on account of the absence or the bad state of roads, wbb more 
practicable in the West even at this period. 

I am aware that, in our times, there are unfortunate Gypsiea in 
our countries too poor to hâve any sort of wheeled shelter, and who 
pass the night as they can, sometimes in tbe bam of a compassionate 
or timotous peasaut, oftener under a bridge or nnder some natural 
half-shelter, which they render more complète by some old drapery 
hung upon pôles. But thèse expédients did not appear to me appli- 
cable to large bands of a hundred or of fifty persons, or sometimes 
more, who found themselves stopped at the entrance of a town, and 
who, baving probably foreseen tbe case, wonld naturally also provide 
tbemselves in conséquence. I supposed it the more willingly that 
the bands in question were better organised, as is indicated hy the 
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hierarchj of the leaders, and also probably leas poor than they 
appeared to be,' aa may be dedaced from divers circumstsnces, more 
eapecially from the posseBsion of a large Qnmber of horses. I had 
then at first thought that the imm^nta of the First Feriod, to epeak 
first of ail of those only, must bave had waggons, certainly not resem- 
bling the wheeled and sometimes very comfortable abodea wbich 
Gypsies and motintebanks of our period in France and Englaud call 
earavans, and whioh reveal half-civilised habits, but vehicles, whicb by 
the aid of some drapeiy stretched over hoops might serve as ehelter 
on an occasion. 

But in leading over and over again the documents of this period, 
I finally conclnde that they are lésa compatible with those conjectuies 
than tb^ appeared to be at first sight. When Comerius and Raiiis 
(1417) both tell us that " some were on horseback, and the others on 
foot"; when Justinger, the Swiss contemporary chronioler (1419 ?), 
vrites, " They had among them dukes and earls, who were provided 
with good ailver belts, and who were on horseback ; tbe others were 
poor and pitiful " ; — when one reads in tbe Exister of the Délibéra- 
tions of the town of M&con (August 1419) that " they lay in the fields 
like cattle " : — snch testimony, coming precîsely from the same places 
where it is said they were not allowed to pass the nîght in the town* 
appears finally to ezclude tlie idea of vehicles and, above ail, of any 
nnmber of vehicles proportionate to that of the travellers, and fitted 
to serve them as a shelter upon occasion. It wontd hâve been so 
natural in each passage of thèse chronicles to mention them, if they 
had existed, that I am forced to conclude that there were none. 
Some other testimonies, especially that of Bol(^a (July 1422), where 
one sees the duke lodge at a hostelry, and the troop shelter itself 
nnder the arcades, may be invoked in the same sensé. 

Thus few or no conveyances, and certainly no tents — thèse, I 
think, are the conclusions at which we arrive for what I call the 
officiai immigration of the First Feriod (1417-1438). 

I tbink I may even now add that, later on, the use of vehicles of 
varions sorts spread itself little by little amongst the numerous 
Gjpsiea who immigrated into the West, but that the tent remained 
generally unknowu to them nntîl a relatively récent epoch, when the 
English Gypsies revived the use of it. 

< " BrieF, ce Mtoient lu plus porrei crittnica que on vit oncqnaa venir «n France da >ega 
d< honune."— /o«™aZ ifuii BovrgtoU dt Parit (I'^' 

* Tbete i*, >$>lit, the document from Sleteroa (October 1119), «hich atttite tbat, not 
biTing tbe penninioD to enter into the town, they nmalned twa dA;B encMDped In ■ meftdow, 
Uke men o( umi (kM tuM lothati more gattium nrmonMi). Bat It would be d 
know euctlj how men ot umi encunped et thet period. 
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England is, in tact, if I mistake not, tbe only couotry of Western 
Europe where tbe use of re&l tente, oftea of large dimensions, actually 
exista omong the Gypsies at the same tîme as that of tbe caravan». 
But Mr Groome * appears to me to bave shown that it is very likely 
tbat thèse tents of tbe Englisb Gypsies, quite différent from tbose 
of the Gypaies of tbe East, are of récent invention. Everywhere else, 
if my memory serves me right, even in Spain, the country where the 
Gypsies are the most numerons in the West, the nse of tents — I 
mean real tents, and not shelters got up at a moment's notice — ia 
generally imknown to the Gypsies of tbe West, and if tbia surprises 
me hnt little in the présent, I am, on the contrary, much aatonished 
at it in the perioda which correspond to tbe great immigration 
(Second Period), or which closely follow it; for it appears to me 
beyond a doubt tbat the use of tents waa gênerai and of long standing 
amongst the Gypaies of the East at this period — that is to aay, 
amongst those of the couutries from whence our immigrants came. 
It is hère that I differ from Mr Groome, who bas been mistaken, 
according to me, in mixing up the East and the West in tbis question, 
and, besides, in contenting himself, as regards the East, with one 
single example, to which be attrihutes too easily a négative value. 

First of ail we must notice, with Mr Groome himself (ibid. p. 68), 
that " ot tbe présent time, in tbe Ottoman Empire, the Tchinghianés 
possessing tents are much more numerous than their house-dwelling 
brethren." Is it likely tbat people so profoundly nomadic as the 
Gypsies, and wbo had inbablted or traversed countries where tbe tent 
Î3 used (especially Asia Minor), sbould hâve waited until modem 
timea to adopt tbis shelter and abode so well adapted to ail tbe 
nomads of the East ? It would be necessaiy, in order to establish a 
a fact so little probable, to bave very clear proofs — that is to aay, 
what is always rare, négative testimonies of a décisive import. Now, 
I ûnd qnite the contrary. 

The documente which make us acquaînted with the Gypsies of 
the East, not only before the migration of the fifteenth century in tbe 
West, but ftlso during tbe course of that century, are not yet very 
numerous, and I hâve several times remarked, with some persistence, 
that we are generally indebted^ for thèse documente (even for those 
of tbe West relative to immigration) to exceptional circumstances. 

Xow one of thèse exceptional circumstances is naturally the 

I iD Ub earioni and Intoreatinf book, /n Oyjay TtnU, Edinbargh, 1S80, Sto of Titi 
■nd 8S7 pigM, pp. 67, 58. 

* 8n iD AnUeedatU and Fttlvdti <No. ror April 1SS9), pp. 169, 201, whnc I mter th« 
Tudar ia nome fonner writloga. 
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groupiog oC a large namber of sedejUary Gypsies in a very frequented 
plaça If a foreign traveller passes that way, hîs attention will 
naturally be more drawn to this étrange population of a certain 
importance, which he can visit at his leisure and concerning which 
he can get information, than by meetiDg on the road eome nomadic 
family of whom he knows nothing. It is tbus we are indebted for 
valnable information to aome German travellers of the end of the 
sixteenth centnry, concerning two or three groups of Gypsies estab- 
lished in the Peloponnesus. It is one of thèse documents that 
Mr. Groome bas in view. But let us set the question ou its rîght 
basis. 

I bave blamed Mr. Groome for mixing up the East and tbe West 
in tbe question — in my opinion, they onght to be clearly aeparate— 
and for havicg coucluded, from tbe absence of tents among the Gypsies 
of tbe West, that tbe same absence existed more or less anciently 
among tbe Gypsies of the Kast. I must find fault with him aiso for 
makiug another confusion. Wbat is the real question ? It is wbether 
nomadic Gypsies of the East bad generally tents at the period wben 
the Gypsies undeniaUy nomodk, at least in the West^ wbo had corne 
fiom the East into the West, were, as must be admîtted, and as is 
most strange, generally nnprovided with this kind of shelter. 

Now, in order to reply negatively to this question, Mr. Groome 
contents himself (p. 57) with bringing forward the case of the Gypsies 
of Modona in the Peloponnesus, visited quite at the end of the 
fifteenth century by a German from Cologne, Arnold de Harff, wbo 
were sedentary. Indeed, Harff, in bis valuable description,' begins by 
telling us tbat this Gypsy colony, of some importance (about 300 
familles), live in a remote suburb of Modona in " small rusb-covered 
bouses," wbere thèse strangers, nearly "naked," exercise différent 
crafts; and Mr Hopf, before this quotation, says (p. 13) a few words 
which appear to explain this state of thiugs, not only at Modona, but 
at Kauplia, wbere another Gypsy colony existed. He says that the 
Venetians wbo, from their fortified castles situated on the coasts, 
commanded tbe Peloponnesus before the Turkish conquest, granted 

I "at Uaat in Ihe Wesl" : I adci thèse wprds, atter reflectioii, to mf ftlready rather com- 
pliuted pbrue ; for the eiample of the Qfpsies, comiag for the most put from CurfU, 
who landed »t Liïetp*il '" J"ly ^^^ t™» "'ï A"* »rticte, April 1889, p. 204) shows, it I un 
not mistsken, thst sedenlary Gypsies, as boob es they emigrate, easUy become tiomad. Thia 
remsrk, joined to tbe récitals of the Qypsiea of the Fini l'eriod, u well w certain mdieationa 
contakned in Hopf s puapblet, quoted further on, will perhspa throw some ligbt upoti tbe 
liiitoT7 of tbia initial period ; but I cannât foi the présent do more thim indicate this rather 
huardoos opinion. 

1 ReprodacBd bj Cnrl Hopf in hia pampblet Die BiKiuandeTtaig der Zignmer in Ennrpa, 
Goth», 1870 (in snuU 8ïo of 47 pages^ p. H and followinp. 
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to tbe Gypsies and also the Jews, in reason of the payment of a tax, 
commercial toleratioD and an asylum va the outskirts of the defences 
of the ports, where thèse strangera, Gypsiea aod Jews, had their own 
Street and their own quarter. 

Certainly this is net an ordinary state of things for the Gypsies, 
neither is it a condition in which they could stand in need of tenta. 
The Gypay colony of Corfu, of whose history the same author, Hopf, 
has been able to give a summary from the year I340,> did not 
reqnire them any more than thèse. 

As to the few other documents anterior io the migration of the 
fifieeiUh century, to speak first of thèse, they are not more of a nature 
to enlighten us concernlng the tents of the nomads. I am acquainted 
with but one only which concerns the nomadio Gypsies,' and this is 
tbe Cretan document (an. 1332), whose author, Symon Simeonis, 
does not content himself wilh mentioning the tciUs of thèse strange 
people, but describes them in a few words. Hère is a positive and 
relatively ancient document, which appears to me of more vaine than 
the négative proofs invoked by Mr. Qroome. 

As far as the régions of the Danube are concemed at more récent 
periods, I think that testimonies would not be wanting for Roumania 
if I had leisure to search for them. What is certain is that as regards 
HuDgary they are already conclusive. We hâve first of ail the two 
passages of the Priest Andrew of Ratisbon (Ratisbon, 1424 aud 1126), 
which the reader will no doubt recollect. After that we bave the 
letter of the King of Hungaty, Wladislns, granted in 1496 to Thomas 
Polgar, Woiwode of the people of Phaiaoh, " unà cum aliis Phara- 
onibus svh viginti quinque tmioriis."' Finally I will content myself 
with referring to the Numbers iv, and v. of the Appendix {Beylage) 
of Grellmann {édition of 1787), where two officiai documents of 1660 
and 1616 will be found. Both of them concem the Gypsies of 
Hungary, and they are very signiflcant ; for one would be inclined 
to think on reading them that ail the Gypsiea of Hungary had tenta, 
which wonld probably exceed the truth, but which provea how much 
the use of thèse tents was gênerai amongst them. I need scarcely add 
that this use was not evidently of récent date. I remark that, accordîng 

i Ibid. pp. 17-22. I bave uialysed the v&luable documents furoiihed by Hopf, in État 
de ta Qiu4lion de VandattuU dtt Ttiganu tn Europe (CoDgret* of Budapest, 1876), Puis, 
1877. 

< There ia also s paaaage in the OeattU, writleo in verM bjr an Anstrian nionb, abost 
1122, which evidently regarda the Gyps; copper-rmitlu (caldarari), grtU, travellars (see 
État de ta Qautiû», pp. 23-26 of the tiri-d-parl), and one can bardly doubt that theie 
Orpejea, tikentd to tht Arabi bj the author, had tenta, but they an not formallf deaignated, 
nhlch il not aurprising in a. document o( thia nature. 

> Georg. Pwy, AnnaUa région Sunçaria, lu foL, Paw if. |p. 273. 
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to the dispositions of the Act of 1560, it was usual to connt by tents, 
" according to the custom obseived ab antique," for raising the aonual 
tribute (one floria) împosed on the Gypsies in Hungary ; as in Wal- 
lachia and în Moldavia, where they were slaves, it was nsual to coimt 
by salaschet > when a group of Gypsîes was given or sold. 

To couclude, the use of tente among the Gypsies of the East, at 
the period of the immigratioa into the West, appears to me beyond 
doubt But the absence of tents among the Gypsies of the Imniigra- 
tion (with the exception of those possessed by the Gypsies who came 
from Hungary into Bavaria in 1424 and H26) still remains nnex- 
plained. 

I hâve perhaps dwelt rather long on thia question of tenta, but it 
appeared to me intereating to state it with some piecision : it is per- 
haps the surest way uaefully to provoke the atteution of Gypsiolt^ts, 
aud to call forth the communication of some new documents, by help 
of which it may be solved more completely. 

As regards Mr. Groome, I am persuaded that he will only see in 
the criticisms of bis address a new proof of the high value I set upon 
his opinion. I am, besides, agreed with him on this point, that the 
Gypsies certainly do not cease to be Gypsies by the sole fact that 
they cease to live under the tent (p. 69). I will add that even the 
aedentary life does not always tranaform thera. Theit transformation 
dépends upon complex circumstances which I cannot examine hère. 
One remark more. It is in the uatural order of things that the 
nomadic Gypsies should become sedentary ; aud I also comprehend 
that Gypsies, either indîvidually, or by groupe, after having quitted 
their wandering life, should retum to it sooner or later (in certain 
cases it will be a real effect of atavism). But I cannot admit that 
the Cfyp»y race should ever hâve been a sedentary race, becoming 
afterwards a nomadic one. 

There are two other questions, more or less connected, which it 

. would be interestiug to elucidate if possible : To what classes of 

* Easteni Gypsies did most of those who bave imraigrated into the 

varîous countries of the West belong ? * Why, in several of thèse 

■ Tbi« iroid (whicb wu faaidljr ever appliad but to Gypif groupe) ii generallj traiulated 
hy familt/, hoauMd; bat its preelie etymalogy and ite signiHcation are rather obscur*, 
*ad I tblnk that niither tbeae words, Dor that ot Iml, translate it eiactlj. I atn tald that 
in modani times Ihe aaUuch comprises the wagon, the tant, and the Gypay houiebold. 

' The teat <]ne«Uon is not perhaps withoat eome conoection with Ihis one.— And the 
aulmme o( tha Qypsica of the Immigration, it one were well acquainted nith it, aud above 
sll, it one were Bci|uainled with Ûie diSerencaa preseuted in this respect bf the dif- 
férent groaps ot immigrants, would probably also throw some light upon thèse qaestiona. 
But wa do not posaess thU iaformitioD, and I ehall no donbt hâve but tittle to add to the 
little monograph (raluable m Is ail that cornes from the pen of that excellent Qypsiologist 
pabliahed by Mr. H. T. Croflon under this title, The Former Cottmnt of the OyptU* (Man- 
cbeater, IB7S), In Sto, of 10 pages. It saUces that I sbaald refer the rrâder ta IV 
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countiies hâve they showo themselves greater thieves, more idle, and 
sometimes more mischievous, than the average amongst tbeir brethien 
in the East, or at least Iq some parts of the Eaat ? But thèse are 
vety délicate questiona, and if I enter at ail upon them, I prefer 
waiting. I intend to publish in an early article, not the history of 
the Second Period, but aome small contributions to tbis history ; and 
perbaps the documents I Bhall hâve to consult on tbis occasion will 
help me to aee more clearly into thèse questions. 

Paul BA.TAJLLARD. 



VIII.— DUI TOVAKISHA : A Slùvak-Gypst Tale. 
Dui TovAEiSHA. The Two Combades. 

Elias yekh gâjo, has lestar ahtâr There was a country-man, he 

chÂiVore ; ehas igen ckoro : phen- had four sons. He was very 

dyas ta roranyake, Iwi, ao you poor. He asked bis wife what be 

kerla,kanaki^eneAoro. Eromnyi sbould do, for he îa veiy poor. 

kake phendyae, hoi te den pre The wife told him tbat they 

dushia duyen oie raklen h-o duyen migbt seod two of tbe boys to 

U del pr-o remealos. service, and dedicate two to a 
trade. 

Aaka Un dinyas, le Vankos he Therefore he apprenticed them, 

k Oashparis, dinyaa len te viu- Johu and Caspar. One was a 

chÎTiel. Yekh has shwstros, aver shoemaker, the other was a tailor. 

has kraichiris. Pdle aehle tova- Afterwards they became joumey- 

risha. men. 

Teda kana, avri sik-ile, avle kére, Then, when they had completed 

phende le dadeske : uzh amen nam tbeir time [lit " learnt ont "], 

lâche maistri ; akana kamen jaha they came home, and said to the 

pr-e vandrouka. father : " We are good master- 

workmen already ; now we wish 

to go on our travels." 

Th-avka giU and-e hdre vesha. And so they went into lai^e 

Jaiuts bâre poleha. Avhipkmde forests: they passed tbrough large 

o dui phrala : hi tut chv/ri ? mountains (î). So said the two 

Tltovaha <Aa onde hdri yelya zhi brothers : " Hâve you a knife î 

yekhe bersh adai mvJcas : Aka- Let us stick it into the large fir- 

kanak ach devleha, làcho skukàr tree. We will leave it tbere for 

phral ! Kana man na raJceha a year. Now go with God [fare- 

yekhe bersKeha adai, avka phenûta, well I], good, fine brother. If you 
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O DUI T0VAR13HA; A SLOVAK-GTPSY TALE. 



hoi smti iitiàr mulam aldm lom, 
TUtshado. 

ImÂr{achlyas)av(ya30 Oasparis 
te wdel 6 Yankos, avlyas te rodel 
k-oda hâri ydya tkc diklyaa pr-e 
ckûri: echûriliaaratvâli. Auka 
o Qashparis itjen rmdaa : uzh ki o 
lâcho brûtydis, o pkral uzk ki 
mudàrdo. 

To lâcfies — mkârlas (lui bers/i ; 
l.ai pes ilyas yekh nedvyedyis he 
yekka liehkaha. Phuchel lestar 
medvyedyis : Gashjmr so roves? 
Hoske, phendyas, «a rovavas pal 
mro lécho phral ? Kana gélyam 
yekhetà/ne, me akakanak nasktyi 
les rakhau. 

PAU leske pliendyas e lishka : 
jénti tu soi yav adarde yekhe 
chomste, tu adai rakeha tre phrales. 
Akanak ach mre sonnakune dev- 
leha. 

Auka lâches — avlyas yekhe cho- 
neste, vsHi leskro phral ehas pr-o 
svetoB. Xvdi nyas peskre phrales 
ihe igen les chumidetas : Mro milo 
phral, kai tu salas imar dui bersh, 
some tut Tia diklyom f 

Ax mro lâcho phral, kai me 
somas : and e bâri hostyintsa, odoi 
fias bdre chàra, auka hvisa mosi 
te phiravas dui bersh the yekh ehan. 
Aie ma dara, tush amen sont 
lâche bat-vale, mh hi amen dost 
lave ; akakattak jaha kére kia 
améro dad he k-amâri dai. 

Auka pes He the gèle kére, ande 
peake hit lave, hinde peske guruven 



do not find me hère in a year, tben 
yoa will say that I hâve died or 
liave been killed." 

Then came Caspar to seek 
John. He came to seek (him) to 
that great fir-tree, and looked on 
the knife. Theknife was hloody. 
So Caspar wept much. The good 
brother, the brothei, îs killed ! 

Well, then — he waited two 
years. Then came a beat with a 
fox. Thebearaskedhim: "Oaspar, 
why do you weep ? " " Why," he 
said, " should I not weep for my 
good brother î Though wa went 
with one anotber, I cannot ând 
him now.' 

Then the fox said to him : " Do 
you know what (to do) ? Conie 
hither in a month : you will find 
yonr brother hère. Now be with 
my golden God [farewell !}" 

Well, then — be came after a 
month. His brother was in the 
world (found). He embraced hts 
brother, and kissed him much. 
' My deav brother [he said], where 
hâve you been thèse two years, 
while I did not aee you ? " 

" my good brother, where 
was I ? In a lai^e inn, where there 
were great robbers, so I had to 
wander with them two years and 
a month. But do not fear, we are 
now truly rich : we hâve raoney 
enough now: now we shall go 
home to our father and to our 
mother," 

So they got up and went home. 
Theybrought for themselves much 

. Cookie 
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the shukàren grasteii. Auka haa inoney, and bought for themselvea 

yon barvale sar yékh raya. Te lia cattle and fine horees. So they 

mùie, ehi pro-o svetos. were rich as (some) geutlemen. 

If they are not dead, tbe; are in 

ihe world (alive). 

Notes. 

This story I obtaiaed from A. Facsuna, wko fumished me with 
the taie Minaris (vol. i. of this Joumai, pp. 258-260). Janas hà^re 
poUha.Ûœ atory-teller explained "tlirough laige mountaios." PoU 
itself îa a Slovak word, and meaos " field." Its meaning eeems to 
bave been cbanged in the mind oC the Gypsies ; et vrck. Slov. vrch 
means "a bill,' but the G. word is often used for " foreat": vesh, in 
gênerai meaniug "foreat," seema to dénote iu some cases a moun- 
tainona country. 

Kana gélyam ytkftelâne. It is a matter of doubt wbether tbis 
clause ought to be joined to tbe sentence whicb précèdes it or to 
that which foUows. 

Janea tu sof cf. German Wemt du was i (alike in tilovak). 

Ihti hersh, so me tut na diklyom ; cf. Slovak : co Jsem te tievidel (lit. 
Wbat ! I did not see ;ou). The lower clasa of Germons in Slavonic 
countriea use the same form. Rddolf von Sowa. 
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ZeUschri/l fur Volkskunde ; berausgegeben von ^Dr. Edmund 
Veckesstedt. Leipzig, 1889. Alfred DôrffeL 

This volume of Dr. Veckenstedt's journal, although it ia the first, 
is already so well known to folk-lorists that any gênerai review of it 
in thèse pages would almost be superfluous, even if we were not 
limited to the more spécial stitdy of Gyspy lore. But the Zeitscknft 
/ii/r Voikskunde contains much that directly interesta the Gypsiologist. 
There is, for example, an excellent Lithuanian folk-tale (by Fr. lUchter) 
of The Gypsy and the Dcoil. This story tells how, once upon a tinie, 
the Devil lived in a deep lake, where many of the neighbouring people 
became hia victims. At length the kiug of the country ia aroused to 
make a great effort to drive tbe devil out of this lake, and tbe reward 
wbicb be holda out to bim who sbould succeed is, not the conveu- 
tional princeas, but tbe promiae that the victor sbould live with 
him in hia palace and eat with bim every day. This somewhat 
modeat hribe induces several more people to fall a sacrifice to the 
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Devil, while attempting to get rid of hîm. But at last a Gypsy 
présents himself before the Eing. The low esteem in tvliicli the 
Gypsies were there held may be inferted f rom the fact that tbe King, 
while accepting the Gypsy'a offer, secretly hoped he would fail ; " îor 
the idea of seeÏDg a Gypsy daily at hia table was not very pleasant to 
him." How the Gypay outwitted the Devil — for, of course he out- 
witted bim — and how he thereby attained to great riches aod happi- 
oess, may be read moie fully iu tbe pages of the ZeHacKtift. 

But the really important Gypay coutributico is hy our fellow- 
raember, Dr, von Wlislocld. This consista of a collection of 
ChildreD's Songs, Rhymoa, and Gamee gathered among the tent- 
Gypsies ot Southern Hungary and Transylvauia. There is first a 
namber of very intereating alliterative examples, then followe a séries 
of rhymes on places and towns, with hiabs at tiieir peculiarities, and 
thereafter several rhymes on well-knowu peraonal names. In citing 
several LUgetUieiîeken, Dr. Wlislocki introducea in a prose form a 
story of three brothera, of whom the two elder were defeated in a 
contest with a celebrated liar, wbo, however, liad to strike bis coloura 
to the youngest brother, according to tbe usual rule in sucb taies. Of 
rhymes about birds there are many examples, and soœe others are 
addressed to auch animais as the frog, the cricket (which is called 
" God's steed"), and tbe snail ; wbile a rhyme chanted to wasps and 
humhle-bees quaintly pictures them as tbe guardians of tbe golden 
treasures of the eartb-man (Pçuws), for so theîr hidden hoards of 
honey figure in the imagination of thèse Gypsy childreu. From tbe 
brief summary hère given, it will be seen that thèse papers on Gypsy 
Kiiiderlieder contain also much that will attract the notice of ail 
atudents of folk-lore. 



An article, " Some Worda on Thief Talk," by William Oumming 
Wilde, in the December number of the Jiyiirrud of American Fdk-lorc, 
haa chieây a hibliographical value. Of Gypsies, and books on the 
Gypsies, ita author might learn a good deal from Mikiosîcb's Zigeune- 
rische Ele/iwnU in den Gav/nersprachm Europa'a (Vienna, 1876). 
" Barrow " is of course a slip for Borrow, and " lay " for lai< (" word ") ; 
but the statement that " a careful examination of Borde'a %yptian 
goes to ahow that it ia more Turkisb Itomany than English Gypsy " 
is leas easily reclified. On the other hand, members of oui Society 
will be interested to meet with pamcy, "rain," in a New Tork 
Rogues' Leadcon (1869). 
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Since the date of last iasne of the Journal, tbe Gypsy Lore Soci«t)' 
bas sostained a severe loss in the deatlt of Mr. William John Ibbetson, 
one of the original roembeTS of tbe Society, and to wbose suggestion, 
indeed, the Society owes its existence. Mr. Ibbetson, who was tbc 
yoongest son of tbe Révérend Denzil J. H. Ibbetson of St John's, 
Aâelaide, South Âustralia, was bom on 6th Januaiy 1861. He was 
educated at Haileybury Collège, England, wbere he held a clasaical 
scholarsbip, and at Clare Collège, Cambridge, wbere he obtaîned a 
minor ecbolarship for matbematics in Âpril 1879. He afterwards 
became a senior mathematical scholar of his Collège. He graduated 
as B.A. in 1882, being thirteeath wrangler in that year, and in the 
foUowing year was placed alone, ou December 1 1, of the third part of 
the Mathematical Tripos. In 1886 he graduated as M.A. He was a 
Fellow of tbe Boyal Astrononùcal Society, and of the Cambridge 
Fhilosophical Society, and a Member of the Institute of Actuaries, 
the Loadon Mathematical and the Cambridge Antiquarian Societies, 
to which be had contributed several papers. He was the author of 
AMaHwmaiical Tkeory o/ Elcatieity {yp.xm + 515: Macmillan, 1887), 
an examiner in Matbematics at Haileybury CoUege, and twice in tbe 
Cambridge Local Kxaminatious. Hia deatb took place on 12th 
October 1869. 

No incident in Mr. Ibbetson's toc brief career is of more iuterest 
to our readers than the occasion which led to the formation of this 
Society. In Notes and Qveries of 8tb October 1887, a query by 
Colonel W, F. Frideaux, as to whether " any systematic attempt " 
had beea made " to collect the songs and ballads that are still current 
among tbe Engliah Gypsies," wae responded to by Mr. Ibbetaon in 
■ the number of that periodical isaued on the 12th November following, 
in which reply Mr. Ibbetson, after referring the querist to various 
publiebed works containing such songe, concludes thoa: — 

" I would venture to auggest that the Anglo-American Bomany 
Ryea should fonu tbemaelves into a club or correspondence society, 
for the purpose of compiling and publishing by subscription as com- 
plète a vocabulary and collection of songs aa may be attainable at 
thia date, and also of settling a imifonn System of translitération for 
Eomany words, which is a great desideratum." 

This suggestion led to a correspondence, which resalted in the 
formation of the Society in the following sprii^, 

Mr. Ibbetson, although deeply interested in Gypsy life and lan- 
goage, had never pablished anything more seriona than a Romani 
version of a populai song, which appeared in a London periodical, 

D,rjnzed.yC00gle 
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and which he sigaed os " Claude Lovel," tbe name he vas known by 
among hÎ3 Komanî frieads. He has, however, left behind him the 
niaterials for a vocabulary, which possess ail the value of original 
compilation. His otily contribution to our Journal bas been the 
extract from the Smnbay GazetUer, copied by him at the India 
Office last spring, which appeared in our issue of April 1889. 
But although he had net, so far, communicated hia expériences and 
knowledge to the Jmimai, he took the greatest pleasure in its appear- 
ance, and frequently expressed his gratification that the suggestion 
made by him only two years ago should bave yielded such admirable 
résulta. It îs much to be regretted that the opening number of our 
second volume should hâve thus to record the untimely death of one 
who was 80 aincerely interested in this Society. 



We bave received the December number of the Ea^le, a magazine 
supported by members of St John's Collège, Cambridg& Pp. 23-33 
are occupied with a " Komani Ghih," by " Yanik Euzlamengro," which 
i3 " written iu tbe deep Eomany of the north-country Hemea and 
Boswells," and whîch tells how a Gentile squire wooed a Komany 
maiden, and lost her. Prefixed is an excursus by "D. M." on 
Romany, and thete is a patallel metrical version of the ballad. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 
I. 

Notes upon the Otpsies of Goh8tahtinofi^ 

M. Henry Cunioy, the emiaent French traditioDist, has fumiahed us with the 
tollowing infomuitioii, with regard to which he renuurks : — "Both the legend and 
the accouDt of ths maniage ceremony weie obtaJned in Conatautiuople. It will tw 
noticed that Ihe ceremony hère cited ig common to Tarions nations, and it appeon 
to he of very oncient origio. The Araba, in porticular, hâve a marriage ceremony 
abaolutely identical with thia." 

Legend of the Origirt of the Qypêiet, 

Nimrod the Infîdel had taken priaoner Ahiaham the Just, whom he doomed 
to perUh by fire. He caused a huge pjre to be lighted, and conuuanded Abraham 
to be tbrown upoa it. &o great was the beat that no one could approacb near 
enough to tbe fire to throw the Juat One thereon. 

" Let s machine be conitructed that will hurl Abraham on to the pyie ! " 
decreed Nimrod. 

But they could not Bucceed in doing this. 

Then Satan presenl«d himself beFore Nhnrod the Unbeliever. 

"Thou wilt not be able to caat Abraham into the fltunes," said the DemoD, 
" untiL a btoUier and a aiater aurrender theniselves to one aaotber." 

Thereupon a man named Tchin and his aiater proatîtuted themselves to eaoh 
other. Tbe child bom of tliia inceatuous union was called Tchingviané or 
Trhingvént. He waa the father of Tsiganes. 
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Ifiiorod wu then ikble to caat Abraham into the fire. But tbe good God 
changed the funiace toto a delicions garden, and the Just One wu sared. (Told at 
ConatAntinople, in April 1887, by Hadji- Hussein, artisan, YltiBe-Hon, fifty-two yeare 
of âge, a natite of Ispahan, Fersia.) 

The following extract from Mr. Lelaud's Tke Gyjmti (Boston, 186^ pp. 339- 
341) may snitably be inserted hère, as a supplément Ui the version of the legend 
given above by M. Camoy ; — 

" Next to the wotd rom itself, the most iiiteresting in Bomany is tingan, or 
tdieakan, which a used in twenty or thirty diffeient forms by the people of eveiy 
countrj, except England, to indicate the Gypay. An incredible amount of far- 
fetcbed érudition haa be«n wasted in pursuing this philologicul ignù fatuu». 
That there are leather-workîng and saddle-working Gypsiee in Pereia who call 
themselves Zingan Ïb a fair basis for an origin of the word ; but then there are 
TchHDgar Gypsies of Jât aflinity in tbe Punjàb. Wonderful it is that in this war 
of vords no philologist bas paid any attention to irhat the Gypstes themselves say 
abaut it. What they do say is sufficiently interesting, as it is told in the form of a 
legend which is intrinsically cnrioua and probably ancient. It is gtven as followa 
in Thâ PtopU of Turkty, by a Consul'a Daughter and Wife, edited by Mr. SUnley 
Laue Poole ; Ixindon, 1678 :— ' Although the Gypaiea are not peraecuted in Turkey, 
the antipathy and disdain felt far them erincea itaelf in niany ways, and appears to 
be founded npon a strange legend current in the country. This legend says that 
when the Oypey nation were driven out of their country (India), and anÎTed at 
Mekran, they constructed a wonderful machine to which a wheel was attached.' 
From the coutext of this imperfectly told atory, it would appear as if the Gypaiea 
cottld not travel further ontil this wheel diould revolve ; — ' Nobody appeared to be 
able to tum it till, in the midst of their vain efforts, aome evil spirit preeented him- 
■elf under the disgnise of a sage, and infonned the chief, whose name was Chen, 
that the wheel wonld be made to tum only when he had msrried bis sister Guin. 
The chief accepted the adrice, the wheel tumed round, and the Dame of the tribe 
aftei this incident became that of the combined names of the brother and 
siit«r, Chengoin, the appellation of ail the Gypsies of Turkey at the pieaent 
day.' " 

Mr. Leland goes on to state " that the neigbbouring Boumanian Gypsies, who 
are nearly allied to the Turkiah, hâve a wild legend stating that the sun was a 
yonth who, having fallen in love vrith his own sister, was condemned as the sun to 
wander for ever in punuit of her, after she was tumed into the moon." And on 
this ground, as well as for etymological reasons, Mr. Leland is inclioed to regard 
Chai and Ovin as aimply the aun and moon. But «ince, as he points out, the 
Ronmanian-Gypsy version is common to sevenl nations, the difficulty présents 
itaelf tliat those other natiuna (who do not call themselves by any such name as 
Tdtinçuianf) must be aasumed to hâve obtained this niyth from the Gypeies at 
second-hand. Nevertheleas, the theory that CKtn was the sun, and Ovin the moon, 
is rematkably oonfirmed by the " wheel " variant, assumîng that the " wheel " in- 
dicates the world. 

Tbe marriage ceremony described by M, Camoy is almost the aanie as that 
given in Borrow's Zinatli, except thnt at Constantinople another garment takes 
tbe place of the didd. We subjoin a Bomani rendering of M. Camoy's venion : — 

Sonloa-Coulé ai o tan kei djivéna sâr i Constant! nopleski Romane. 

Vonka o dni nevo-romadé avéna andré o rdmadi-kamiirB, avéna bOt Bonmné 
(tchalô, tchaia, te tchavé) andré o drom anglâl adova ker, talé o kaméra kei ehan o 
rom te romni ; odoi arakavéna i Romane. Kana arakavéna i Romane tikno tchéros 
tchardéna — " Kona kamakeréna adova ? Ma mukén te aràkavEiva bût 1 * 

Talla avël» romkekamoreBko-vndir(Lat/rfnM(ra). Puderéla varikitchi pudi- 
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nibë (tikno pndintar) ; t« wiuerdU andiéodrom tomoieRkeTÎ-soertén, bot ntralL I 
ronmieskeri-siménM, te sâr o Romimé, léna opié likeri mtTali sostén, pandtes 
sostén kashtke, t« djéiu andré Solou-Coulé, te ghiléna te usharë&a î mUiesIteri- 
l»)iipéD :- 

" Ghiib joi aodtë te uidnU Conatoutinople, Ctalata, te Pei»,' 
Righadia-yoi aar-Tar ladjipéna ! ' 



Gtpbt Coloubs. 

Id a reoent conespondence with one of onr fellow-membero, «ome référence was 
made ta the dûtiuguisbing ccloura of the Gypsies. Thèse my correspondent bas 
been accustomed to tepiaid as red, blaok, and yellow. " About tbe Gypay tmlours," 
he writea, in answer to a spécial inquiiy, " I hâve no authoritf whatever, except 
that at a Gypay weddicig procession in Spain, of wbich I was a -witoess, many of the 
women wore yellow skirta, led bodices, and bUck jackets, and several of the men 
had bnncheB of ribbons of tbat tricolour in theîr hal«. There ia also the fact, for 
what it may be worth, that thèse colours hâve been adopted by the I Zingari 
Cricket Club. I once asked a Romany chai in Spain if the led and yellow of the 
Spanish flag were net his tribal colours, and he replied, ' FàUa tl negn, caballero.'" 
Thèse are good groonds for the belief, and the Spanish Gypey's tacit récognition of 
thèse three as his tribal colours ia very distinct. Moreover, the rhyme qnoted by 
Mr. Leland— 

" Bed and yellow for Rornany, 
And blue and pink for the Gorgiee," 
goes two-thirda of the way towards endorsing this opinion. On the other hand, 
there is the conflicting évidence giren by Dr. Soif with regard to t^e German Gyp- 
aies (as quoled in onr OQmber of July 1S88, p. &1), to the foUowing effect :— " &tch 
tribe bas its own banner and sjmbol. That of the Old Prussian tribe ia a fir-tree 
upOQ a black and white ground ; that of the New Prussian tribe a birch-tree upon 
a green and white giound ; that of the Hanoverian tribe is a mulberry-tree upon a 
gold, blue, and white f^iind. . . . The favourite colour, both with men and 
wonten, is green, wbich they regard aa the culour of honour." A^ûd, in Simeoa'a 
Hittory of tiu Gypiitt (London, 1665, pp. 213-215), it ia atated :— -" Tbe maie Gyp- 
aies in Scotland were oflen dressed in green coate, blaok breechea, sjid leatbem 
aprans. The females were veiy partial to green dothes. . . . The maies [of the 
Âùllie clan] wore scarlet cloaka, reachinj; to their kneea, and reaembling exactly 
tbe Spanish fashion of the présent day." 

After reading thèse Tarions and contiadictoiy atatements, one ia pooled to 
know whether there ever waa any diatinotiïely Gypey colour. Perhaps some of car 
membera can add something mote definite apoo tbia sabject. 

David MacRitchie. 



3- 

Trahbpobtatioh or Gmiie frok Sootlahd to America. 
In RohtTtChatahtTs'tDcnaalieAnncU^o/ Scotland fromthtlUformaticm toth» 
RtvoliUian (1858, toI. it. p. 304) occura the following passage, under the date 
November I66C : — 

"The ligfat regard paid to the penoual rightof indiriduala woashownby a 
Wholesale déportation of poor people at this time to the West Indiea. The chirâiic 
' The two district* iMtnamed haveancTil npntation.— H. C. 
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evil of Scodtuid, Ein oppressive multitude of idle, wandering people and begg&r8,wa8 
not now much 1ms aCBicting thao it had been in the two pieceding reigns. It vas 
proposed to couvert them to aome atilitj hj transferring them t« a field where there 
was a pressing want of labour. On the 2d of Novetnber George Hutcheion, iner- 
chant in Edinbutgh, for himself and copartnera addressed the Privy Couocil on 
this snbject, ' out of a deaire as weel to promote the Scottish and English planta- 
tions in Gemaica and Barbadoes for the honoiir of their country, as to free tbe 
kingdom of the burden of inan; stroog and îdle be^ars, Egjptians, common and 
notorîous tbieves, and other disaolute and looss peraons banished and Btigmatised 
for grosa crimes.' The petitionets had, by warrant of the aheriSa, justices of the 
peace, and magiatrates of burghs, apprehended and aecured aome of thèse people ; 
jet, without authority of tbe Council, tbej thought they might ' meet vith some 
opposition in the pronotiDg and advancing ao good a vorb.' It was tberefore 
necessary for them to obtain due order and warrant from the Council. 

"The Council granted warrant and power to the petitioners to transport ail 
such peraons, ' proriding always tbat je bring the said peraons before the Lords 
Justice- Cterk, to whom it is hereby recommended to ti; and toke notice of the per' 
sons, that they be justl; coniict for crimea, or such vagabonds as, by the law of the 
conntry, may be apprehended, to the effect the country may be diaburdened of 
them.' 

" Two montba later Jaiues Dunbar, merchant, bound for Barbadora, was licensed 
to take aundry ' vagabonds and idle persona, priaoners in Edinburgb, content to go 
of their own accord.' 

" The population of Barbsdoea includes a greater proportion of whïtes than that 
of aoy other island of the Weat Indifs, and the induatrial economy of the ialand 
ia also admittedly BUperior. It ia underatood tbat thia ia in a great measnre owing 
to the cruel déportations of tbe poor people of Scotland to that ialand in theseven- 
teenth century." 

On pp. 424-6 of the prîvately-printed nnd eitreniely acarce MfmvrabUia of the 
OUy of Qhugov:, leleeted from the MinuU-Booki of the Burgh (Glasgow, 1836), 
occuis the following passage :— 

" lit Jan. 171&. — Which day tbe Magiatrates, &c., convened, The Magiatratea 
repreaented that, by ane Act of the Lords of Juaticiary, dated 30th of Nov. last, 
on a pétition given in be tbe burgh of Jedburgb, that, in May last, the persons 
after named, viz. Peter and Mary Faas, Mabile Stirling, Janet Yorstoun, John 
Finoick, Elizabeth Lindaey, Jean Koss, and Mary Robertson, prisoners in the tol- 
bootb of Jedburgb, were sentenced by the Lorda of Justiciary, at the then circuit, 
to be tranaported to the plantations, for being habite and repute gipsies, somers, 
&c., and that the said burgh could get no occasion of transporting them, and, 
therefore, craving tbeir Lordabips to grant warrant foc transporting tbem to 
Glaagow tolbooth. The Lords did, thereupon, ordaio, &c., and ordained the 
Magistrats of thîs bnigh to receive, keep, and detain the said gipsies nntil 
occasion offered for transporting them ; and ordained the Magistmtca, àx., with 
the firat coDTenîence to set them aboard of any ship going to the plantations ; and 
to take [a] receipt for them from the master of tbe ship, &c., and tbat, according 
thereunto, the said gipsies are tranaported bere, and the Mngistrates, conform to 
the act, were oblîged to teceavo them in prison, whete tbey bave lyen thèse aeverall 
daya bygone, on the tuima charge, thete being no fond laid dovrn by the public for 
their mantenance. That, on the said gipsiea coming hère, they (tbe Magiatratea) 
bad written to £dinbUTgh to tbe Clerk, to repreaent to the Lords of Justiciary how 
tbat the town was brought nnder a burden by receiving of tbese gipsies, they being 
neitber judged hère, nor belonging to the place, nor any fond laid down for tbeir 
mantenance, and that the lyke waa never done to this burgh, whïch Représentation 
was accordingly made to tbe Lorda, wbo acknowledged they were sensible it was 
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B burden upon the place, but for the future the toun ahould not be tronbl«d with 
the lyke ; Aod that since, the; had lued endeaToors with several merchants who 
hare shipi now going abrood to Virginia, to take them, who, upon no tenos, woald 
condescend tbereto, there beiog six of the eigbt women, one of them having a 
jroung child, and some of them in âge, except they get money for taking them ; and 
the Magistrales considering tbat their mantenance continuing hère would be a 
burden on tbe toun, and in a short tiue cxceed what thef could agrée with the 
mercbants for their tranaportntion ; Therefore, and for frecing of the tonn of the 
saids gipties and Bornera, Slc, the; had agreed with Robert Siintine of Airdoch, 
James Lees, and Charles Crawford, merchants, conoeraed in ihe ship Greeuock, 
James Wataon, commander, bound for America, to transport them aboard the sud 
ship, and for which they are to give them thiiteen pound sterling. (Receipt is 
granted for them, and the transaction approven of.) " 

Francis Himdks Qrooub. 



4- 

Thb Race op Caih and the Modbrn Gtpsies. 

" Travelling Tinkeri in Aitei»nt Pcdeêtint, 

" Quben'h Colleob, Oxford, Nov. 29, 1886. 

" Mr, Leland's int«resting paper, quoted in the last number of the Academy, 
reminds me that we may find indications in the Old Testament of the existence of 
a tribe of travelling tinkers or blacksmiths in ancient Palestine. The Kenites, or 
Kainitea, led a nomtd iife, entending fiom tbe Ainalekites in the aouth (1 Sam. 
XT. 6) to Kadesh-naphtali in the north (Judges i*. 11), though their chief seata seem 
to hâve been at Sela or Petra (Num. xxiv. 21), and the south of Judah (1 Chron. 
ii. 55 ; l Sam. xxvii, 10). The nanie is identical with the Animaic kainay, ' a 
smith,' which makes it clcar what the occupation of the tribe must bave been. 
Whetber'the siuith'took bis name from the tribe, as *the mercbant' from the 
Canaanite of Phienicia, or whetber the tribe derived ita name from its occupation 
is immaterial ; the word kayin, 'a spear,' however, renders the second alternative 
the more probable. In any case the Kenites wilt bave been a clan of wandering 
blacksmiths, like the clnn of smitha who once wandered over Europe. This expUins 
the curions fact tbat Ht the beginning of Saurs relgn ' there was no smith found 
throughout the iand of Israël,' and tlie Israélites had to go to the Philistioes, in 
order to sharpen tbeir agriciiltunil implenients (1 Sam. liiL 19-SS). The Phtiistine 
invasion, in fact, had driven the Kenites, or ' smitha,' out of a country where, in 
the tiuie of Itainses n., according to the Travela of a Mohar, a blacksinith could be 
met with whenever the chariot of an Ef^j-ptian tourîsl needed repair. Perhape it 
is not without significance that the wife of Heber the Kenite fioda a hammer ready 
to her hand in her tent (Judges iv, 21). Atall events it is notîceable that Tubal- 
Kain was tbe ' inatructor of every artificer in brass and iron ' ; and that fais father, 
Lamech, like Kain, the son of Adam, had slain a man. A. H, Sayce." 

(From The Aaukmy ot Hlix Nov. ISSU.) 

" Tht Kenita. 

" OxTOBD, Dec. 5, 1886. 
"Professor Sayce's ingenious idea, in the Âeaikmyof November 27, about the 
Kenites being the wandering tinkers in Palestine will, perbaps, find some confirma- 
tion from the fact that the Kenites are deacribed in 1 Chronicles ii. 6S as the 
descendants of Hainmatb (A. V. Hemath, ' the block one '), the father of the honse 
of Rechab. It may be wortby of notice that tbe Rechabites (or camel-riders) were 
not a settled tribe, but wanderers who settled later on in Jérusalem when flying 
before Nebnchaduezzar. According lo Jeremiah xxxv. 6, T, they made a vow not 
to drink wine, nor to build houses, nor to sow seed, nor to plant vineyarda, nor to 
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bave any, but to dwell kU their days in tenta. Worth notice, also, is the name of 
Uieii ancestor Jehonadab, a compouod of Nadab and Jehovah. 1d 2 Kings x, tbia 
Jehonadab ia «tated to bave been a fervent worshipper of Jehovah and opponent of 
BaaL A. Nsuracbr." 

(From The Aeademy of llth Dec. 1886. 

There b much in the above extracta that will excite the interest of Gypsiologista. 
If aiich tribes of wandering Oriental tiolcera were not the ancestors of modem 
Gypsies, ona naturally aaks, What manner of people u>er« the ancestora of modem 
(iypsies at tbose early periodi> 1 or, conveiaely, If those Kainites bave any descen- 
dants iioff alive, wbat race of people ia ao likely to be the lineal représentatives of 
the Kainit«i as our modem Gypsiea 1 This reaemblance had suggeated itaelf to the 
writer of a récent newspaper article, quite irrespective of any théories on the sub- 
ject In the course of this article — which was ou the Suppresaion of Vs^rancy — 
tbe writer says ; — "The institution of vagraucy haa something of the charm of 
antiquity. It is of vénérable date. Not to mention our first parents, «ho were 
driven from flowery bovren, a pair of unwilling vagranls over the vacant earth, 
tbere is the wandering of Cain, about asominousabeginDingof voluntary vagrancy, 
it il tnie, as can well be imagined, but aufficient to prove îts bigh antiquity. From 
hi> pnctice, doubtless, waa developed in some of bis cbildren that instinct of errancy 
fromwhich indue time proceeded the tbreegreatvagraut tribes ofGypsies,tinkers,and 
stroUing fiddleta and pipers. So at least we interpret the Scriptiiml classifi cation 
of hia wayward cbildren into the dwellera in tents, the workers in brass and iron, 
and the handlers of harp and organ."— (Edinburgh .Scofsinuii, 15th June 1889). Of 
course this writer introduced thèse remarks in a spirit of pleasantry ; but " there 
is many a tme word spoken in jest." Indeed, the resemblnnce above referred to ia 
nnconsciously helped out by this newspaper article, which reminds us tbat Cain's 
descendants were not only nomadic braziera and smiths, but al.so the earlieat 
recorded examples of the jongleur caste, of which the Gypsies hâve always l)een 
pecnliarly the représentatives. 

The often-cited passage of Symon Simeonia acquires a freah interest. Viaiting 
Crète in 1322, on bis way to tbe Holy Land, he saw tbere a tented race whom be 
tbns describea :— 

' Ibidem et vidimua gentem extra civitntem ritu Graecorum utentem, et de 
génère Chaym se esse asserentem, quae raro vel nnnquam in loco aliquo moratur 
ultta ixx dies, sed semper, velut a Deo makdicta [thèse words niny be really sig- 
DÎficant], vaga et profuga, post ixi"™ diem, de campo in campuni, cum tenloriis 
pairis oblongis nigris et bumilibus ad uiodum Arabum, et de caverna in caventam, 
dîacnrrit, quia locus ab eîs inhabiiatus post dictum termînuui efficitur pleniis 
vemiibiis et aliis immunditiis, cum quibus impossibile est cohabitare.' 

On thia passage M. Bataillard bas reuiarked (L'Origine de$ Ttigantt, 1877, 
p, ig] : — ' Ifo oue doubts to-day that tbe description refers to the Oypsies, Their 
name is wanting, because this Symon Simeonis did not learn it, or elseforgotiC. 
As to tbe " race of Cbaym," to which thèse nomades pretended to belong, one asks 
if they meant to epeak of Gain or of Ham (de Cain ou de Cham). I incline to the 
latter suppoution, being otberwise convinced tbat the Tsigans are Haoïites." In 
view, boweTer, of the two lett«rs qnoted above, will not M. Bataillard hâve to 
reconaider this question î David MacRitchir. 



5- 
Writers on thb Basque Qtpbibs. 
To the names of the writera on Basque Oypsîes mantioned on pp. 83-4 of vol. i. 
mtut be odded those of Goatav Diercks, wbo încludes them among Dte tpaniiditn 
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Ziçêuntr (" Tom Fêla zum Mter," December 1885 : Beriin aod Stuttgart) ; and the 
anthor of ad article, Veber die Zigeuner det BoÊdiodandt», in the "Annalesder 
Eidkunde," 1831. 

6. 

ScoTTiBH GrpsiE8 IN TBB Sbvbntbknth Cbkturt. 
Mr. A. Henry GoDstable bas fovoured us with the foUonÎDS ivfereDce in 
EOroeU from IM Reeordt of the Royal BuTfk of Stirlmg, 16(i7-n52, viih 
Appendir, 14T3-1768 (Glasgow, 1890) :— 

From Michaelmns I65&, Ut Micbaelmas 1656. 

1666, MaTcb-Sept«raber. • * # 

Item, pajit for ropea to bind tbe EgTptUnes, . . . £0 2 a 

Item, to the h&ngman to go thnw nith them, . 1 10 

Thèse extracts axe from p. 321 of the Appendii. 



7. 

Thb Nomad Glass or Switzbrland. 

" In the Swias republic exista au entire class of men, of unknown numbers, who 
enjoy and passionAtely clitig to a freedom more extensire than the moBt démocratie 
of republics accorda. Tbia ia the great claas of Boerfera, or tbe Homelesa. They 
are Swiss, and belong to no canton. Tbey are subject lo no anthorit; but that of 
the police, who drive them from place to place. In a country where eveiy effort 
{» mâde to break up propertj equnlly araong ail children of rich or poor, with the 
object of giving ait a fixed habitation and a meana of existence, tbis great class of 
proletariata bas grown to large nunibers and to be a gênerai difficoltj, if not & 
danger. Wben a band entera one canton, the authoritiea posa it forwurd to the 
next, and the German frontier is watched by the police against [uTasiou hj them. 
If anj crosa the border, they are inexorably arrested and caab back on the fne 
SwÎM soi). The; bave even been executed in some of the cantona, at the beginning 
of this century, becanse the cantons were withont other meana of disposing of them. 
Tbej profesa to carry on the trade of tinkera, apinners, bird-sellers, brooni-sellere, 
ratcatchers ; but thèse tradea are nicrel; the disgui^es behind which they beg and 
Bteal. Of their origîn, nothing certain is known ; they are recruited from the ill- 
conditioned in every canton. Their existence was well known, but do particulars 
conceming them til) the famous trial of ISS5, in the matter of the death of Keller 
[the subject of the article quoted from], when moch lîgbt waa thrown on their mode 
of lifé. Tbey are ail related or connected, and bave no Tery lîxed sumames. They 
occupy no bouses. In summer they camp ont under the trees or in the mountains 
about Uieir firea, and in wjnter aleep where tbey can— in banis and outhouses. It 
migbt please a poet or novelist to describe that life aa joyous and free from care, 
bn^ aa a facl, their existence is one prolonged hearthreaking misery. Tbey rarely 
frequent higb-roada, but steal about by mountain-patbs or bide smoug tbe receases 
of the foreat." 

(From "Freeident Eeller," a Swiss article in the Comhill for January 1883, 
pp. 107-8.) 

On Snnday, Jonnary 19, Mr. Francis Hîndes Groome is to lecture on the 
Oypsiea at 4 p.m. in the South Place Institute, Finsbury, B.C., the lecture beîng 
one of a séries on " National Life and Tfaought among the varioua Nations 
througbout the World." 

Âll CoTUribulxoni mtttt be legMi/ wriUen on one tide oiUy of the paptr, 
mutt bear Ihe lendet't name and addret», Ihouçk not nectuarily for publica- 
tion, and miut bt unt to David MacRitchii, Esq., 4 Ardiibald Place, 
Edinburgb. ^^ 
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I.— GYPSY ANECDOTES FROM HUNGAKY. 

I. — THE FIDDLE.' 
{Relaled to mt at Giita, and also at Almaa.) 

IN a small hut on a high nioiintniii, near the edge of a beautiful 
wood, dwelt a lovely maiden with her parents aud four little 
brothers. The young girl fell in love with a handsome and rich 
young huntsman, who ofCen viaited the forest in pursoit of game. 
The huntsman, however, rarely noticed her, or spoke to her. 
Marika became greatly distressed as the young man had not spoken 
to her for sorae time, and she wept day and nîght. In order to 
attract the attention of the hunier, slie sang the following aong: — 
'■ lu the shade of the forest the bird is twittering, — seeking love, 
flying about without rest or peace : for winter hâve I no stockîngs, 
no home ; corne, then, beautiful rose, be thou my wife." But the 
hunter was indiffèrent, and went past Marika without notîcing her. 
One day, quite despairing, the maiden cried : " Devil; help me ! " 
The Devil appeared holding a small mirror in his hand, and Marika 
told hini her sorrow, and what she desîred. 

1 The fitst and second or thèse Ules ire extremely cloee vnriMita ot DU Ersekaffuttg dtr 
litige and Die Enthaffimg der Wtlt in Dr. Voii Wlûlocki's " Mïrchen uad 9igen der 

Trumwîlïnniiwheii ZiK»"ner," Berlin, IfiSB, 
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66 GYPST ANECDOTES FROM HUNGAK7. 

" Oh, tliat is a trifle," cried the Devil ; " I can help you. Take 
this mirror, and when yout beloved sboll liave looked into it, he will 
never leave you." 

Some dayB later, when the hunter went again into the wood, 
Marika placed herself in his way, holding the mirror towards him. 
The young man glanced involuntarily into it, exclaimiag: "Ah, 
tliat is devilry ; I hâve now seen the Evil One ! " And without aaying 
another Word, hefled into the Valley, and never agaîn viaited the forest 
Marika was more distressed than ever ; and at^ia she summoned the 
Devil to her aâsistauce. He aoon appeated, aad asked the mûden 
what she desired. When Marika related to him what had 
happened, the Devil smiled cunningly, saying, "Do not trouble 
about the hunter, both of you belong to me, as you bave botb looked 
into the mirror, and whoever bas done 30 is already my property ; but 
I will help you notwithstanding, if you give me your four brothers. 
If you do not do my bidding, I cannot help you." The Devil went 
hia way ; but in the night, when Marika's brothers were asleep, he 
returned, and made of them four ropes, and ont of thèse ropes four 
strîngs, a thick one, a thinner one, a still thinner one, and quite a 
thin one. After having done this, he said to Marika: "Give nie 
thy father ! " " Be it so," answered Marika ; " take him, only help 
me !" The Devil took Marika's tather, and transformed him into a box, 
aud made out of this a fiddie. Then the Devil said : " Now, give me 
thy mother." " Be it so," answered Marika ; " take lier, but help me ! " 
The Devil only smiled, and made out of Marika's mother a small 
stick, and of her hair a long horse-hair. Then he fastened the horse- 
hair to either end of the little stick, and the fiddleatick was finished. 
Then the Devil played on the fiddie a tune which greatly pleased 
Marika; but when he continued playing she commenced crying. 
The Devil smiled, saying : " When yo\ir sweetlieart cornes to the 
wood, play on this fiddie, and he will remain with you." Marika 
took the fiddie from the Devil and played on it. The hunter heard 
the melody, and full of joy he hastened to her, and took her away 
with him, 

After the lapse of nine days the Devil appeared, and said ; " Now, 
come both with me, for I am your master." The loving couple would 
not obey the command of the Devil, but he seized them and carried 
them to HelL On this occasion Marika lost the fiddie in the wood, 
and a Gypsy who came along found it, Since that time the Gypsy 
plays 30 beautifuUy and so sweetly on the fiddie, that in ail the towns 
and villages the people are enchanted, and laugh and cry for joy. 
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n. — HOW THE BEVIL ASSISTED GOD IN THE CREATION OF THE WOKLD.l . 
(Belated to vie ai Guta, Uj-SzÔny, and Tolis.) 

Whbk there was nothing on earth and in the uoiverse but an 
immense quantity of water, God detennined to create the world, but 
did not know bow to go about it. Anuoyed at his awkwardness, the 
more so as he had ueither a brother nor a friend who could give him 
a good advice, he threw into the water a stick on which he was 
leaning, while promenading the clouds. Wlien the stick fell into the 
water, a gigantic tree grew immediately out of it, the roots of which 
settled in the deep. On one of the branches of this tree sat tlie Devil, 
who was then still white, like mankiud, afterwards created by God. 

" Dear little God ! dear brother mine ! " cried the Devil, smiling, 
" I am sony for thee, indeed ! thou hast neither brother nor friend. 
Well, then, I will be thy brother and friend." 

"Oh, nothing of the sort!" repHed God, "a brother thou canst 
iiot be to me ; nobody can be my brother. But be my friend ! " 

Nine days ufter this conversation, when the Lord had not yet 
created the world, as he did not know how to proceed, he perceived 
during one of his walks that the Devil was not friendly towards him. 
The Devil, who was not stupid, observed that God distrusted him, 
and he therefore said to him : " Dear brother mine, art thou aware 
that we two do not suit each other ? Havc tlierefore the kindness to 
create one more, so that there may be three of us." 

" Faith, it is easy to say create another," replied God, very sorrow- 
fully, " create thou liim, if thou art so wise ! " 

" But I am not able to do it," cried the Devil. " I would liave 
long ei-e this created a beautil'ul large world, but of what use is my 
will, when I do not know how to go about it, my dear brother?" 

" Well," said God, thoughtruUy, scratching his head, as if trying 
to remember something, " I shall create the world, and thou art to 
assist me. Quick, then, without loss of time, dive under tlie water and 
bring out of the deep a handful of sand, to form out of it the earth." 

" Indeed î" aaid the Devil, seemingly surprised; "and how shalt 
thou do this 7 It is incompréhensible to me !" 

" I shall utter my name, and the sand will shape itself into the 
globe," replied God ; " but now, quick, bring the sand ! " 

The Devil dived Under, saying to himself, "Oh, I am not so 
stupid tbat I should allow the création of the world to be doue by 
another. I shall do it myself, by calling out œy name." 

' See note, p. 65. 
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When tlie Devil arrived at the bottom of the deep, he took hold 
of the aand with both hands, but wlien he called ont his name he was 
obligea to drop the sand, as ît burned his hands. 

When the Devil retiirned he told God that he could not find any sand. 

" Go, seek it, but bring what I hâve eommanded." 

During nine days the Devil însisted that he could tind no aand, 
which waa a lie, as he tried continually to create the world ont of the 
sand of the deep, but as often as he took the sand in his hands and 
called out his name he humed himself ; the sand grew hotter and bumed 
him so tenibly that one day it happened that he tnmed black as coaL 

When God pereelved the Devil, he said to him : " Thou hast 
turned black, I see, and hast been a bad friend. Huny now, and 
bring sand out of the deep, but do not utber thy name, or the sand 
will consume thee." 

The Devil dived under and carried out the command given to him, 

God took the sand, called his name, and the world was made, 
which greatly pleased the Devil. 

" Hère," said he, sitting down in the shade of a large tree, " undei' 
this tree sball I dwell, and thou, dear brother, canst look out for 
other quarters." 

This impudence angered the Lord so much that he called out, 
" Ah ! you rogue, only wait — I will teach you sensé j be off at once ! " 

At that moment an immense ox lushed out of the copse, took the 
Devil on his horns, and ran with him into the wide world. 

Fear and pain made the Devil shriek so loud that the leaves fell 
from the tree and changea into men. 

Tbua did the Loixi create the world and the people therein, with 
the assistance of the Devil. 

III. — DOBKA. 
(Belaled to me at Szlihae and 0-FaJir.) 
Tue black-eyed and dark-huired Dorka had awaited in vain for 
some months the return of lier aweetheart. Janci, as becomes an 
liouest Gypsy, had gone with his brethreu to the jiuskta to try and 
liuy horses without money. Ail his friends had returned to their 
buts, but none knew what had happened to Janci, where he was, or 
when he would return. As Dorka grew too impatient to wait any 
longer for his return, she resolved to look for him, and she went forth 
into the wide world ; for until now ahe had never left lier native 
place, When she walked over the j/ushia, which lay before her in 
the golden light of the sun, she met a beautiful whtte goose, " My 
denr little goose," said Dorka, addi-essini; it, while it looked CHriotts|y|p 
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at her, " pray tell me, hast tliou not seen my sweelheaiL ? " The 
goose hisaed a deniaL Dorka went on her way in the direction of 
the mountains, which could be deacried in the distance. The next 
day, about sunset, she came to a draw-well, on which a cock vas 
perched. To him she said : " My dear little cock, tell me, hast thou 
not met my sweetheart ? " The cock shook his feathers, flapped his 
wings, crowed loud, and said he had not seen him. Then Dorka 
pursued her way, and towards tlie evening of the third day she met 
in the neighbourhood of the mountains a raven, who Sew to her. 
" Ah, raven ! my dear raven ! tell me, hast thou not seen my sweet* 
heart ?" "I hâve iudeed seen him," oroaked the black-plumed 
raven ; " he is yonder on the mountain, his bones hang high on the 
gallows ; I and my brethren feaated on him. See ! some stragglers 
are stiU feasting on the remains ! " When Dorka heard this she fell 
to weeptng, and she wept and wept till she melted away, and became 
oue of the sait springs of Szlihac.* 

IV. — THE ORIGIN OF THE UCNGAKIAM, THE GEBMAN, THE JBW, 

AND THE GYP8Y. 
{Rdated to me at Aimas, Szabolcs, UJ-Varos, and Sxerdakdy.) 

When the great Iilara (God the Father) created the world, he also 
created man, and among others a Hungarian, a German, a Jew, and 
a Gypsy. 

The Hungarian was bom in a magnificent castle, where he 
immediately sat down to table, on which gulas and other fine dishes 
and cans of golden wine were standing. The Hui^arian ate and 
drank, and was quite at his ease. 

The German was born in a Hght cavt, drawn by a large dog. The 
d(^ with the cart and the new-born baby stopped before an inn. 
After stretcfaing himself a little the German sat down to table, drink- 
ing mug after mug of béer, He considered how he could oust the 
Hungarian from the castle, and get possession of it. 

The Jew was born under the counter of the taproom in which the 
German drank his béer. The Jew immediately took a pièce of chalk 
and jotted dowu (twice over) the number of glasses of béer consumed 
by the German, as well as tlie glasses of wine drunk by the Hungarian, 
and then he made hîs reckoniiig, and the German and the Hungarian 
paid him in liard cash, which he put into his pocket, satisfying his 
hunger with a head of a heiring and a pièce of garlic. 

The Gypsy was bom on the grassy ■piiskta, in the shade of a 

I Silibac ia n MaUTiiig-i>ltii.v of Ll)>[itr Himgnry, mi.l ont ol il? springs l-ears the nanie of 
" Dorfcas Spring." OOQ Ic 
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single tree, that grew there. The Ught zéphyr kissed his forebead, 
the rain woshed and baptized him, and the stork sitting on his nest 
was his godfather. No one took care of the Gypsy. When he rose 
from the gras3 he perceived a flddie hanging on the tree ; he eeized 
it, and played such an inspiriting csardas that the stork rattled his 
beak for joy. He weiit iiito the inn playing without eeasing. The 
German drank the béer, and with the nets which he took out of hîa 
little cart he surronnded with snares the Hungarian who was sitting 
in his castle. The Jew sang the " Majufes," counting iuto his little 
money-bag the dollars which fell out of the pockets of the German 
and Hungarian. The Hungarian did not mind anything ; he ate and 
drank unconcemedly. When the Hungarian, the German, and the 
Jew heard the mnsic of the Gypsy, they listened attentively, smiled 
joyously, and at last commenced to dance. The Hungarian skipped 
about like one possessed, twirled round like a peg, cowered on 
the gronud twisting his moustaches, and clashing his apurs. The 
German, who was as fuU of béer as a cask, turned slowly and 
awkwardly round, without forgetting, however, to ensnare the Hun- 
garian with his nets, as a spider does a fly. The Jew skipped about 
lightly, putting in his b^ the dollars that rolled about the Hoor. 
When the Gypsy, being tired, ceased playing, the Hungarian gave 
him a can of wine, the German a half-emptied mug of béer, and the 
Jew half a silver dollar, biting ofif a pièce with his teeth. The Hun- 
garian continued drinking wine and dancing like mad ; the German 
assuiiged his thirst with béer and hopped about ; and the Jew nodded 
his head singing " inm ! biin I " and counting his dollars. 

To thls day the Hungarian dances and drinks wine ; the German 
drinks béer and skips about, trying at any priée to ensnare the Hun- 
garian ; and the Jew counts his dollai's and laughs at the Hungarian 
and the German. And the Gypsy ! He plays his csardas, drinks 
wine or béer, and occaaionally geta impaired dollars from the Jew. 

V. HOW A OYPSY CHBATKD THE DEVIL. 

(Belatcd to me at Kis-Almas, Aranyos, and ErdÔd-Szada.) 

Once, when the Gypsy went into the Csarda (an inn in the jmskta), 

he played on his fiddle such a sad, plaintive, and melancholy tune, 

that the blades of grass and the bulrushes were covered with tears as 

with dew. 'Twas thus he sang — 

" As u priaoDer I am guarded ; 
At my right hand stalks my shndow, 
And my thoughts drsjr close behind m 
Like soiue hatah and cruel wiirder ! "- 
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pondering tfae wfaUe wby he was condemned to poverty, scorn, 
loathing, and unceasing travel The straios of the sweet but sad 
melody sounded far and near, carried on the wings of the playful 
zéphyr, losing themselves among the bulrushes, and makmg an écho 
that seemed to pîty the Gypay's lot The Devil, who lived in an old 
willow on the banka of a bog, heard this lament, and, seized with 
compassion for the Gypsy, he resolved to help hini. As the Gypsy 
ptusued his way, playing and singiug, he saw a Suabian leap out 
of the dry grass, clothed in a short frockcoat, a pipe in his mouth, and 
a velvet cap on his head. The Gypsy, astonished to see a stranger 
so far from the Caarda (inn), stopped. 

" Eh ! what is the matter î " 8aid the Devil, aorveying him 
from head to foot; "bave I frightened you, that you cease playing 
and singing ? " 

" Ah ! wby should I be frightened, Mr. Gennan î " replied the 
Gypsy, smiling ciinningly as he perceived on hia head two bonis, 
which the cap did not cover eutirely. 

" Vety well, but if I were the Devil would you be afraid of me ? " 

" Oh," replied the Gypsy, scratching his head, " is the Devil more 
terrible than a German i To tell the truth, just now, I would prefer 
to meet the Devil, as he might help me in my miafortune and my 
need!" 

" Excellent," replied the Devil, " if this is the case, speak. I am 
be whom you want ; I will help you ! " 

" Indeed ! " said the Gypsy ; " for what purpose hâve you assumed 
this garb ï If you are really the Devil, you must be aware that every 
Gypsy and every Hungarian would rathei hâve intercourse with a 
devil than with a German. Besides it is a matter of indifférence to 
me whether you are a devil or a Suahian — only help me." 

" AU right," replied the Devil, " but you must give me what is 
deareet to youl" 

" Yea ; but what do I posaess that is dearest to me, unless it is this 
fiddleî" 

" That ia It," answered the Devil, " you will give me your fiddle ! " 

" But what sball I do without it ? " 

"You shall be rich ; I will give you beapa of gold." 

"Aheml" said the Gypsy, deep in thought After a while he 
replied, smiling unperceived, " And what will you, Mr. Devil, do 
with the fiddle ? " 

" I shall play on it, and everybody will follow me wberever I 
wish." 
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" Vety well, then, but firet carry out your promise ! " 

" With pleaaure ; but remember that your âddie belongs to me, 
otherwise you will fare badly I Now, bestride this buirush, as if it 
were a horse, and follow me." 

The Gypsy obeyed the bidding of the Devil, and in one moment 
both 0ew through tbe air towards the Ëast. 

The Sun was about aetting, when the Devil and the Gypsy 
alighted from their airy steeds, by the Szamos-between-the-Moun- 
tains. The Devil took bold of tbe Gypsy's hand, leadînghim to a 
waterfall, and took out of the shallow bed of the river a handful of 
gravel, givîng it to the Gypsy. 

" Hère is what I promised. The bottom of this river and the cave 
behind the waterfall are covered with gold. It is ail yours ; but give 
me yonr fiddle." 

Tbe Gypsy stai-ed astonished at the gravel, wbicb glittered like 
gold. Âfter a while, as if distnisting what he saw, he went and took 
np some gravel and sand ; they were pure gold. " Indeed you hâve 
kept your word," said the Gypsy ; " it is now my tum ; only permit 
me to take leave of my fiddle." And so wonderfuUy did the Gypsy 
play, that not only the Devil, but heaven also wept. 

The Gypsy kissed the fiddle at the last plaintive tone, placed his 
lîpa to one of the openiiigs, sucked the air out of it, and reached it 
to the DfivO, who disappeared with it like mist. 

The Gypsy filled his pipe, lighted it, and commenced taking the 
gold out of the bed of the Szamos. 

After the lapse of three days the Gypsy was very rieh, but his 
longing for bis âddle was still greater. Tired and heartsore, he sat 
down on one of the heaps of gold, sayiug, " Devil, thou art élever, 
but I am not stupid ; I gave thee my fiddle, but not my soûl which 
plays on its strings." 

Then suddenly the Devil appeared, and retuming the fiddle to the 
Gypsy, he said, " I hâve made a bad baigain ; thou hast the gold, but 
instead of alluriug men with the Sound of thy fiddle, I bave fright- 
ened them away. Take back therefore thy fiddle, for though I am a 
devil, I cannot play like thee. But, before parting, how comes it that 
when thou playest the fiddle sings ao wonderfuUy ? " 

"Well," replied the Gypsy, taking the iustninitiit out of the 
Devil's hand, "it is but natural. I gave tliee the fiddle as promised, 
but kept the soûl for myself !" 

And the Gypsy placed his lips to one of the openiugs of the 
fiddle, breathed into it, and played such a paasionate csardas, that 
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the Devil skîpped about like one possessed, and the Gypsy himBeU 
was greatly astonished at his own playing — he thoi^ht he had oever 
played like this. 

"Ah; I see iiow," said the Devil, whea the Gypsy Itad fiiiished 
playing, " I was a great fool to let myself he cheated by a Gypsy. 
Thou gavest me the fiddle, but without thy soûl. Well, it is done, 
and cannot be helped ; thou hast my gold and the fîddle, but thy 
playing will allure men into my net 1 " 

From that time onwaixl the devils in hell no longer dance the valse 
but the csardas. And the Gypsy receives money for the csardas, 
which he alone eau play so wonderfully. And the Devil, though he 
had been cheated by the Gypsy, lost nothing by it, aa men are still 
flying înto his net the same a? before. Vladislav Kornel, 

JiiUer von Zielinski. 



II.— THE FIRST MENTION OF GYPSIES IN FINLAND. 

THE foUowing extract is from the Sisi&rialliiten Arkisto, m. pp. 
196, 197 ; Helsingfora, 1871 :— 
" Dr. Bomaasson stated that exact infonuatiou is givea in tbe 
Chronicle of Olaus Pétri when the Gypsies first came to Sweden, viz. 
in 1512. Hia words run : ' lu the same year that Her Sten became 
captain, a part of the people that rove about from one country to 
another, and are called Tatara, landed hère and at Stockholm, where 
they bad never been before ' {Chnm. of Olaus Pétri, edit. Klemming, 
Stockholm 1860, p. 305). Undoubtedly some time elapsed before 
tbe Gypsies ventured to cross the aea to Fioland, and we meet them 
for the ârst time in Alaud in the year 1559. We read in Joen 
Vea^dthe's account of Kastelholm for the above year (see Siaie 
Archives of FitUand, No. 2691, p. 80) : ' Also Joen Vestgotbe took 
from the Gypsies (Tattemua) eight work-horses.' The reasoa why 
the Govemor of Kastelholm took aucb a measure was undoubtedly 
the letter which the Duke Juhana had sent on the 5th of April 1559 
' to Joen Viistgiote to prevent the impioper conduct of the Gypsies 
(Tattarne), and therefore to iniprison them,' So we may well sup- 
pose tbat on this occasion the Gypsies did not reach the mainland of 
Finland. That they were very commonly met witb in Sweden may 
be gathered from the articles which Archbishop Laureuttus Pétri 
Nericius aanctioned at the Farliament of Stockholm tu 1560 ; in the 
Gth section he ordered tbat : ' A prîest is to bave no deatings with 
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Gypsies (Tattare), lie is neitlier tu baptize their children QOt to bury 
their dead ' (see Appendix to V. Stierman'a Riksdagars och Môtewi 
Bealut, p. 1 90). They are met witli iu Finlaiid for the first time a 
couple of décades later; for among the prisoiiers in the fortress or 
jail of Abc, between the mooths of January and September 1S80, is 
catalogued the name of ' Bàgdan ^ Balatsen Tattar.' Again, in the 
spring of 1584, there are registered as prisonera in the fortress of Abo 
' Gypsies (Tattare) whom Captain Pontus de la Gardie had imprisoned 
in the fortress of Abo on account of charges raade by the peasauts 
N,' then follow eleven names which are qnite ordiuary ones. Some 
conârmation of tbe supposition that the Gypsiea came hère by way 
of Sweden lies in the fact that when Gôtrik Fincke, in the year 
1697, relates that Gypsies in Savolax waudered about in a band of 
200 persona, he says that he intends driving them towards Sweden 
^aee Koskinen's Nuijasota, ii. pp. 202, 203). In Swedish they are 
also called ' black Tatars ' {si-art Tatiare), from which evidently the 
Finnish ' Mustalainen ' (black, swarthy) hus been adapted." 
John j 



III.— CRIMEAN GTTSIES. 

Translated from Excursions in the Cririua, in the BaiddT Valley. By 
W. KOPPEN (Bussische Bévue, 3d year ; Part xn. St. Peteraburg, 
1874; pp. 501-561). 

TWO years ago (i.e. in 1872), on the occasion of ajourney into the 
Crimea, I was requested by Herr Schiefner of St Petersbuig, 
on behalf of Herr Mikiosich of Vienna, to coUect some spécimens of 
the language of tbe South-Rusaian Gypsies. I succeeded very easily 
in doing so, at Taganrog, from a company of Greek-Catholic Gypsies 
who spoke llussian. But I was not thoroughly succcssful in procur- 
ing enlîghtenmeut upon the true Crimean Gypsies, for I could not at 
that time visit the real Gypsy-hauuted countries on the north aide of 
the mountain-range, and the little information which I was able to 
eoUect was full of contradictions. As I tr&velled again in the Crimea 
this year (1874), I resolved, if possible, to décide tbe question 
whether or not the Ciimean Gypsies speak a language of their own, 
besides Tartiar, which they ail know. 

After many vain attempts to clear up the contradictions which 
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I again met, at laat I ubtained the desired solution imexpectedly 
fcom a very well educated Tartar, Dshepar of Bijuk-Muskomja, and 
later on I had an opportunity of coiifirniiDg the perfect correct- 
nées of his statetnents by the completely independent testîmony of 
Gypsies on the southem coasts. Wliat had hitherto appeared to be 
coQtiadictioQS were explained thus : — That there are many varieties 
of Gypsies in the Crimea, of whom ouly some know the proper 
Gypay language, and even thèse but very imperfectly. 

The Crimean Gypsies are divided into three cbief clans or castes, 
but of their descent {Erblichkeit) within themselves I can give uo 
very definite information. Thèse three clans are, aocording to con- 
firmatory statements, the Gnrbét, Ekktschi, and the Ajmlidsche. 

The Oitrhét are engaged in trading in horaes and fowls, especially 
by barter. They live in proper bouses, and the Gypsies of Simfero- 
pol, who call thernselves Tmchméa, belong for the chief part to this 
category. The Gypsy language is qnite unknown to tliem, as I 
myself can clearly testify, They listened with iuterest to Gypsy 
words which I put to thero, but tliey thernselves only kuew the 
Tartar words for the expressions. On the other hand, they at once 
laughingly translated for me some words which I had previously 
learned from a Gypsy from Simferopol, and which, so far as I know, 
are not Tartar ; «.«7. " jeken bsan aschysna," i.e. " Give the gold back ! " 

The day I wàs at Simferopol, it was very hot, and the greater part 
of the Gypsies of the town, with their women and ohildren, were 
attracted to the Salgir brook, where — close to the town, between the 
high-Toad and the gardens — they were bathing in the most utterly 
nnconstrained fashion, and were dancing on the greensward, washing 
their clothea, and eating their meals. 

Wbat connection the Gypsies of Bachtschissari hâve with the 
Ourbit, I cannot say, for up to now I bave not myself conversed with 
any ; bnt they also only speak Tartar, and bave fixed abodes, and 
especially carry on the business of smiths (Schmied^-handwerk). My 
Tartai authority distinguished tbem from the Gurbét as being Tsig&n 
(whilst the Gypsies in ordinary Tartar are called Tschingané), but to 
me Gypsies bave disputed the exisfence of such a fonrfold classi- 
fication. 

The second cbief division is formed of Ekktschi (or EleMschî), that 
is, sievema^rs, thongh it is remarkable that, according to concnrring 
statements, the Gypsy musicians are includcd în this class, who are, 
however, also called, after the instruments they use, Kfmenedshi, that 
\B,fiddleTB, or davddsM, that is, rymhal -players. The usual musicians 
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at Tartar weddinga belong to tbis class, and, according to ïartar 
custom, stroll about before the wedding to invite the neighbourhood. 
I miist, moreover, remark that the Crimean Gypsiea are far from 
showlng the musical talent oî the Hnngarians, and their playing has 
in gênerai very slight attractions. The Ekktsehi understand sonie 
Gypsy words, but only very few, and not ail of them even that. 

For the most part, however, the third class, the AjzKlidsfte, whose 
name is also pronounced Ajuckàsh-ù, or Ajiifdsh'&, are well acquainted 
with their own original language. The naine signifies bear4eaders, 
though the greater part of them are also tinkers {kesseljlicker) or 
smiths (schmiede). My Tartat informant, Dshepar, knew a great deal 
of their language, and said, not without a certain amount of pride, 
that he was the only Taitar in the Baiddr Valley who knew so much 
of their language. From this I was led to believe that ail the 
Ajuxhdakù, spoke their language flnently, and therefore I only made 
notes of a few words from Dshepar justtoprovehis acquaintance with 
the whole subject. Unfortunately the Ajuchdàh-â, whom I saw later 
on, only knew a very few Gypsy words, as they certainly spoke 
Tartar amongst themselves. 

The little that I took down from Bshepar's dictation was freely 
translated by him thus : — 

Question : Séslowestis'a ?= Are you well î How goes it with you î 

Answer : Sckukar nw prav='Th&ak God, well. 

Requests: Pêne, anmàru/gpanif=Aant (mammy),giTe me water! 
Éla mande /=Come hither ! 

Well = se Aitiar ; ten=rfesc/t, 

It is lemarkable that witli the Tartars »:kù,kiir is a favourite 
answer to an inquiry after one's hcalth. Can they hâve acquired it 
from the Gypsies ? It seems unlikely, having regard to the low 
social position of the Gypsies. It is much easier to believe that this 
word, which is now current amongst Gypsies both in Sonth and 
Middle Kussia, as well as iu Hungary, and perhaps also in otber 
conutries, was adopted frora the Turks, inasmuch as the immigration 
of the Gypsies from the Balkan Peninsula into the countries first 
luentioned seems to hâve, for the greatest part, first taken place in 
the fifteenth ceiitury. 

In connection with this word, Heri- P. Lercli iiiforms me that in 
Arabie srht'kr means " thanks," " piaise," so possibly in the above case 
the word " God " niay bave beeii dropped. Compare Persian schvkH 
iixd, or schvJcH khttdâ, or schnkri i7«Ai=:Tliank God ! 

8ome Gypsy tinkers, who claimed to be of the Ajvrbdshu caste, 
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told me tbat their own language, the Giypsy, wliich they called 
2tomaneê, wb8 only known by some of the older folks emongst them, 
and that they were ashamed to make use of their language, even in 
the présence of Xartars. Indeed one young man of this compauy 
only knew the iiumber desch (ten), and beyond that he seemed to 
know almost nothing. A man £fty yeai*» old, whoin 1 saw another 
day, could count up to six in Gypay (like the South fiussian 
Gypsiea), and for the nurabers higher than that he used Tartar. 
Some words, for instance Jak, fire ; jàkcka, eyes ; kcJtam, sun ; were 
well knowQ to him, and to a small youth who waa with him, but 
beyond that he was hardly able t-o translate anything. He con- 
sidered himself as iiot a real Gypsy, but to belong "moie to the Tar- 
tars," and called himself ÂUzyndze — that is, a tinman {Vtrzinnti-), 
OT coppersmith {Kup/erschmifd). However this same man had at 
fiist passed himself ofT to me as belonging to the Ajuchdshu caste, 
and that he did belong to it was shown by the warnith with which 
he sought to praise them. For instance, relying on the information 
obtained from Dsbepar, I expressed the opinion that the Ajuchdshi!i 
had no settled résidences, but merely roamed about with vans and 
tents ; this he took to be almost an insuit, and explained that they 
had not only houses, but many of them were richer than the richest 
Giirbét, I doubt, however, the correctness of this assertion. 

It is gathered from this that the Crimean Gypsies are fully 
engaged in the process of becoming nationalised, and indeed of 
becoming TarCars, altbough most of them can aiso speak some Eus- 
sian. They are already ashamed of their language and customs — 
totally dififering in this from the Gypsies wlio live amougst the civil- 
ised people of Europe, where they keep themselves porfectly strange 
and opposed to their surroundings, and, according to corresponding 
accounts, even show a considérable pride in their deseent. They 
are, however, still a long way from being completely raerged in 
the Tartar population. Their physical peculiarities still mark the 
Gypsies quite plainly, their yellow to black-brown complexions, and 
their jet-black hair and eyes, which lend a very characteristic expres- 
sion to a face which is rather prognathous and oval, with a nose that 
is uaually hooked and is more flesby than that of the Tartars, besides 
their dazzling white teeth. 

As far as religion is concerned, ail Crimean Gypsies are reckoned 
as Mohammedans, but they are not considered by the Tartars to be 
true Musaulmans. They go but seldom into the mosques — niostly 
only the older persons, — and only venture to stand in the rear. For 
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ftmerals, weddings, and birtbs, Tartar priesta are sent foi- by ail the 
tbree castes, in order tbat for a considération they may avoid the 
performance of the usual cérémonies {um/ar Oeld die entspreckenden 
Ceremonien abzuhaîten). They are, however, buried sep&rately, uaually 
in the Tartar graveyards. 

The costume of the aduît Gypsies of both sexes diSers but slightly 
from that of the Tartars, chiefly only in a gênerai still greater ragged- 
nesa, and a still greater préférence for bright colours, especially red, 
amongst the wornen and girls. The Gypsy lads run about up to the 
âge of six oi eight either stark-naked or, in towus, clad frequently in 
an olâ Ëuropean coat, or the like, as their sole coverîng, and hanging 
in tatters round their shoulders. The Tartars, ou the contrary, clothe 
their chiidren with great care, and (certainly from five or six years 
upwards) exactly as grown-up persous, but never in any kind of old 
clothea of an adult whicfa do not fit them. In this, however, the Tar- 
tars only follow the gênerai custom of the Russian peaaants. If we 
compare thèse partîculars with the state of the Gypsies in other 
places, we find the most important analogies in those of Turkey. 
Âccording to a communication raade by the Under-Minister of Jus- 
tice, Herr Novakovitsch, to Herr Miklosich (Denkachri/t der phil. htst. 
Kl. der Wiener Akad., xxiii.), there are in Servia Mohammedan and 
Christian Gypsies, and of the former two classes, of which one is 
settled in towns, and follows handîcrafts, and bas adopted the garb 
and language of the Bosnians. Similar Slavonîcised Gypsies live in 
Monténégro, and their position in society is more exactly described 
by Herr Bogischitsch in No. xxi. of last year's (1873) Auslatid. In 
Monténégro the Gypsies are Greek-Catholic Christians, for they 
everywhere share the prédominant or recently prevailing creed. 
Anotber section of the Mohammedan Gypsies of Servia live in tenta, 
dresa difTerently to the last-named so-called Turkish Gypsies, and 
speak Servian less fluently ; they caU themselves Gurbéti ; it is pro- 
bable that tbey bave their own language. It is curious that this 
description by no means fits the Crimean Tartarised G-urhét : probably, 
however, the Servian Gurbét are also horse-dealers, and the uame is 
derived from their occupation. The Christian Gypsies of Servia, 
wbo conatitute the majority, bave, like a section of the Turkish 
Gypsies, reuounced a nomad life. Tbey make trougbs and spoons, 
and for that reason are called Koritari. 

The Servian and Crimean Gypsies afTord us, when compared with 
the Ëuropean Gypsies, an interesting example (which la worth noting 
in connection with etbnological researches into past âges) of a nation 
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of a 8light d^ree of cultute as easily letainiog tbeir natioDality wfaen 
in coBtact with nations whose degree of culture differs but little from 
theix own, as when in contact wîth highly civilised nations. Amongst 
thèse last, where their différence from the society and circumstances 
aroand them ia too great, they obstinately hold fast to their national 
peonliarities. The tendency to become nationalised exista not only 
when the one nation îs further advanced in culture, but also when 
the différence between the two is not very pronounced ; otherwise the 
people of the lower stage is met^ed, or if ît has as much vitality as 
the Gypsies it maintains itself wild and strange in the midst of its 
cultivated surroundings. Moreover, it appears to me to be not yet 
fully established that the Gurbét in the Orimea are of actual Gypsy 
origin, although they certainly agrée in appearance essentially with 
the other Crimean Gypsies. At least ît appears to me worth asking 
the question whether or not the so-called Turcomans, wfao call them- 
selves tme Gypsies in Asia Minor, are connected with the Crimean 
horse-dealers, who likewise take to themselyes this name. According 
to Scheazer {ef. Petermann's Mittcilwngen, 1874, viîi. 313), this race 
(of Turcomans) is distînguished by their nomad habits, and their 
want of religion. They call themselves Mohammedans, and speak 
Turkisb. It is stated in the Kussian Geographical Society's Bulletin, 
1861, that M. Méreshkofsky, in his anthropological expédition tn tlie 
Crimea in 1880, found at Simferopol some soi-disant Turkomans, 
who in reality were Tsiganes {Weekly Budget, June 11, 1881). 

Would one of our membei-s kiudly supplément the information 
contained in Herr Koppen's article by auy further facts recorded in 
the following notices of Crimean Gypsies (see the Marquis Colocci's 
Zingarï), which are not generally accessible ? — 

153. Dombtowaki, The Gypties of tht Crimea (S. PâtersbargBki Viilomosti 70, 

18S5), Li/e aiid Occupation* of the OypiieM, KotbatevuVi, Krimski 

Zigani, St P., 1863. 
380. Kohi, Beiteii in Siidruiiland; Dresdeo, 1841. 
410. Nun^eri of the . . . Ttiganeê in the Crimea (Sbumag Miniat. Gosua. 

ImuBchestw., 1661, vol. 76, No. 2), 
491. Ethnographical SkeUh oflhe Gt/pïMS living in the CheTionttui (Cherson- 

ski Gub. wâl. No. 44, 1874). 
560. Gyptiet of the Crimea (Tawritseheski Qub. wal, No. 102, 1868). 

H. T. Crofton. 
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IV.— ENGLISH GYPST SONGS AND RHYMES. 

IF it was permiasible in Ch&rles Lamb to coniplam of the " Decay 
oî Beggara in the Metropolis," surely, with equal proprîety, tlip 
Romano rai may lainent the decay of oar English Gypsies. For the 
old race is dying out and leaves no snccessors. Gloser contact with 
civilisation, changed conditions of life, misdirected and nnscientific 
philanthropy are rapidly reducing their cuatoms and traditions to ii 
dead letter, and their language to an ungrammatical jargon. The 
modem génération, " bitten by that mad puppy they calla gentility," 
takea little or no interest in itself as a race, and shows an artless 
contempt for those who do. " Isn't it wonderful, sir," said Mr. 
lazanis Smith to me, à propos of perhaps the most charming of ail 
books on Englisb Gypsies, — " Isn't it wonderful that a real gentleman 

like Mr. G conld hâve wrote such a thing — nothing but low 

language and povertiness, and not a word of grammar or high-lamed 
talk in it from beginning to end ? He '3 a nice gentleman, but he 
couldn't bave knowa what people would think of him, denieaning 
hisself that way." ^ 

Naturally, under thèse circumstances, we cannot expect to find 
English Gypay song in a very robust condition. Indeed so much is 
the reverse the case, that the doubt bas been raised as to whether it 
has ever had any real existence.^ 

Yet independently of the présent spécimens, which, coUected in 
récent years, within a comparatîvely narrow field, might perhaps be 
taken as establishing ji^j-iMiiï /ficie case, there is pretty strong pre- 
sumptive évidence to show that at any rate Gypsy soiig was at 
one time much more common in England than it is now. 

" Ah, rai" said Tom Lee (who is hïmselt what Gypsies term an 
" old root "), " you should hâve known old ' Crowy ' Heme. She had 
as many Gypsy songs as you hâve buttons on your coat" " My 

'Yet tho twd fat* of thia lama Smith, self'iitfleil "Gj'iray King," tX tli« LiTerpool 
Exhibition *nil elMwhere, ii not without itH moml. Ha fell a victini, it Beems, to orcr- 
ctilture. Wltnefs the folloving extrsct trom my notc-book of a cODvematïoa with a vayside 
Gypay woniMl :— 

" It «eot Lnzzy a bit mod. Hs went clean nlT his shoro al Blackpool." 

"Howwuthatt" 

•■Well, it was willi ulewdifltiop." 

■■Oh!" 

"Yea, they brought it in stcirdiation." 

'■Wh«tij8l8wdktion!" 

"Well, ail tliïsBgroât people as he met tliere was alwaya n-nnnlitig him to go oboat uud 
M* 'em, and bim a atewilying (o try nnil kefp Hji wilh llicm iïm i™> niiKh for him 
altiVEether." 

3 "The AnElo-Roninni nuise ia dcad, if Inilet.l slie ever llïwl."— Oroome, Jii Gii'ig 
TmU, p. ne, iiottf. 
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eldest brother," said a Gypay woman to me, " could siog a Chrî&tnias 
carol ail in Bomines, and my father had three whole différent BoTnani 
ghUù." If Ben Taylor'a word is to be relied upon, and poasibly there 
are a few instances in vhich it might, his grandfather knew a 
" longish Gypsy song," and similar testîmony has been not in- 
frequently given to me by other Gypsies. 

The spécimens hère preaented hâve been taken down in every 
case, Romengero mostar, from the raouths of Gypsies, and are given 
unaltered and unadded to in the foim in which I beard them. One 
gênerai feature may be indicated as marking a distinction between 
Gypsy and pseudo-Gypsy compositions — I mean their severely objec- 
tive character, and total absence of " sentiment " or self-consciousness. 

Probably the only song which, in one form or another, has attaioed 
any degree of popular acceptance among our English Gypsies is the 
quaint 6yp8y catechism, quoted by Mr. Borrow on the title-page ot 
bis Romano Law-IÀl} There are several versions of thia little song. 
That given hère I obtained from a yonng Gypsy woman named Alice 
Gray {Ldly Lally), as she had learned it in childhood from her " old 
people" in Northumberland. The melody was taken down for me, 
from Lally's singing, by a friend who accompanied me to the Bal's 
tent. 




pillili^^î^^oa^ 



Said the Rom • ni chai 



" C&n you rokia Romany ) 
Can you play the boabl 
Can you jal aàxuy the stuipen ! 
CsD yoa chia the coatt" 
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" Cm you ja* to tlartinn t " Can you ((o la pritOD ï 

Cm jmiUli. toAt î Can you gathei «tidu ? 

Can you htA nnder a toi- ? Cbo jou ait under t. hwige 

Can yoQ U the fcwfc f Can yon ptay tiie fiddie 7 

JtfM<4) / iïcmiant-cA«', Weli done 1 Gypsy msn 

Bà le» adri hU mût — Hit him in hii face — 

S'help me diri datckm ! So help me, deor fotber ! 

You cao h&T mïtto '— You can figlit well "— 

Said the Bomani thai ta the fiomont Saîd the Oypsy giri to the Ojpny 

rai,- gentleman ; 

Said the Romani ehai to the Romani Said the Gypsy giri to the Oypay 

rai. gentleman. 

The connection between the iîrst and second half of thîs song is 
not very obvions. Are we to understand that the idéal standard of 
perfection demanded by the Gypsy maid somewhat damped the 
romantic ardonr of the young gentleman, and that failing to letnra 
satisfactory affirmatives, he was treated in the manner described ; or 
was the kv/riptn itself merely part of the ordeal of the novice î In 
the absence of any tradition, and with the probability of a corrupt 
text, I can only hnmbly hazard thèse conjectures. 

" Ldling a kosht " (Une 2) may possibly mean " baiidliiig a aingle- 
stick," instead of " gathering firewood," as in my translation, in wbich 
ca.se Unes 3 and 4 niight piofîtably be transposed. " Beshing under a 
bor" (Une 3) may either refer to easual lodgiiig nnder a hedge {nôvitig 
avri) or it may be used (as I myseU hâve heard ît) as a euphemism 
for courtship. Keaders of Borrow will remember how Lavengro sat 
under a hedge with Ursula in the copse by Mumper's Dingle. 

A variant of Unes 5-8 occurs in Mr. Groome's In Gipuy Tenta, p. 
50,' and another taken down by Mr. Georçe Smith of Coalville, from 
some Gypsy children at TJpton Manor, is given on p. 1 40 of Miss 
Lanra Sraith's récent compilation of Gypsy songs.^ The first Une of 
one of Borrow's short songs, The Temeskoc Rye, may also hâve been 
suggested to him by the refrain of tliia song," 

My next little pièce has a Wordsworthian simplicity and direct- 

' " Well done, my gorgio, 

Del him lAié the mni agnin ; 

8'help mi dearie dùvel, 

YoQfsnmillk«Bht<i." 
* " Cush dearis Romany chîle 

DelUiathemai, 

Sop me deary again Daddy, 

ir I can (-.awer well "[fie]. 

A Bna aiamiilear "Romaui aa ahe is wrota," TiiB Word "again" should, of cour»*, baplaeed 
at tha eod of tlie second instead of in the niiddle of the third liae. A note ippended ta 
■'cawer"(iJr)iiitoniu ua that Oypsy children Inrariably speak of ainging as "cawer-caw"! 
» " Penn'd the temeskoi lye to tbe Rnmany chi."— Rontano Laro-TM. p. ISJ. 
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ness of narrative. Some one has beeit sterling some corn, and some 
one else mus a risk of being airested ; the hayrick, Itowever, otfers a 
possible meaus of ooDcealment or escape. It must be conceded that 
the inimitable exclamation which torras the entire first line does not 
fall short of the horror of the situation. 

" Aài-dâdi, dâ dAbelâ. d&^r ! 
Jal ta katéngri, ai-dSdi ! 
Or tvttW be lino apré ; 

MandCs been chûriog some ijhi'\ 
Now (iift'll be IdUa'd apré." 

Tranilatioii. 
Ai-dMi, d<i dAbeM dâ <!,: .' 

Go ta the hayrick, ai-diUli ! 
Or you will be takeu up ; 

I bave been steftliag some corn, 
Now jou will be locked np. 

Thia is auother of the little songs which Lolly Lally learne<î from her 
piirrijiki. The first line is very old ; the rest lias apparently been 
subjected to the sarae proceas of bringing down to date which one 
observes in our English ballads, and other traditîonal literature. It 
will be seen, bowever, that a few slîght altérations would sufBce to 
restore it to what was probably its original form. For example, tlie 
change of a few letters would couvert the third line into 

" (m Ir rtl liïto njirc " 

and the other Unes iniglit be siniilarly treated. I much regret being 
unable to give the strangc lîttle tiiue of this song, but it was not 
taken down at the time, and has now passed from my friend's 
niemory. 

My next spécimen is exti'einely îiiterestîng as an exaniple of 
spontaneoDs and unaided translation by an English Gypay. The 
chorus of this song I first heard sevcn years ago from old " Booey " 
Iloswell, and varioua fragments of the words from other Gypsîes, and 
for some time remained under the fond belief that I h&d liglited npon 
au original Koniani composition of aome length. Tracking it to its 
source, with a little difficulty, I finally secured the complète version, 
as hère given, from a Gypsy named Lias Itobinson. He had heard 
the English sung in a country kkhimn, and, in collaboration with hia 
three brothers, had turned it intn Romnncs one Christmas for the 
amusement of the family circle. " A poor ignorant tliing as we put 
to pièces ourselves," was the modeat comment of hts bitither Airos, 
from whom the melody was taken down. I give, also from Lias 
Robinson's dictntion, thp oriirinnl version of this really fine old 
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soug, in order that mj leaders may appreciate the fidelity of tbe 
tranelation.^ 




witli lli« uanli 



A pûv pôrrttà o' Eomni-ehtlB, sor adri & drom, 

Sot bo Mh> and chiklo, oh ! 

Ttdé wePd a râni, rtvidt oAri jjorr'nt, 

To jiu with the iwmAÎd' £dmnt Aà^. 

(Chorus) The fiomn» thM', 

The £omnt e\M', 

To JM with the muAin' Hotmti-cheld'. 



' I am Indeblffli to Mr. MacRitchîe for pointîng out that this long ts a vtrianl of " The 
OfpBf Laddie," the Scotch ballad of Johnny Fna and the Conoteiia of Cusilia. A Gompui' 
son la iDterestinK. Tliera nre aérerai versioaa of tha Scotcli soug, and of theie tbe roUowing 
versea, coReapoudiiig to the lut, 3d, and 4th of niiae, run tbus :— 
"They were SfUta valiRut mea, 
Black, but very bonoy, 
And tbey lost tlieir livea for the aake of ane, 
The Earl of Canailis' raimie." 

" ' Go, aaddle to me the black," he says, 

' The brown ride» never ase apeeJie ; 
And I will never eat nor drink, 

Till I bring bame my ladie,' 
" Laat night I lay In a neel-made bed, 

And niy noble lord bebide me ; 



And m 

And the bluck a 



jw ring ow'r me. ' 

a the form " brawny " In Uaa Robinaon'a 
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Tofe rom welà keri dûi panj a' râti, 

And pacK'd for bÎB roraadi pômo, oh ! 
The raUt paier'd a iaiSiH lo/o ; 

Fot'd jai'd with the îMwAin' Romni-ekdâ' > — etc. 
" Saliwardo mandi, mandfe purro grai, 

Salùoard^ mandée 6tf(o yrk; 
Mandi adwali kisttr kai cAôr ach a/ftri, 

To laeh Ihe nathm' Romni-didâ'." — etc. 

" The waver nWî yol luter'd adri 

A kofhko pânjo iBuduei, oh 1 
Kanna tig râii yoSW jd to iiUta 

Adré a Ailini granzi, oh I" — etc. 
" 80 did luti nvuk yotfa iên ànd pûva f 

80 did letli mut yov^e chavis, oh î 
Ho did Itsli mtil: yo^a romado muth 

To jai with the nasAin' Romni-eheld' î "—etc. 
" Sotn mandi ketien for my fcrs and jiûvi ! 

Sotii iiumdi heaerB for my ckame, ok .' 
Sofsi vmndi ketten for my romado miwA / 

Mandilljai with the naihia' Romni-chelâ' .'" — etc. 

Bnglith VertioH, 
A band of GypsJes, ail in a road,' 

Ail 30 black and bmwny, oh I 
Away corne a lady dreased ail in sUk 
To foltow the roving Gypsies, oh ! 
<Cuorub) The Qypaiea, oh 1 
The OypBies, oh ! 
To follow the roTiog Gypsies, oh ! 

Her hnaband came home at ten o'clock of night, 

And asked for his lady fair, oh 1 
The serrant infonned him Tery soou 

Sh« bad goue with tbe roviog Oypaiea, oh \~-eU. 
" Saddle to me my bonny grey mare ; 

Saddle to me my pony, oh ! 
I vrill go whete the green grass grow 

To find ont the roving Gypsies, oh I — tic. 
" Last night ahe slept in a fine feather bed, 

And blanketa by * bonins,' * oh ! 
To-nigbt she aleepe in a cold shed barn 

Through foUowing the roving Gypaies, oh 1 — etc. 

" Wby did jott leave yonr housee and your lands î 

Why did yon leave your babies, oh ? 
Why did yon leave yonr décent married man 

To follow the roving Gypsies, oh 1 — etc. 
" What caree I for my houaes and my landx ; 

What cares I for my babies, oh î 
What cares 1 for my décent marriad man 1 

I wil] go with the roving Gypsies, oh ! " — etc. 

' Plculy, abuodance ; a cuit word. 
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A variaut oi" tlie chorus givea " The Rùuiani-ehds " iiiBtead of " Kouiiii- 
chelâ." A few modes of expression in this song are peculiar to tbe 
family of Sampson Bobineon. They invaiiably use " le^i " for tutti 
(thou) and " lesti'a " or " yov's " for tutt'Cs, properly tlm (thy), as in the 
fîftli verse. And tbe use of tbe affirmative " aatoati " in tbe forma- 
tion of tbe future tense, more especîally wben empbasis is required, 
is an idîom which I bave not met witb in other tents. 

làas Bobinson is an interesting cbaracter. A quiet, self-contained 
man, enlivening, yet independent of society ; happiest, perhaps, wben 
prowling by himself in some " dear little wesh." He is possessed of 
a pleasing degree of modesty for one of Gypsy race, and it is only 
casually that one becomee familiar witb bis many accomplisbmente. 
"He'a a wonderful eur'ous chap is Lias," said a Gypsy of my 
acquaîntaDce on one occasion. " You wouidn't believe now, rai, 
some of the strange tbings as he does. He cau't read a word, and 
yet he can write a letter as good as wbat you can." " How does be 
manage that î " " Well, I *11 tell you, rai. Wbenever he gets a letter 
sent bim be gets some one as can read to read it over to him, and be 
keeps ail the letteis be ever gets, and be 's got such a wonderful good 
memory be remembers ail the bita of words in every letter be 's got ; 
so wben he wants to write a letter he just goes up in his wagon by 
bimself, and he picks ont a bit hère and a bit there till be 's got ail 
he wants, and tben he copies tbem ail down. And if tbeie 's any 
word as he doesn't know, be just goes down to Tommy's place, and 
says, innocent like, ' Tommy, suppose now you was writîng a letter, 
how would you make such aud such a word ? ' and of course Tommy 
bows bim, 'cause be's so proud of bis writing, and then he watches 
Vmmy make tbe word, and wben once be 's seen it be never 
corgets it.' " 

" Something of the satne cunous ingenuity in stringing words 
ogetber which characterises Lias's correspondence may be traced in 
be following rhyme, presumably his own, which I took down from 
is récitation some years ago : — 

" 3Iandi't churri yurri dai 
Javfà adri konjri to shiia tbe rotAot ; 
'{"ht gSjo» *or lai'd as yoi beik'd talé ; 
Yoi dik'i dri the 1*2, but yoi kektr del apré; 
The raihai roktr'd pencha duMceria'—pen'd duva >at a laj, 
But kdcer yovjin'd inatuli dulctt'd ymfa ehai, 
PuiUr'd yôr'd rom*T a barvàlo rai.' 

Trandation. 
M; poor old mother 
Weot into cburch to bear the panon ; 
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The gentiles kII smiled (lit. laughed) as she sat down, 
She looked in the book, bat she contd not read ; 
The paraon talked of fortnne-telling — soid that was a shome ; 
But he dida't know I bad told his d&ught«r's fortune, 
Told h«r she 'd mury a rich gentleman. 

Hère " ieker" in Une 4 bas the force ot n' astis (caQJXOt),SLnâ" pencha" 
(like) in line 5 is used for trustai (about). Witb r^ard to what they 
call " little words," Gypaiea are as resolute as Humpty-Dumpty in 
their deteimination to make words " meau juat what they choose tbem 
to mean — neither more nor leas." 

Lias rarely improvises. Once, howevet, he btoke a short silence 
by saying, " Sai, hère 's a verse for you. It 's about you, rai " : — 

" The Romaao rai he ic«Is okai 
To dik the iîtnnani-cAcIa, 
To thûn the lava to Unghi ptm 
And Aiv *ein odri his liXe." 

TranilatiiM. 
The Qype; gentleman he cornes hère 

To aee the Qjpsiea, 
To hear the words they gay, 

Ând put theoi in his books. 

It îs at least gratifying to 6nd that, in frequenting my Gypsy 
friends' society, I ani not credited witb any baser motive tbau 
p]iilo1ogical interest. Ou the wbole, I felt rather flattered. Had I 
appeared to them in the guise of a professional pbilanthropist, the 
last two liues woidd doubtless bave run thus : — 

" To kér hok^>era trustai the Somni-ehde, 
Aod ehiv 'em adri his ' BiiU.' " 

Another example of Gypsy improvisation related to me by 
Jobnny Gray, the "good old cowpany mush," I give in his own 
words. It is a capital instance of the tact which ao often serves 
GypBies in good stead : — 

" ¥tk diinu, &or, I was at Bury teagâro», and I was juet a jafin' to ittn a grai 
adoi—A rinkmi bUti grai tai duva toê — when I diVd my koko prambakting put 
witb his mutas p(dàl his dumo. And he never d*l'A tue ho much as a yolctripmt bor, 
but kep a dilân' down on de ground, and jAimu' a bit of a ghiii to his kokent. 
And $0 do jou ptii it wag, bor 1 

(SÎDging) ' Md hm duva grai 

Detammgro — i«W 'U môr lût .• 
GFoi^fos bin «Min' him 
Drai tor de diru*.' 

You dik, he duan'tpwi cAwAi, hm, for he was jin'i by »or de ryo* and gUvtitgro 
ghirot adoi." 
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Translation. 
"One d&jt mate, I was at Bur; fair, aad I waa just a-going to buy a horee 
there — a pretty little horse it was too— wben I aaw ray unole ' prambalating ' past 
with hia hands behind hia biick. And he never gave me so much as a glance, 
mate, but kept a-looking down on tbe ground, and singing a bit of a song to hïm- 
aelf. And what do yon think it waa, mate î 

(Singiog) ' Don't buj that borse 

He 's a kicker — he 'II kiU you ; 
The GeDtilea hâve been giving him 
Medicine ail tbe day.' 
You aee, he dareo't say anything, mate, for he was known by ali the gentlemen 
and EaruÛDg-people there." 

The flesh-pots of ï^ypt furnish the inspiration of tbe two follow- 
ing songs. The first of thèse I picked up from Poley Herne, a brigbt 
intelligent Gypay, who had passed much of bis life among the " old 
roota" of America. Surpriaed at ray ignorance of this song he 
exclaimed : " Why, tliat 's an old, old little Gypsy song, vii rai. Yon 
won't flnd almost nothing that 's older than that for real Gypsy ": — 

" Balowai and porno, 

l£%ilomat and bâio ; 
Kek tu Id Ui adré the râti 

Lel let sig adré the tâlo." 
Trantlation. 

Brcod and flour, 

Carrion aud pîg ; 
If yon don't get it at night, 
Get it early in the moming. 

The other, which I heard froni a Gypsy whom I met on the high- 
road between Knotty Asb and Preseot, runs thus : — 

" ItdUtto noki/as and bokoehetto peryaa 
Kvihlo hoben to chiv apri tbe ehôrys." 

Trandation. 
Pig'a cheek and tripe, 
Good food to pnt on tbe platée. 

Whether the following song waa tbe composition of the Gypsy 
woman from whom I heard it, I am unable to détermine. Florence 

(I suspect, Lovell) was a Mréngeri, but generally slept at night 

in the wagon, which stood a little distance from her door, on the waste 
landâ near Smithdown Lane, Liverpool. Sbe lived a solitary life, and, 
as sbe was a savage and half-insane character, interviewing her waa 
by no means an agreeable task. She was extremely violent, and 
subject to varions delusions. She took me for a swell-mobsman, an 
idea which rabed me considerably in her estimation, although upon 
one occasion, wlien I liad excited her anger, she threatened to reveal 
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my ttue mode oï livelihood to tlie police. The followmg Bong, 
fragments of which she would often scream when intoxicated, or in 
one of her niad moods, was suug, like tlie " Death Song " deacribed 
by Mr. Leland, to " no tune in pertick'ler," 

" M7 mvth iijoTd and the ben^ tnaj tel him, 
When mandi'a chiv'à taie under the ehii, 
He 's nath'àedo with a vasavi gnuni 
And ntuif d his chavië to nûr of bok. 

l 'Il mcng on the drom for my dtri chavis. 

And puber lenghi a vatavo lav, 
' Tutti'a dad was a hMhedo jakd, 

To kir a Ivbni of tutti'* dai.'" 
TTanitation. 
My man (husband) has goae, and the deril may take him, 

When I am put nnder the ground, 
He 's ruD away with aD evil jade 

And left bis chitdren to die of hunger. 
I '11 beg on the road for mj deu children, 

And tell them a cruel taie, 
" Your father was a curaed dog 

To make a harlot of thy mother." 

Tlie cireumstances deseribed lu Ihia soug (if indeed Gypsy at ail) 
inust hâve been very exceptîonal, as in nearly every case it is the 
woman who ia the chief bread-winner of the Gypsy home. In the 
third line we find an unusual form of past patticiple, nash'àedo, wbere 
the Word is infleeted after both Eoglish and Komani fashion. The 
last line probably only meaus, " To treat your mother as if she had 
been," etc. 

I heard the foUowing fragment from an Âccrington Gypsy named 
Bosa. It was aung to a tune of no spécial merit, rather suggestive of 
a n^TO mînstrel ditty : — 

" When I finit ckiv'd my pîro dri de 6^ gav, 

I difd a ghèro jalin' taU de rfrom, 

And I pwA'd kova ghèro sa» a poiAëro drê his pviii f 

Kek — De beng U poçer Utti ai ! 

Kek — De beng U poger letti xi / " 

l'rantlalion. 
When I firat set foot in London, 

I saw a man gobg down the road. 
And I asked thia man, Had he a halfpenny in his pocket I 

No — Tbe devil break his heart ! 

No— The devil break his heurt I 

Gypsy song, sis I hâve reinarkud, doe.s uni deal much in sentiment, 
but there is certainly a trace of tliat (piality in the foUowing pathetic 
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little verse. Fossibly this circumstance in itself lays it open to some 
slight suspicion. " Trashâva Rvinani liaid ta Ungki/oshkené ghili" 
is the Gypsy rendering of " Timeo Danaos." TLis song waa taken 
dowD from a Gypsy named Âdolphus Smith, wbo recited it for me 
with considérable feeling. 

"DdnutndiiehûmamyriHlitnitkai; 
Mandijina l'U be biiAer'd aort ; 
TuUfs riiHktni mfti mandf]! ktktr dik apopli, 
And I jtn dwmlï <pogtr me to ' [lie] zi." 
Tratidation. 
Oire me a kïu, my beautiful giri : 

I know I '11 be sentenced to tnuuportnlioii ; 
Your pretty face 1 11 never «ee agÙD, 
And I know that will bieak my hesit. 

The Gypsy delights in dramatic delivery of bis worda. It is not 
an unusiial thing for bim to suddenly bi'eak into a kind of metrical 
recitative, e&pecially if be tbiuks be bas an appréciative audience. 
Foi instance, Kenza Boswell is sufTei'ing from lumbago. I im^uire 
bow he is. " Very wafedù, rai, vety wa/edo " ; — a pause, then the 
foUowing, rolled out with great soleumity and délibération : — 

" The bettç dd'd ntandi 'rfrê the rf«mo ; 
Ktk mandi ladui dWA him kir Uê ; 
But mandi jin'd his bongo piro 
8o d€pd akôva dùka to numdt." 

Trantlatiott. 
Tbe devil kicked me in the back : 
It'B iTue, I didn't aee hbn do it ; 
Bnt atill I felt hia hoof, alack ! 
And Miely acbîDg atill must rue it. 

Subjoined are a few further spécimens of thèse modem Komani 
compositions. Though quite rbymeless aud frequently unmetrical 
they are by no means devoid of form, and show a certain undeveloped 
capaoity for lyrical expression. 

This I heard from Brucey Boswell : — 

" Ttk garithi ' au mandi, 
I del'd it to a raMi 
To dii if latïa biOo wudnu 
Wotdd loder rffl» mendi." 

Trantlatûm. 
I bad one shilling ; 
I gave il to a gîrl 
To eee if ber emalt home 
Conld provide me with a night'a lodgiog. 

> T Jr>n>. 

3 GuritUi, propcriy graat, is liens au otUu uued fur A-iji^iu-wAi— abilliiig. 
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Aud tilis from one of the Lees : — 

" Mjr data ehtriil never pvhr'd a k'okipeit. 
Mj dafa durikl roken ptncha raihai ; 
It pend koliko divui mandfi vUt adré dariben,— 
MandiM jal t«n, and tarder iU men. 
If I foMcr Uiti, my dad will kûr mattdi,; 
If my dad kûn mandi, maiuMW môr my dad, 
U I môr my dad, 1 11 be lino to itaribm 
(And then the roitcriii' chtrUcFe lav will tœl lâeho)." ' 

Traïufofûm. 
My luother'B bird never told a lie. 
My mother's bird talka like a parson, 
It Eaid yeaterday l 'd die in pmoo, — . 
I '11 go home and wring ite neck. 

If I choke it my fathet will beat me ; 
If my father beats me I II kill my fallier ; 
If I kill my bther I '11 he taken to prison, 
And tben the parrot's words will corne Inie. 

A common Gypsy allusion, the grami or mailla romadi, oiigi- 
natiog, doubtless (like the story of Andersen's Stork-wife), in the 
strong affection of Oypsîes for thèse animais, îs found in the follow- 
ing lines, the least exceptionable of one or two similar variants of the 

same idea : — 

" Kektr mandi komis ktkjnvtl; 
Maadi'll romtr a tarni maiUa ; 



Tratulation. 
None of womenkind I '11 wed ; 
Some she-aaa l 'Il love instead ; 
If uDkind to me ahe 't found, 
Then I II sell her for a pound. 

Auother remarkable Oypsy song was tliat sung by poor Sinfi 
Boswell when, crossed in love, her mind became hopelesaly unhînged. 
I bave no copy of it, but its subject, like that of Ophelia's io like 
unhappy case, was her loat lover. 

The thiee following rbymes are old. The first of thèse Tom Lee 
once told me used to be sung upoa certain occasionB by Gypay 
children when he was a lad : — 

" Jukelitto pôri 
Kd BD de pôri." 

Another cornes from Isaac Herne : — 

" ÂA, mi tdri ! acK mi Icâiri ! 
KawM tig nxn loch mtnjdri." * 

1 Partly coqJBctunl ; illegible tu m; notes, > Posdbly a dimlnntiTe. 
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And this interesting provetb from old ManfuI : — 

TraTulatùm. 
" KSlo kâlo Komlo, Bkck Lorell, 

Goxwcrikito Macho, Cunnîng Heme, 

JBokhy fetaléngro Lucky Smith, 

Trin Bomnichéld Three Gypsies 

Kûr tbe pvrro beng, bâ." That beat Old Nick. 

Meaning, I take it, that thèse three familiea (or individuals ?) excel 
the Father of the KomDi-chels hîraself as regards their respective 
blackness, cunnîng, and luck. The phrase " Kaulo Camlo " occurs in 
Borrow, and the appropriateneaa of the second epithet will not, I 
think, be disputed by any one who knows the Heraea ; but why the 
luck of the Smitha (or of some particular Smith) is cited, I am at a 
loss to say. Perhaps some reader of thia Journal may be able to 
enlighten me. 

Speaking of the Hemes, they are, without doubt, the deepcst (I do 
not hère restrict this word to language only) (xypsies whom I hâve 
yet encountered. " The true Gypsy," says Liebich, " is the type of ail 
others," ^ and thèse Heraes are araong the Gypsies who combine ail 
the characteristics of their race in a remarkable degree. They hâve a 
profound Stawmhultttr, a Gypsy culture of their own, which is un- 
affected by gentile modes of thought. ManfuI is now no more, but 
Isaac Herne is still a mine of weaith to be worked by the judicious 
Romano Rai. Par excellence a Romani mystic, as Wester is a. 
Romani pédant, he is as proud of his inscrutability as Wester is of 
his " dictionary talk," and he must be gently played witb if he ia to 
be drawD out of his deep reserve. 

During my acquaintance with him I was fortunate enough to 
extract from him some curions information with regard to the 
authenticity of some of Borrow's songs, which I hope on some future 
occasion to further verify and extend. 

Independently of the Hemes, who are, of course, the best authority 
on Borrow's Gypsy,* I hâve met with fragmenta of Borrow's songs 
from two other Gypsies, viz. portion of the " Bâlo Song " gîven in the 
Bomany Bye, from one of the Smiths, and the foUowîng lines, which 
occur in The Bihk of Spain from another G3'psy of the same name, 

■ " Ëin echUi, wahrer Zigeimer ist der Typus nlUr andeni." — Dû Zigeiaur, e. 113. 

'' Mr. Borrow (as Mesaru. Bath Smart nad Croflon bavt atsted in their Dialect ofthe Kng- 
lùh (rypsia, p. 2S4) Icamed bia dsep RamittCt from " Old Crowy " Heme, laaac's motbar. 
Thdre is ample teltinioay to the fact, bat were this entirely wanting, a comparison of the . 
Inngu^a sa recorded by Borrow (having regard to hia types or sentence, prefereoce for 
certÛD inHflctioDS, and use o( psrticaUr forma of woni») with that oa now spoken 1iy tlie 
Hemes, woald point unmistakubly ta the name conclusion. 
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but différent family. The latter may, however, liave bean merely 
leamed from Mr. Borrow himself. 



Tramlation. 
Good horae, Gypey horse, 
Let me ride thee now. 

In conclusion, I can only hope that the présent gleanings, how- 
ever meagre in themselves, may forin the nucleus of a lai^er and 
more représentative collection of Engliah Gypay songs. I hâve now 
but little leisure for Bomani pursuits, yet even travelling through 
my old note-books in the interests of the présent article reawakens 
in my mind some of the early enthusiasm with which (after a long 
and doubtful chase) I would bail the thin smoke of a Gypsy wagon 
curling among the trees in some country lane, or the dehght which I 
experienced when " drawing ont " some vénérable Gypsy, who waa 
himself a Uving storehouse of Gypsy Lore. 

John Sahpson. 



V.— MATEKIALS FOR THE STUDT OF THE GYPSIES, 
OOLLECTED BY M. J. KOUNAVINE. 

[Note. — Thia tieatjse by Dr. Elysseeff origiaally appesu^d in tbe Reports of the 
Ruasian Oeof^phicol Society {Ixvetlia Imp. Bots. Oeograf. Obtktchettva), vol. 
xvii,, 1882. We aw now enabled, thiough the valuable nBsistaoce of Professor 
Eopeniicki, to présent it t^ our readers in an Englisb form. — Ed.] 

SOME years ago, in one of my excursions to the west of the pro- 
vince of Pskov, happening to nieet there with several camps of 
v.andering Gypaies, in the immédiate neiglibourhood of Porkhov, 
I succeeded in leaming a good deal about the life of the lîussîan 
Gypsies, after having passed about six weeks in their camp. I liad 
then occasion to note a certain number of words and phrases which 
were unintelligible to the Gypsies themselves, although they 
employed them in conversation, even while convereing in Kussian. 
Thèse strange worda attracting my spécial attention, I tried to get 
them explained to me by thèse Gypsies themselves, as well as by al! 
the others that I afterwards encountered between Northern Finland 
and Moscow. But I failed completely, having been unable to obtain 
any explanation, although ail thèse words and phrases were among 
the commonest and the most widely spread, Nor hâve I been able to 
find them in the celebrated Gypsy vocabulary of Fr. Mikiosich, nor 
in modem Sanskrit and Hindu dictionaries. I waa ail the more 
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ialerested in tbis because thèse terms were connected with certain 
traditions and taies, in the collection of which I specially bnsied 
niyaelf, and because tbe some expressions bave also been ein- 
ployed by Gypsy fortune-tellera, when telling fortunes by palmistry 
or by the caïds. The mystery which enwrapped tbeae words, their 
unintelligibility, and tbe way in which they were employed, ail 
forced me 60 the conclusion that they were archoic fragments of the 
ancient Gypsy poetry, the meanîng and signification of which were 
lost, in proportion as the primitive traditions of the Gypsy race 
became more and more effaced. Withowt a profound knowledge of 
ail the Gypsy dialects it was impossible for me to verify this behef. 

Two years ago my conjectures received confirmation when, haviug 
met in with M. Kounavine, I obtained from him his immense store 
of materiala, consisting of 123 taies, 80 traditions and legends, 63 
songs, and ISO smaller prodncts of Gypsy poetiy. 

Thanks to tbe great courtesy of the respected collector, who 
bas placed at my disposition ail his materials, already translated 
roughly into Eussian, I appUed myself to the study of thèse, and, 
following the advice of M. Kounavine, I confined myself to the 
collection of such data as would fumish materials for the reconstruc- 
tion of the primitive religious behefs of the Gypsies, as well as of 
their cosmic ideas, 

In examining this immense quantity of productions of the langURge 
and the poetry of the Gypsies, it was impossible for me not to feel 
convinced of the great justice of the opinion long recognised by 
Science that the Gypsies drew their origîn from Hindustan, — an 
opinion further stated by Czecki, who bas shown, Sanskrit dictionary 
in hand, the kinship of the ancient Sanskrit with the modem Hiudu 
languages, and with the varions Gypsy dialects.' 

In gênerai, Kounavine's materials bave confirmed, in my opinion, 
the hypothesis of the émigration of the Gypsies from their Aryan 
tatherland, a hypothesis hased upon the works of Marsden, Ugelmann 
[? Grellmann], Pott, and Fr. Miklosich. 

A profound study of the materials in my possession has demon- 
strated that this hypothesis is not entirely confirmed in ail its détails; 
and, more than that, the opinion of M, Kounavine himself is opposed 
to it in some respects. 

' Thadsui Czackl, a leamed uiil celfl)Tst«d Polinh liistorinii of the beginiiiiig of thii 
centnry, and author of ao axccUent meoioir i>n the Gypsies. He bosed hU statenients, haw- 
ev«r, npoD the unpabtished linguistic studiea of Professer Krausc of Kiiaigalierg ; uid thera 
are gooA groands (or queationing the accuracy of the aboTS asiamption that Czacki hicnielf 
WM fnmi'inr with Sanikrit or even with RnmBni.— T. K. 
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I shall cite, at the close of this account, a résumé of the princîpAl 
resnlts obtained by me in studying Kounavine'a materials, if only 
from the point of view of comparative mythology. Thèse results 
agrée with the theory of M. Kounavine, iipon which theory it is not 
for me to enlai^, for to do this wonld be to act indiscreetiy towai'ds 
the vénérable collecter. 

But in the fîrat place, Bomething must heie be said regarding him- 
self, and the course by which he bas attained the collection of his 
materials, the like of which does not exist in ail the literature of 
Western Europe. Thereafter, we shall pass to the description of thèse 
materials themselves. 

By profession a doctor, but by inclination an indefatigable worher 
in the domain of philological science, Michael Ivanovitch Kounavine 
was bom in the year 1820. After the elementary préparation of 
home he made his lirst studîes in a gijmnase of the Government (or 
Province), and after completing thèse he matriculated at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, as I understand. Having passed as doctor, M. 
Kounavine went abroad, where he speedily engaged himself in a new 
occupation, which he bas followed ail bis life until now, baving 
devot«d his wbole time to the study of the Gypsîes — the most singu- 
lar people of the ancient world. 

Having manifested, even in his youth, a lively interest in history 
and ethnography, M. Kounavine when abroad yielded to his inatîncta 
of curiosity, and a chance occurred of his visiting several Gypsy 
colonies in Oermany and Austria. 

In his conversations with the most notable représentatives of the 
intelligent class of the Gypsies, he was seized with the idea that in 
the national recollections of this people tbere were probably preserved 
rich treasures of hîstoric and ethnographieal facts ; and this under 
the form of productions of their créative faculty, where tbey some- 
times manifested themselves in a great number of étrange metapliors, 
sometimes*în certain inexplicable rites, the meaning and the signi- 
fication of which were already loat. 

From tbat time onward this idea unceasingly haunted the yonng 
doctor, and it decided him to dévote himself wholly to the study of 
the Gypsy race. If one considéra that this took place between 1840 
and 1849, that at that epoch the lexicographical resources for tbe 
Btndy of the Gypsy language (such as we possess to-day in Miklosich's 
work) had as yet no existence, it will.be easy to conceive ail M. 
Kounavine's labour and patience, of which he gave proof by success- 
fully surmounting ail the dillicttlties of his self-imposed task. M. 
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Kounavine entered on hls uew cateer by establishing himself in one of 
tbe Oypsy colonies of Southern Gennany as a médical man. lu tbe 
couise of five years he succeeded in learning the language of this 
people to such a degree that he not only spoke ît fluently, but he was 
eveo capable of analysing tlie vocabulary and the etymologies of that 
language. It waa hère that in comparing the roots of the Gypsy 
diaUcts wîlh those of the ancient Sanskrit, which he studied side by 
side with them, M. Kounavine obsei-ved that the Gypsy tongues 
contain a mass of words whose origin was not Aryau, but Aramaic, 
Semitic, and even Mongol. This discovery once made, many other 
facts became clear to the young explorer. Having fouud pure 
Zeudic roots even in the European Gypsy dialecta, M. Kounavine 
tumed hia spécial attention to them ; and, with the aim of explaining 
this influence, he applied himself to the study of the Oriental Gypsies, 
who bave preserved the most numerous traces of this îuâuence. 

He tirst visited the Gypsy camps in Germany, in Austria, in 
Southern Fiance, în Italy, in England, and in Spain. After having 
devoted more than eight years to this, M. Kounavine set himself to 
study the Gypsies of Turkey. Following the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Gypsy camps, hu ârst studied the Gypsie§ of the Balkan, 
thenthose of Northern Africa, and those of Asîa Minor, and finally 
he penetrated into Central Asia. In thia way M. Kounavine traversed 
Ârmenia, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Iran, and passed two years in 
studyÎDg the nomadic tribes of Hindustan and the Deccan. 

lieturning to Europe after twelve years of tiavel among the 
Gypsy camps of Asia, M. Kounavine, before putting in order tbe 
materials which he had just gathered, tumed to the study of the 
Gypsies of Russia, to which he devoted about ten years. 

In the Caucasus he foUowed the transition of the European Gypsies 
into those of Kurdistan, and ail along tbe Ural Mountains into 
the Gypsies of Central Asia and Turan. On this occasion M. Kouna- 
vine revisited India and the chains of the ranges of Tian-Shan and 
the Himalayas. 

Altogether he bas devoted about thirty-live years to the réalisa- 
tion of his great idea, including thercin the time occupied by his 
second journey to Hindustan. 

In 1876 M. Kounavine was forced to put an end to his pérégrina- 
tions among tlie Gypsy camps of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; for his 
healtb was much injured by this nomadic life, After so much toi! 
he was forced to seek rest, and to pursue a course of treatment at 
the minerai waters of Staraja Roussa, where, three years ago, I 
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had an opportunity of makiDg tlie acquaintance of tiùs vénérable 
worker. 

Having chîefly fixed hû attention on tbe worda of différent origîn 
interspersed în the varions Gypsy dialecte, M. £ounavine made bis 
joameys after a premeditated plan, and based upon bis a priori 
inductions. Thèse inductions for tbe most part leceived confirmation, 
in proportion as tbe materials coUected increased in number ; so tbat 
tbe esteemed student had tbe great satisfaction of seeing bis a priori 
conjectures confinn tbemselves more and more as bis knowledge of 
tbe facts became increasingly great. Tbe more be sojoumed among 
tbe Gypsy camps of Europe and Âsia, the more clear seemed to bim 
tbe connection of tbe Gypsy race witb the peoples of Aryan and non- 
Aryan stock, and after liaving elucidated tbis connection be baeed 
thereon hîs theory npon tbe origin of the Gypsies and theîr langiiage. 

In proportion as the îndefatigable traveller approached tbe East, 
tbe relies of the national products of the créative genius of the Gypsy 
people became more and more abundant, and tha national cbaracter 
of the Gypsies seemed to him purer, more original, and more tenacîous 
of its primitive nature. 

It was în tbe Gypsy camps of the East and of Asia Minor tbat 
M. Kounavine beard for tbe first time tbose anci^it traditions and 
tbose songs of ritual wbicb posseased very manifest traits of tbe 
primitive mythology — traits of which be had previously only very 
vague ideas. 

With regard to tbe amount of material collected by thia inde- 
fatîgable labourer during thirty-five years of bis wandering life, passed 
in tbe Gypsy camps of Europe and Asia, it would not be witbout 
interest to examine tbe map arranged accordîng to his indications. 
On tbis plan tbe Gypsy camps are indicated by suitable signs, 
iudicating their classification according to Kounavine as weU as tbe 
nature and quantity of tbe materials there collected by him. How 
mucb labour it had cost Kounavine to gather together sucb a mass of 
materials as we bave seen in bis possession, one càn only divine 
wben one realises ail tbe conditions under wbicb tbis collection, 
almost unexampled in tbe annals of science, was accomplished by a 
single man, He had to gatber ail thèse treasures together, drop by 
drop, grain by grain, under the most varied conditions, among balf* 
wild nomads, mistrustful in the extrême, in tbe immense tracts of 
Europe, half of Asia, and part of Africa. 

tt was with unheard-of difficulty, in suiting himseli to the sby 
cbaracter of the Qypsiea and tbe mistrust of their chiefs, often in 
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Beeldng to gain them wîtb the aid of money and to excite the loqua- 
cîty of their magicians (djeemas); it was after baviog tboroughiy 
leamed uot only ail the Gypsy dialects, but the mancers and customs 
of the difTerent camps, and after having gained the aid of the Gypsy 
néophytes, that he arrived at some knowledge of their niysterious 
cérémonies and their tradition, — tlie relies of their high antiquîty. 

Such are the materials collected by M. Kounavine iu the course 
of thirty-five years of his wandering lîfe ; they are as varied in their 
fonn aud matter as the race that bas fumisbed them. An immense 
quantity of taies, traditions, legends, songs of religion and of ritual, 
magie formulas, sentences and metapbors, collected in ail the Gypsy 
dialects, make up the total of thèse materials. By means of scientific 
criticism, and the light of contemporary science, mauy interesting 
statements might be extracted tberefrom for bistory, for ethnography, 
and for the study of languie, and this with ail the greater certainty 
since ail thèse materials, if I mistake not, are noted down in their 
respective language and dialect. 

It ia only five years^ since M. £ounavine, baving completed his 
travels, set himself, amid the tranquillity of the country, to elaborate 
tbis mass of rav material, accumulated during the whole, almost, of 
his Ufe. In spite of ill-heaUh, be bas some years ago achîeved the 
translation of ail thèse materials into Russian, aud since that time he 
bas occupied himself witb the philological sido'Of the question, baving 
proposed to me that I should avail myself of his stores, to the best of 
my knowledge and ability. 

Owing to the unique originality of M. Kounavine's materials, aud 
tbeir importance to etbnt^rapby, it is of course very désirable that 
tbey abould be made known to the scientific world, which could not 
be doue until now. M. Kounavine's too limited resources bave pre- 
vented bim from publishing thèse fruits of bis thiity-five years' 
labour, colossal as thèse are in volume and matter, and only of im- 
portance, in tbeir crude state, to a small number of specialists. It is 
for tliis reason that our literature lias not been enriched by this 
treasnre, which bas not an equal in ail the leamîng of Western 
Europa 

Simultaneousiy wîtb the translation and elaborating of bis 
materials, M. Kounavine bas undertaken an original work " On the 
Langua^ and the Dialects of the Gypsies of Europe and Âsia," — a 
work which bas already nearly reacbed completîon, in spite of the 
weakened state of tbe eyesight of the vénérable author. What 
> Dr. EtjsMeffnrrcitetlMMWoidiliilSSl. 
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will be ttie value of tbis work ? We do not know ; but, after wbat 
we bave seen, it may be said tbat thia ia a master-work. For, in 
addition to tbe principal subject " concernîng the Grypey language 
and dialecta," it treats of one of tbe most serious questions of com- 
parative philology, namely, the influence of one language npon others, 
and the relationship between the primitive Aiyan tonguea and theii 
descendants in Uie second and tbird degre& 

As we cannot expect the early publication of M. Kounavine's 
tnaterials, we sball endeavoui to give some information regarding 
them to specialists, and to indicate what might be extraoted from 
them by means of a logically conducted study. Thèse matetials 
generally, from tbçîr form and their signification, may be divided into 
several sections, of wbicb the one which deservedly cornes first is that 
of the Taies. 

Talés. 

Thèse constitute the greatest part of Kounavine's materials, and 
most of them display the conunon Aiyan ideas, by which thèse talea 
are allied in many détails to the kindied productions of the other 
peoples of the great Indo-Europeau family. 

The essence of thèse taies consista of the osual Aryaa ideas of 
ligbt and darkness, mingled with metaphors more or less eaaily 
understood, in which the poetic style of the Gypsies reveals itself ; 
concrète ideas of imaginary divinities in anthropo- or zoo-morphic 
forms, in whicb ît is impossible not to rec<^nise their real significa- 
tion ; and, lastly, the common Aryan escbatological ideas, that is to 
say, the ideas relating to the end of ail tbings visible. 

It îs from thèse taies that one may draw mnch material for the 
reconstmctiou of the primitive mythology of this people, and their 
poetical ideas of the uuiverse. They may be classiEed as foUows : — 

{a.) .Vncient legends (having a purely mythological basia). 

(b.) Talea of more modem date (which are in substance partly 
mythological, partly hyperbolical) ; and 

(e.) Wholly modem taies (withont auy mythological basis). 

(a.) In the aucient legends the mythological éléments assert them- 
selves the most strongly, and the characteristic features of the Hindu 
mythology are there so évident that even tbe names to be met with 
io tbeae taies recall the analogous divinities of the Hindn theogony. 
Thèse are : — Baramy, Jandra, Laki, Matta, Anromori, and oUiers, in 
wbose names oue cannot fail to recognise the Hindu Brama, Iridra, 
Lakskmi, Mata {I^thik, earth-mother), as well as the Zendic name of 
Ariman. And even the secoudaiy names of the primitive mytholc^ 
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of the Oypaîes remiiid us of the anologous Dames of the divisities of 
the religion of the Hindus and of Zoroaster. The Gypsy names of 
davanni (good spirits) and mori (evil spîrits) are Ukevise etymologi- 
cally akin to the Sanskrit déva {daéva of the Zend-Avesta), and to 
the commoQ Âryan root mar, mw, which dénotes every being that is 
wicked and hostile to mao. It is, howevei, to he remarked that the 
signification (î the rôle) of Gypsy davanni is borrowed from the 
Zendic mythology, but is not Hindu. We shall presently quote some 
fragmenta of Gypsy taies which show us the character of their 
divinities. 

((.) In the taies of more récent date the proper names wbereîn 
one can discem antbropomorphic divinities of mythology disappear 
and give place to the ordinary proper names of Gypsies ; and the 
heroes of those taies figure in tbe ordinary form of the heroes of our 
popular atories. Nevertheless, ït is impossible not to perçoive in the 
fabulons représentations of those heroes some vestiges of a mytholo- 
gical groundwork, formerly more salient, but now partly effaced by 
time. 

(c.) In the taies of quite récent origin, it is dîfScult to percetve 
the mythological éléments, for they are replaced by hyperbohcal 
images and by métaphore, through which their meaning is clearly 
seen. Thèse taies are now very slîghtly fahulous ; they are ordinary 
men and animais who chieây figure in them ; nevertheless, knowîng 
tbe common Aryan conceptions, one can see disdosed in the gênerai 
groundwork and manner of thèse taies the poetic ideus of the Gypsies 
regarding the uuiverse. 

M. Kounavine came in contact with the taies of the first order io 
the Gypsy camps of Central Asia, in Iran, and in certain parts of 
Eastem Bussia; with those of the second class among many of the 
Gypsies of Bussia and tbe Balkan ; while the most modem of ail 
the taies were found among aU the Gypsies in gênerai. 

As spécimens of the taies coming wîthin the two first divisions, 
we aball cite some fragments of those which are the most important 
from the point of view of comparative mythology. 

(a.) " Obertsâi (the Gypay Hercules — hero of many l^nda) while 
travelling through the world, chanced to arrive at the dwelling of 
the sun. The sun was absent, and he wa^ received by bis mother, 
whœe acquaintance he seems to hâve long possessed, for he 
addresses himself directiy to her : ' Where is thy radiant son, where 
are thy brilliant grandchildren, and where are tbe sîlver steeds of thy 
BOD î ' ' My son,' she replied, ' has gone a long time ago to drive 
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through the heavens in his golden car ; my glittering grandsons hâve 
set out on their silver horses to go and aee their sisters.' Obertsshi 
further qnestioned the mother of the sun r^arding many other 
matters, but one thing be foiled to leam from her, namely, where it 
was that the san hid bimself during tbe n^bt, forthis the old woman 
would not tell hîm. Thereupon Obertsshi resolved to discover it for 
bimself, and he requeated that he might be allowed to pass the night 
in tbe house of the sun. ïbis tbe mistress granted him, and he 
bid bimself in a corner, wbere, pretending to aleep, be awaîted the 
retum of the sun. Jandra came back very late in bis golden car; 
immediately he took ofT his sbining and radiant garments, washed 
faimself with pure water, dressed bimeelf in clothea dark as the night, 
and disappeared." 

Jandra, the sun-god, tbe thunder-bearer of the Aryan peoples, the 
Hinda Indra,' figures in this taie as son of tbe mother of the aiu, 
havÏBg brothers and sisters, possessing horses of silver : ail thèse 
are metapbors of the sun in their varions manifestations, wbich bave 
tbeir analt^es in tbe conceptions of other Aryan peoples. Tbe dia- 
guise of the divine wielder of the tbunder, bis vashing bimself with 
pure water which changea him into a négative aun, the aun of night 
and of winter — the Farré of tbe Gypsiea, tbe Hinda Varuna — ^have 
a very deep significance from the point of view of comparative 
mythology. 

(6.) TaU of tke Wanderings of Jandra. — " Once upon a time tbe 
celestial Jandra sojourned on tbe eartb, and went through fields and 
forests, and meadows and towns, in order that he might observe man- 
kind, whom he loved so much, and that be might see what they did. 
The mighty Jandra passed through many lands, and towns, and peoples, 
but he saw little to console him on hia way. He was like to be him- 
sell killed by wicked men, being regarded as a buman outoaat. . . . 
Bom a pUgrim, Jandra remained a pilgrim during ail his eartbly life ; 
he had not even where to lay bis head, he had no faithful borse ; 
often did he suffer bunger nnd weariness, and ail that he might do 
good to men, and instruct them in the ways of virtue." 

We find in tbia taie tbe anthropomorpbisation of tbe god-bearer 
of tbe thunder, his incarnation aa man, analogoua to the avatdra* of 
the god Viabnu. The cbief interest of this Gypsy conception of the 
anthropomorphic transformation of the proto-divinity consiste in tbe 

1 Jandra, Id my opinion. It derlv«d bom tlie Qjpi; root /a», "to lUna," uulogonilj 
to'-tha Bindu word Jndra, dsri'nd from tha Siiukrit root ùutt, "to ^««m," with irUek 
Jiodn hu ». itriking reumblADce. 
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fact that the Gypsy Jandra, metamOTphosed into a man, appeared as 
a Târitable G7P87 — as an outcast f rom men, and a wauderer upon 
the earth. 

(e.) Taie 0/ a gréai Sage. — " In the beginning of ail things, the 
great Baramy (the chief proto-divinity of the Gypsies) commanded 
his daugbtei Matts to many the radiant Lakipadi (veiy probably 
analogous to the Hindu Zocapalas — the guardian of the uuiverae) 
Jsndra, in order that from thîs marriage might issue ait animais and 
ail plants. Matta consented thereto, and the foUowing Sun (that is 
to say, day) ail kinds of teirestrial herbs, fruits, and trees were 
boni &oni their marriage. Matta ate one of the fruits produc«d by 
her, and a swift-footed horse was hom therefrom, who went round ail 
the earth. The wieked Pramori coveted this horse, and longed to pos- 
sess iL He pursued it for a long time, but Baramy bimself watched 
over this animal — the fruit of his daugbter. Pramori, irritated against 
Baramy, began to do inji^ry to him in ail ways, to bimself, and to his 
créatures. Presently he inundated the whole earth, and overwhelmed 
ail herbs, so that noue remained as pasture for the Itorse, and tlien he 
bumed everytbing that Baramy had produced. Finally, with the aid 
of Anromori (in this instance appearing as the superior of Pittiiiori) 
he put the horse to death. Baramy, irritated at the deatb of hîs 
beloved créature, created from his breath a davanni (or good apirit), 
and from this last a romnidavanni (man-spirit), which he inveated 
with the blood and the bones of what had been the hotse. From the 
viscera of this horse Baïamy created the animais, and from its head 
he made a new horse, which he gave to romni (raan) to serve hîm for 
ever." 

In this admirable taie ail tlie Gypsy cosmogony ia espresaed. 
The struggle between the priiiciples of good and of evil, of Baramy 
with Pramori aided by Anromori, a struggle upon which the création 
of the visible universe depended, is perfectiy analogous to the 
struggle between Ormuzd and Âhriman in the religion of Zoroaster. 
There, as hère, there is a proto-animal created hrst : a proto-biill with 
the Zends, a proto-horse with the Gypsies. The birth of this last, 
resulting from a fruit eaten by Matta, tlie wife of the divine bearer 
of the thunder, is but a primitive conception of tlie Hindu cosmogony, 
according to which the universe was a fruit of the divine couple : pila 
I>yaus (father — Heaven) and viâta J'rilhivi, (mother — Earth), a con- 
ception modificd in tlie Zcnd root by auoiher piirely dualistic. The 
strife between tliese two priûcipltis oE tlie univeree, ending in the 
victory of good, présents itself in our tàle in the manner perfectiy 
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identical with the religion of Zoroaater, ftom which also the ulterior 
cunceptioDS are borrowed — the création of the proto-animal.man-spirit, 
and of the other nnimals, — which are even in the smallest détails 
analogons to the Zendic conceptions of the fèronères, which change 
themselves into men and animais, — after having clothed the material 
form in the shape of the âesh and blood of a proto-animal. 

(d.) The Talc of Alor. — " A young man besought the radiant Laki 
that she would awaken and animate for him the love of a swallow- 
like maiden with black eyes, so that her vii^in heart would be so 
iuflamed with ardent passion that, crazy with love, she would forget 
her parents and her maiden modesty, and would abandon herself eter- 
iially to him. The young man's prayers were heard ; it was not in vain 
that he supplicated the niother Laki. By means of the winds she 
inspired love into the girl's heart (in some Eussian taies also, aiid in 
their magie formulas, the winds play an important part iu iiispiring 
love), and slie came to him, having forgotten her virgin modesty, and 
they lived together in love and concord. 

" But happiness did not continue long in this home. The wicked 
Anroniori was jealous of the happy life of Alor and GatL . . . The 
wicked Mori installed himself in their home, and there was no longer 
liarmony between them ; the youug man's words ceased to be gentle ; 
the black eyes of the girl no longer euiitted their fire as formerly ; 
their kiases were not as volnptuous as before, nor their embraces as 
warm. . . . Anromori had dried up their hearts, and the wicked 
moris destroyed the love and the joys of Alor. , . ." 

In this taie there is admitably represented the influence of the 
good and evil dîviiiities upon family happiueas. The good goddess 
Laki has utiited two young lives by the ties of love, and the wicked 
Anromori has destroyed their happiness, having introduced between 
them his f^ent Mori. 

TlUDlTIONS AND HiSTORICAL NARRATIVES. 

The traditions and historical accounts of the Gypsies — which are 
preserved in the greatest ([uantity among those who hâve best pre- 
served theîr primitive charactcr, that is to say, among the Gypsies of 
the Eaat, and {of European Gypsies) those of Turkey — are interesting 
from the {loiiit of view of liistory and of etbnograpliy rather tlian from 
that of mythology. 

In M. Kouimvinç'a immense store one remarks upon this point 
considérable blaiiks ; because, in spite of their great quantity, it is 
impossible to reconstruct from thèse materials a complète pictuie of 
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any one momeot whataoever of the historical life o{ the Gypsiea. Ât 
tbe bottom of their traditions, aa in those of other nations, some 
historié fact, retained in the popular memory, is alwajrs found. 

A peopla whose hiatory (however insignificant It may be) is in 
close contact with the gênerai history of the whole ancient wortd, a 
people gifted with the rich imagination common to ail the Aiyao 
nations — and which bas undergone so many trials as the Gypsies 
hâve done — onght to bave completely preserved in ite memory a great 
number of historical incidents which would serve as matériel for 
historical traditions. We are therefore astonished to find tbat Gypsy 
traditions are comparatively inadéquate in number, in the immense 
collection of materials gathered by Kounavine. Nevertheless, in 
^ite of this inadequateness, ail thèse fragments of the ancient history 
of the Gypsies, ail thèse admirably poetical pictures and personifica- 
tions, baving often a mythotogical basis, may enable ns, with the aid 
of tbe necessary criticism, to extract tberefrom many precious ideas 
conceming the history of tlie Gypsy race — a history so confused and 
enigmatioal, not only for the Gypsies themselves, but aiso fur science. 

The date which may be extracted from the Gypay traditions form 
an ample enougb combination of ethnographie materials of tliis race 
touching its ancient manners, its usages, and ils customary laws. 
Certain proper names to be met with iu thèse traditions may serve to 
gnide us in an historical study of them. And M. Kounavine bimself 
says very judiciously in the préface to his work tbat, " from the proper 
names encountered in thèse taies, traditions, songs, and legends of the 
différent Gypsy camps— in which, with a little attention and without 
any effort, one recognises corrupted geograpbical and historical names 
— it is easy to decipber certain historié moments of the past of the 
Gypsy people," 

And, in fact, among the names of the heroes of thèse Gypsy 
traditions tbere are those which strongly impress themselves on the 
mind by their resemblance to the names of historié persans, 

For example, tbere is Oberlsski (the Gypsy Hercules), in whom we 
are disposed to see the half-mythical prince of Trausoxana (Bokhara), 
named Abertsy, who constructed Beykend, the capital of that country ; ' 
Timor, a terrible chiel of the eaatern races, is evidently Timur, the 
Bcourge of Ëastem Âsia; and so on. 

Among the names aIso of towns cited in some Gypsy traditions — 
names noted by M. Kounavine with spécial précision — one meets 
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with classic names of towas known to tlie Greek geographers, sucli 
as ^atalo, Pourini, Espadi, Rikoi, Bikin, Babili, and others — Dames 
encouDtered aniong the Gypsies of Aaia — in which, accordiog to M. 
Kouuavîne, it i3 not difiBcult to recc^ise the ancient towns, Pattcda, 
Poura, Aspadana (the lepahan of to-day), Rhagœ, Seikind, and Bcûjy- 
Um, cited by Ariaa and other hîstorians and geographers. Nor do 
I believe that we shall be miataken in findiug in Khvisi, the name 
of a people wandering in bands along tlie river Ahsirti, as alao in 
Shenumkheta, the name of a town on the Tsikhon, the historié names 
of the nation of the Hauts (the original of the Turks), who wandered 
along the ancient Yaxartes, and the celebrated town of Djemoukit 
(now Samarkand), situated upon one of the affluents of the Syr-Daria, 
the ancient Sikhon. 

As spécimens of thèse Gypsy traditions we shall quote two, ob- 
tained from the Uralian Gypsies, and relating to two période of their 
histoiy. 

(a.) '* In that land where the sun rises from behind a dark moun- 
taiu (a common Âryan conception) there is a large and admirable 
town, very rich io horses. Many centuries ago ail the nations of the 
earth used to joumey to this town, some on horseback, some on 
camels, some on foot ; thither went the rich and the poor, the happy 
and the unfortunate, and ail found there a refuge and a welcome. 
And there had corne several of our bands. The sovereign of this 
towD received them with favour, saw that their horses were cared for, 
and proposed to them that they should settle in hîs empire. Our 
fathers agreed to this, they pitched their tents upon the fertile 
nieadows of Ayova (an unintelligible name). There they dwelt 
for a long time, contemplating with thankfulneSs the blue tent of 
the heavens ; many children were born to them, and many youDg 
men and maidens grew up; they loved each other and begot yet 
more children in this happy country. But Deatiny and the spirits 
of evil saw with sorrow the felicity of the Eomni-folk.' Then they 
sent wicked Khoutsi horsemen into thèse happy places, who set &re 
to the tents of the happy people, and, after putting them to the 
sword, led away their women and children into slavery. However, a 
great number of them had escaped, and since that time they do not 
dare to dwell long in one place." 

It was thus that an old Gypsy of the Ural eiplained to M. 
Kounavine the leason of the ever-wanderiiig Ufe of the Gypsy bands. 
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The historic name Hmits, nientioned îd this tradition, is notewortby ; 
ail the more becauae it is only known to the Gypsies of Central Asia. 
(b.) "Long, long ^o, when onr forefathera as yet knew not of 
swift horses, and when, like ail other races, they dwelt in houses 
built of logs and stoue, a great aorrow came to our people. For a 
great many years past they had already lived in sadness, but this 
soiTow made life still more insupportable to them. Treated as 
despised outcaste from mankind, our grandsîres and forefathers 
dragged theîr exÎBteuce in constant fear, trembliDg before every 
eoldier or farmer, becanse he was at liberty to kill every son of our 
race. . . . New evil-doers, new enemies, arrived fiom the mountain 
lieights; they glutted our meadows, fields, and orchards with oui 
blood. • . . The wîcked mori and wicked men rejoiced over our 
misfortunes ; they believed that our fathers and our race were going 
to perish. But Laki decided otherwise: she sent swift horses to 
save her people from death. Thousands of horses came galloping 
from the mountain heights ; and our forefathers seized them in order 
to flee from the enemy. The Eomiii-people fled upon thèse horses, as 
Aies the atag before the pursuing wolf. It is thus that they flee even 
dowo to the présent day, becanse they are always encompassed by 



From whatever point of vîew one regards this tradition, it ought 
to be referred back to the most distant relies of antiquity, in spite of 
the fact that its form reminds one of modem taies. Those times 
when the ancestora of the Gypaies inhabîted, " like ail other races, 
houses built of logs or stones" could in no wise be referred to a 
modem epocb. The whole description of the situation of the Gypsies' 
ancestora, when they were treated " like despised outcasts from 
society," when everybody had the right to kill with impunily " a son 
of the race" of Gypsies, and when as yet the Gypsy did not even 
know the horse, the second self of every Gypsy, ought to be relegated 
to the Srst period of their histoiy, the period of their émigration from 
the patenial soiL And the very fact there related, of the enemies who 
came down from the mountain heights, and who forced their ancestora 
to quît their own country, oiight to be held as one of those impulses 
wliich hâve causcd the migration from the Aryan fatherland of one 
of the peoplea of the Hindu race, to which race the Gypsies ought to 
be held to belong. Many other conclusions might be drawn from 
this single tradition, but wê content ourselves with the one which we 
hâve just stated. A. Elysseeff. 

{To Be eontinued.) 
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VI.— THE LITHUANIEN GYPSIES. 



AS the Gypsies are becoming acarce iu the enviroDs of Sossieny, 
where I réside, and being myself unable to be in tbose parts of 
the couûtry of which I spoke in the Jonnud of July J889, I hâve 
hère collected what the inhahitants of Lithuania relate regarding the 
Gypsies. 

Âlmost the whole commerce hère ia in the hands of the Jewa, 
who, on tbis account, are considered by our people as deceitful and 
cunoing. But the Lithuaoians assert that the Gypsies surpass the 
Jews in deceit and cunning : and that the Oypay outdoes the Jew. 
The tollowing narratives ahow^ their character : — From Éémaiten, in 
Eoaaieny, to Szydlowo the road leads for about ten verats along the 
river Dubissa, a tributary of tlie Memel. A Gypsy waa waiking along 
the Szydlowo road, in the neighbonrhood of the estate of Kotowsezyzna, 
on the left bank of the river Dubissa, when he came up to a Jew 
niouDted od a good horse. The Gypsy, who lîked the appear- 
ance of the Jew's horae, began to flatter him — saying that, in 
thèse corrupt tintes, the righteous are only to be met with among 
the Jews and Gypaies ! Thèse flattering remarks pleased the Jew, 
and aa the cunning Gypsy perceived this, and they were near- 
iag the river Dubissa, which at that time had no ferry, but oiily 
a deep ford, he aaid to the Jew, in a supplicating voice : " My 
dear fellow, permit me to cross on your horse ; I shall aend it 
back, and you can then ride across." The Jew allowed the Gypay 
to cross the river on hia horse ; but when the Gypay had got 
to the other aide, he called to the Jew : "Ah ! my dear sir, as the 
right«ou9 bave disappeared in the whole world, let them also disap- 
pear among us"; saying which he jumped on the horse, leaving the 
Jew standing on the other side of the river, never to see bis horse 
agaia Therefore, both formerly and now, the Jews are very cautiona 
in their dealings with the Gypsies. 

There still exists a Lithuanian proverb : " Cigonai szalbievei, 
zidai smirdelei " (" The Gypsies ai-e impoators, the Jews are cheats "). 

Two versts from the river Dubissa, on the right bank, is a moun- 
tain which the Lithuanian people call " Bedancziu Kalnas," from the 
village Bedanczei ; it is also named Cigoukalnia (" The Mountain of 
the Gypaiea "). With regard to it I shall relate tlie foUowing : A 
Gypsy was waiking slowly beside a Jew, who was mounted on a horse. 
The Gypsy carried on a conversation very flattering to the Jew, ând 
he thet^lbre pemitted him to walk beside him. The road was boggy, 
and the Gypsy carried in bis hand a brancb, which served him aJL>7|c 
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protection from tbe dogs; holding it in the hand, lie dra^ed it 
behind him in the mire. When the Gypsy epied a favourable 
moment he struck the Jew witb the miiy branch across tbe eyes, so 
that the latter lost conscionsness, and fell from bis horse, whereupon 
the Gypsj' swung hiuself on to the borse, and rode qoickly away, 
leaving the bliuded Jew lyit^ in the swamp. 

Tbe old Lithuauians relate that the Gypsies came to Lttbnanîa 
witb the JewB in their exodus from Egypt during the reign of 
Faraons (Pharaoh), that they are tbe most cnnning and deceitful of 
ail people, and that no one can cheat them. Their occupation con- 
sista mostly in buying and selling borses, and in cheating. When 
they wish to sell a riding-borse as a carriage-borse they make sores 
on the aides of it, as if it was caueed by the barness. They are also 
veiy much given to thieving, particularly at fairs, and at the anni- 
versaries of tbe dedicatioa of churches, where they pick pockets. 
They entertain the people witb songs, dancing, fortune-telling, music, 
and mt^ic, etc. Their confedemtes profit by tliis, and steal from the 
onlookers. The women bave long aprons filled with corn, by means 
of which they decoy fowls, and then bide them and varions other 
tbings nnder the apron. They do not punisb their childien when 
they steal, but when they are unsuccessful in stealing. 

The Gypsies predict to women, girls, and yoiing men bow lot^ 
they sball lire, what good luck they shall bave, wbat wives or bus- 
bands they shall get, bow many children they shall bave, and wbether 
they shall be rich or poor. They mostly tell fortunes by looking into 
the palms of the hands and into the eyes. They often tell people 
with wonderful correctness of events in their past lires, for it bap- 
pens soraetimes tbat the Gypsies get tbeir information from the 
neigbbonrs of those to wbom they tell their fortunes. 

Tbe dress of the Gypsy, now gradually disappearing, is as 
follows : — A long black cloak, sucb as tbe Jews wear, liaving on hoth 
eides at the neck aîlver-plated buttons, tbe size of a pigeon's egg. 
On tbe head they wear a black felt hat, witli tumed-up brim, and a 
red cord under tbe chin. Eound the neck they bave a black necker- 
cbief fastened behiud. On a broad beit hanging on the right arm is 
a large leather poucb, and on the breast bangs a crucifix of brass, with 
the image of Christ, about eight inches in length. On tbe left arm 
they carry anothet belt, on which bangs on the right side a karUsku,^ 
called by the Gypsies taokaroB.^ When a Gypsy is angry be shows 

> WUp. 

> I miut obeerra tl)»t I eu onl; voucli for tbe prânitin void ; tb« sud lylUble il 
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ît to his enemy, saying : " Do you see this Makaras ? " Theîr black 
trousers are bordered ou both aides with red ribbon. When the 
Gypay is uDinarried, he weara a small lound bkck cap, ornamented 
with âowers and ribbons, âoating in tbe wiod. The meii hâve coal- 
black hair and beard ; theîr faces are very dark. When asked 
" Why art thou black ? " the aiiswer is, " Oh, my dear sir, you are 
aware that even the corn thrivea best in dark soil!" The women 
of the tribe are of the same coniplexion, and are dressed like the 
Jewesses. They are as dirty and tattered as the latter, but more 
talkative, and greater impostors. They vear in their cars lai^e silver 
ear-rings, and hâve red kerchiefs on theîr heads, whîch are very 
becomÎDg to them. When a young man wishea to marry, hia parents 
give him a blessing (they frequently live together without the 
bénédiction of the ChurchX When a child ia bom they take it to the 
Roman Catholic Church to be baptized, and when about to die they 
call in the Catholic priest. A very offensive vord in theîr language 
ia skrid&zla mora, the meaniug of which I am uot aware of ; the 
Gjrpsies are oâended at this word, and ready to fight; when asked the 
meaning of it, they refuse to give it. The Gypsies in our part of the 
country are not very particular ; it is related that once a band of them 
came into a village, and fouod a pig that had died a natural dealh, 
whereupon they went into a house and asked the loan of a caldron. 
Upon being asked what they wanted it for, their answer was " to 
cook the pig." Wlien they were told that the pig had died, and 
being in conséquence refused the caldron, the Gypsîea, answered 
that the pig waa ail right — " Mary ^ had killed it" The Gypsies often 
profess any religion that is the most convenient for the moment. 
Once it happened in Eiragola, in the Province of Eowno at Zamaiten, 
that a Carïiolic Gypsy was caught stealiog a horse, and when taken 
before the police and asked by the officiai what hia religion was, he 
answered, " What religion would you wish î which do you profess ? " 
" I am a Greek Catholic." " Then I am of the same confession," saîd 
the Qypsy. He wished to please the officiai, in hopes that he would 
let him go free. 

How the Gypsies love their liberty the following will prove : — 
Some years ago a Gypsy went into the army (enlisted) as substituts 
for a Lithuanian, but a few days afterwarda he said to the latter: "Lose 
no time in gettîng the receipt from the court certifying that I hâve 
become your substitute ; the service is too tedious for me, I mean to 
désert" Meèius Davainis-Silyesthaitis. 

[MiECZïSUW DowamO-SYIiWISTBOWICZ.] 
1 Meuiiii»UM Virgin Uhjt. oin ized 3 CiOOÇlc 
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VII.— A VOCABULAEY OF THE SLOVAK-GYPSY DULECT. 

Br R. VON SowA. 

{Contintted from Fol. I., p. 367.) 



KoHi, S., iluiHi, M. W., adj. (Gr. 

kabni, kamni; Hng. khamni; Bbm. 

idtrit), pregnant. 
Kackitta, M. W., 8. f. <SloT. kaliea), 

Kadarde, a., S., adv. <Gr., Hng., Bhm. 
nontiDg. Tbe Morav. Tar. of Bhm. 
bas kard^ where 1), whencâ 1 Mattu- 
ihàiomaitul kadarde atl'oê î— Whence 
abonld there b« flesh of a man for 
tbee? 

KafthoMta, 6., s. f. (Qerai. la/ehavt), 
coffM-hoiiM. 

KahAi, S., kanhiin, *M., obi pL (Gr. 
iahni, iaçhni ; Hng. kaéhi ; Bhm. 
lahAi), faen ; cf. a. kàlo. 

KahÀori, M. W., a. f. (dîm. of the 
same), heu, chicken. 

Kai, M. W., K., S., to, M. W., S., adv. 
conj. (Gr. ka, oaïj adv. ; Hng. ia ; 
hhm. kai). 1. Whereî int. reL: Jfat 
tu «ulo», mri yirdtit î— Where hast 
tbou beeQ, Bweetheart? KaL ; to- 
iharii iai ht oia iuitre— The sheep- 
fold,nheretheibeepare. S.Whither! 
int mL: iai jdA« /— Whither will 
joa go 1 Beginoing a tule, tt b itsed 
inatead of var«itat (whichsee), "in a 
certam place," thuB : Kai hoê yeiht 
ra*lt Irin rdWo — Id a certain place 
there was a gentlemaa «ith Ihree 
daaghters (cf. Hug. kai la kai ndne, 
ML i. 151, 168, etc., wbilst the same 
taie begins in Bhm. varikai duu, etc., 
ML il 4. 3. Instead of the relative 
"which" {cf. M., M. W, vii. 6Q) : 
Ali rovl'i, kai m^itdas trin ttetUi — 
Such a Btick, the weight of which waa 
three qHÏntals. 4. Wben : Rat'aka, 
kai karangoxiiul o koitdiiikoi — tn tlie 
eveDÎng, when the sacristao îs ringiog 
the belL G. That (oonBeo.) : Fow Im 
auka Àumind'as, kai mûufar Uilar o 
pàAi gil'at— He pre«sed it so, tbat im- 
mediatel; the water splashed ont â«m 
itj Sho (read »ù) fu kera, kai lu hiti 



na ktrtt T — What art thou doiog, that 
tbou art not at ih.j work 1 Eal ; £0* 
(eS.,iai(At,M.W. (L) That{consec.), 
a.: Tii ehirthaaiadarovl'i ûektê and-o 
Aebo, kai bvler U ttaliit perel—Thoa 
wilt thro» thia stick so high np to the 
aky, that it will not fall down. (ii.) That 
(final) : Mind'ar rozkazi-nd'ai ke raiigt, 
kai te pkuchen — Immediat^ly he gave 
ordeis to the nobles; tbat thej 
inay ask, etc. ; Kai yoi U hrabinel — 
In order that abe ma; rake^Kal. 

Kâk, M. W. (pL kâka), s. f. (Gr., Bhni. 
kak ; Hng. wanting), armpit. 

Kàio,S., hdo, *K.,adj. (Gr.,Hng.ioio; 
Hng., Bhm, iàZo), black. Kài'ikahÂi, 
crow, S. Chimnej-sweeper, a.. S.: Oda 
kàlo gd'ai a-ad-o mnrmno xeu — The 
Bweep went into the chimney. 

Kalixo (read ktd'ixo), M. W., a. m. 
{kalixenlia, M. W., the form of the 
nom. sg. cannot be atated vîth cer- 
tainty ; SI. kaiich), cup. 

Kamaràd'is, kamariidvt, S., kamaratiê, 
M. W-, H,iu.{Slov, kamarâd, kamardt), 
comrade. 

Kamau, S., kamav, M. W^ «K., vb. tr, 
pt. pt., kamlo (Qr. itamomo, pL pt 
kamju>; Qng., Bhm. kamav). 1. To 
vrill, to wiah ; Akana kanun jaha 
pre vaudTovka — Now will we go a- 
wandering ; 80 kaiaa mandat, mt ttU 
dava — What thou wiaheat (to obtaîn) 
from me, that I shalt gÎTS thee. Im- 
personally uged : kamel pu. Pet 
laangf lia kamel te »ovd — I am not 
asleep; cf. Serb., ne Aoi*/ mt tetpavali; 
Mikl., Genn., Ka will lich mit nickt 
ichlaftn. 2. To love : Kamin man 
lii, mro pirAno, na kame» — Since thou 
niy flweetheart, dost not loTe me — KaL 

Kampel, S., kanipol, a., S., vb. imp. 
(reterred to ^/iam by MM, M. W. 
TÎi. 71 ; Gr., Bhm, wauting ; Hng. 
kampe, kàmpe), it is neceasaiy. Ataks 
na kampel, ehak mimj'ar aiid-o tàhy tt 
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thàrd yaç k-ânda yag te chivtl — For 
sacb one it u odI; necessarj tliat a 
wood-pile be set fire to, aad she be 
thioim into the fire. 

Kan, M. W., s. m. (Gr. kann ; Hug., 
Blun.=Sl.), ear. 

£'ana, K., S. ; kanan, E. ; taniu, M.; 
conj. (Gr. tanna ; Hog., Bbiu. Aana}, 
1. Whon i (adv.) j 2. When (codj.) : 
£anai xale, giU tnie yek dvço drom — 
WheD thej might bave eateo, they 
went yet a long way — MUcL 3. If ; 
Kana man na kamtt, itr tuke tar 
hanu* — If tbou dost not love tue, do 
wbat thou wilt, 4. For, because ; 
Lakro dad hat and-e ba'ri laj, kana 
ki igen barvaio, he tiaïkchi pa Iake 
rom (afiiw/— Her father waa iiiuoh 
aahamed, fOr be is ver; rich, and she 
ctumot gain a husbiuid. 

Ean^a* f a., K., adv. (may be referred 
to kana), then. 

Kangéri, S., khangeri, M. W., S., b. f. 
(Gr. kangiri ; Hog. khangeri ; Bbui. 
kxangéri ; Jeà. 611), church. 

Kapal'i, S., khajx^i, M. W., a. f. (Mod. 
Gr. Katnj\tiov ; wanting in other 
dialecta), inn. AiUt'om ande yekk 
kapal'i ht riumgl'om, mange (riTie hrui- 
Aârmge lahàrdi — I went into an ion 
and asked for brandy for three 
kreiizem 

Kapau, S-, Tb. tr. (front SIot. iapat', to 
drip, to trickle, or rather counected 
wilh kaptd'i 1), to drink. 

KajuOt S-, ■- f. (SloT. kap»a), pocket. 

Kàr, S., a. m. (Gr. kar ; Hng. Idr ; Bhm., 
cf. hiTo), pénis. 

Karfin, M. W., S., s. f., pi. kar/a (Gr., 
pLkarfia; Hng, krafin; Bhm. = SI.}, 
pin, nail. 

Kàridini,a., S., ». f. (from the following ; 
Gr., Hng-, Bhm. vauting), pistol. 
Mind^ar o rai xvdiAai t kàrvUAi — 
Immediately the lord took the pistol. 

kdrie dau, S., kànye dav, M. W., kdnjt 
dav, K., Tb. tr. (Gr. wanting ; Hng. 
lifria dav ; Bhin. karie dav), to eboot, 
to kill by a sbot. Mind'ar hn preko 
diAot idrie— Inimedifttely be sbot 
them througb. 

Karo, 8., a. m. (Gr., Bng. kar; Bbm. 
karro ; only in SL there being dis- 
cemed between " peni»," cf. Idr and 
"thom"), thom. 



KaHa, S., i. f. (SIot. iorta), card, cf. i. 

KaTvAi, a., S-, B. f. (Thia 1 assume to 
be- connected with Qr. karavidini ; 
Hng. karabin, karodin, crab, wbjcb 
changed its tneaoing, the word for 
"crab " in SI. being rakae, wbicb see), 

Karvalo, 8., s. m. (Gr. wanting ; Hng., 
Bhin. karûiio, cf. Ptt. IL 118), fleah. 

Katàîinav, *M., Tb. tr. (Mag. kandliii ; 
Hng. katalinav), to mow. 

Ka*Kt, M. W.. S., s. m. (Gr, Hng., Bhiu. 

= Sl.),Vf00d. 

KathtoTO, S., s. m. (dim. of ktuhl), wood, 

branch (of a tree). 
Kathtvno, S., adj. (wanting in Gr , 

wbicb, however, bas ktuhtwMHO ; 

Hng. = SI. ; Bhm. ioMiino), wooden. 
KathtuÂi, S., B. C (the fem. of the fore- 

going : in Bhm. tt dénotes a wooden 

spoon), brandy usde from Juniper 

berries; gin (Mag. borovicika; SIov. 

boTovi^ka). 
KaihfUii, M. W., s. m. (SIot. kaitid'), 

Katar, M. W., K, S., kathttr, S., adT. 
prp. (Gr., Hng. katar ; Bbm. ktUhar). 
I. Wbence : Katar lal ?— Whence 
art thou ï 2. From ; Jau the me 
prech katar tumende — Even I go away 
from you. 3. Near, beside : Kana 
tal tu katar Tiuutdepddtli — When thou 
art (quand fu couchei) beaide me — 
Kal. 

Katona, a., S., m. toc (Msg. tototia), 
ioldier. 

Kata, K., pron. dem., cf. aiava (kava 
bus not been confirmed by niy 
Gypsies), tbat one—KaL 

Ke. See kia. 

Kedau, M. Vf., S., ktdav, K, Tb. tr. 
pt. pf , kedino î Miltl., M. W. Tii. 55 
(Gr. gedava ; Hng. ktdav, kkedav ; 
Bbm. wuntiog), to coUect. 

Ktdinau, S., vb. tr., pt. pf., kediitdo 
(wbence the Hng. pf. ledind'a ; Gr., 
Bbm. wanting), to drew. O chiba 
avri kedind'oi — ïlB drew ont the 
tongiiea. 

Kedtahno, *K. adj. (Mag. kedves), dear, 
beloved (tender-bearted, KaL). 

Kdau. See Khelav. 

KtT, K., S., iA.fr, M. W., a. m. (Gr., 
Hng. kher^ ker ; Bhm. Hr), house. 
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Kin, M. W., S. (loc of the urne nied 
08 m adverb), at home, home. Ymt 
ht barwio kére—Ke u ricb at borne 
(be ha* a rich fomil;). Ja kèrt — Go 

Kerau, S. ; ktrav, M. W., K. ; kxerav, 
*M., vb. tr. pL pE ; it*rio, S. ; kerlo, 
M. W. (seldom), (Gr. fxrava ; Hog. 
ierae, JAeraiî ; Bhm. Wnw). 1. To 
do, to make, to amiDge, etc. ; Chak 
mantta herm,iixh » faimen="Modo 
demefaciteiUniqaodTultiB." Kerau 
bàloi, to Rrrange s bail (fête) ; ttrav 
biyav, arrange nuptinle, to marry ; 
ieroH frtiCt, to work. Kerd'aspetandro 
mançave handri — He dressed hiin- 
self in be^^'a clothes. 2. To do evil 
(to anotber), cf. Englûh slang, to " do 
for" (anotber) : UAdr chvUt, Ihtmtla 
kerava—W»it a liltle and I will do 
him eril; Kerau man (3.) To be- 
oome (bj transmutation) : Ktrd'a» 
•pt» le huMlundar AvMt mAnuih— 
— The ducka were transformed into a 
beantiful mao (lit. There became from 
tbe ducks a beautiful man), M. W., 
kerei jttt, imp., it bappeoe, it takm 
pUce. So ptt leha kerelf—Wh&t \a 
happening to him 1 M. W, 

Kerado, K., adj. (not noted, so far as I 
know, in any other dialect ; cf. Sans- 
crit %'jAar, to burn), bot, butning. 

Kereki, a.. S., s. pi. (Mag. ktrek, vheel), 

Ktratot, M., S., a. m. {Mag. £«rmt), 

Keroro, S-, kktroro, M.W. (dim. of ttr), 
but, oot. 

Ktt*i^ M. W., S.. trfM, M., S. (Or. 
kéH ; Hng., Bhm. kttii), hov much. 
1. int«n'. : Kttri ht tut berihf — How 
old are you (bt. how nany years bave 
you }). S. relat. : Kelii kanUa lOJco 
mànntk, atti *hai khdel — As much aa 
everj man would wisb, so much he 
can dance. KeUijtne, how maoy ? 
M. W. 

Ktihalwio, S., adj. (Gr. JctAulano ; Hng. 
wantîng; Bhm. ke$haiÛTio), of sitk, 
BÎlkeu. 

Kia, S., kiya, M. W. ; kit, K., S., t», kti. 
(-ki-o) : K. ht »M., M. W., K-, S. 
prp. Before the article o, t and the 



pron. oda, odova the prp, u abbra- 
viat«d : ki-, k-, e.g. ki-oda, k-oda (Qr., 
Hng. H, ht ; Bhm. kia). 1. To : Ja 
akanak ke mandt — Come to me imme- 
diately ; Chinde ki-o Jirthtoi—They 
wrote (sent a lett«r) to the prince. 
2. At : K-avtr rai xttdava loktdtr 
than — At anotber meruhant'a I sball 
buy clotb at a more moderato prim. 
Kiy-o vUrkot, on Tuesday, M. W. ; 1% 
ràt'i, Itiya ràO, adv., in tbe evening, 
s., the erening. fana avla « Hya/riii 
— When the evening sball oome. 

Kiàivl, pes., o., M. W., rt. imp. (Slov. 
kgchat', pen.), to ineeze. Fu lakt 
kixinUiM, be sneezed. M, W, 

Kii f a., K. (not confirmed), in, into, KaL 

Ka. Seet'ftù. 

KiwMi, S., kinav, VL ; Itinotr, *K, vb. 
tr. (Gr. kinava; Hng., Bhm. Iniutn; 
Hûg. iinav), to boy. 

KivAvav, E., vb. tr. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. 
wanting), to buy. 

Kimdovot, M. W., a. m., comb. 

Kirvo, S., s, m. (Gr. Jârivo, kirvo ; Hng. 
iirvo; Bhm.=SL), god-fatber. 

KirvoTo, M. W., s, m. (dim. of tbe same), 
god-£ither. ' 

Kitariê, S., s. m. (Germ. Kaiter), em- 

Klopinav, a., M. W., vb. itr. (Slov. 

jUapa('), to beat, burt, 
Kfaekinau, S., Th. itr. (Slov. kVaeai^, 

to kneel. 
Khitta (read kV—), M. W., a. f, (Slov.), 

KVid'i, S., U'idi, M. W., s. f. (Gr., klidi, 

kilidi ; Hng, klidin, lock ; Bhm. — 

SI.), key. 
Elid'oTi (read tf), M. W., s. f. (dim. 

of tf iiCt), key. 
Kfupka, M. W.. s. f. (Slov.'),dro^ 
Ko. K., S., pniii. int. obi. km (Qr. ktm ; 

Hng., Bhm. = Sl.),whoî 
Kokaloi, M. W., 8., s. m. pi. htkala, 8. 

(Gr. kûkkalo, pi. kokkala ; Hng. kokalo ; 

Bhm.=SL pl.=SI.), bons. 
Kokaluno, a., S., a. ul adj. I (from the 

foregoing ; Or., Hng., Bhm. not noted), 

Bail, es an adjectire not stated. 
Kokdro, S. ; kokoTo, K. ; koriàrv, 8. ; 

korkoTO, *K., pron. (Or. korkoro, kol- 

koro) ; 1. atone ; 3. one's-aelf. Me 



> The OTiginiI woid I conld not find in my dietiouriM. 
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man hAûri mudàrava, — I shaU kill 
■uyselt A Slavîun, tbe Slavîc lan- 
guages usÎDg one and the Mme word 
in both meaningB. 

KoVin, S., 8. m. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. kolin), 
breft«t. When aaked how he calla 
"cough," & Gypsy eaXA: O toiïw 
diJcal (One feelti pAÎn in bis breast)- 

Koi'iiiitav, M, W., Yb. tr. (Sloï. koUxaf), 
to swing, to rock. 

Kompaàia, S., e. f. (Slov, kompnnùi), 
Company (of militiu). 

Kopa, K., B. f. (Slov. iopa), multitude, 

KoreAUl M. W., s. m. (S)ov. koreû. 
The nom. of tbe SI, word îa infeired 
frora the instr. Icoreniha, kortninlun, 
M. W.), root. 

Korilot S., & f. (SlOT. kftryto, trough). 
Whether the SIot. word roeans the 
same ia not clear ; cf. E râM'a pakt 
iU and'O verdû ke nehérde ta duijt ate 
koriteaUa, yeito de (f) «pm/, mvr 
Uldl (in the taie, rhàra). 

Koryovav, M. W., vb. itr. (Gr. konjo- 
rava ; Hng., Bhm. not noted), to li- 
corne blind. 

Koiav. See lJu>»av. 

Komo, S., tiSmo, M. W., s. m. (Gr., 
Bhm. kotno ; Hng. khomo), kerchief. 

ffomtfro, M. W., S., kontoro, *K., s. m. 
(dim. of the aame), kerchief. 

Kûtt'd'Aikot, 8., s. m. (Slov. koOolnik ; 
but Tchk. ko^nlk), sacristan. 

Ktuharit, S., a. m. (Slov. ko$iar ; Mag. 
kotàr), aheepfold, hurdie. 

KodMV, M. W., vb. tr. î (cf. Ptt. ii. 120 ; 
Gr. wanting; Hng., Bhni. = SI.), to 
«cold, to cbide. 

Kothavau, a.. S., vb. tr. (tho aame 7). 
The meaning ia not clesr, for the sen- 
tence wliich contains the word belongs 
to a vei7 obscure passage in the taie, 
Trin Draki, vii. PaU mmd'ar jow 
oda kniJiUl'ikoi jànifat, koi hî oAn 
vit. o draktn) ; paie jou mindaT pe» 
Utkt kerda* ; ati xev ha» odot, papaU 
ymi oda dixyt kwdea mukVat upre, u 
you ato koêkadai lei (whoraT the 
dragon ?) u }H)I< gov phendai oU 
kurdengt, hoi ka htU mttktn p-and-o 



Ko$ho, koihoi. S., a. m. (Slov. k6i) 

Koiheinau, M. W., S., vb. tr. (Slov. 
koitovat', from tJie Germ. kotfen), 
i. CoBt : Nitht le» wi ko^'inda, aAi 
frrntnari» — It will him nothing cost, 
not tMea a kreutier. 2. To tmte, to 
try (food). M, W. 

A'offr, M. W.. K,, H., hotor, K. {koirt, 
Il little, Kal.), s. m. (Or., Hng. kotor ; 
Bhm. koter), pièce. Mat xvdtn Ita 
kavore jént, ckingeren pre latna koUra 
— AU of tbem msj seize hira (and) 
rend him in pièces. 

KotTOTo, M. W., a. m. (dim. of hoter) 
sniall pièce. 

Kora, M., W., K, S., pron. dem, I 
indef. î f-, koya, koi, M. W. ; koda, K. 
(Gr. ioro, m., f., Hng. f., Bhm., f, 
thing, matter, something). Kal. sg. 
Kives kùva, that ; koda, this. I never 
foiind it used demonstratively. My 
Gjpsies UKed to sny — kova, koya, for 
nnything, of which the correct word 
did not corne immediately into their . 
heada.' Thus they translated "com- 
rade " by kova, " book " by koya, and 

Krairhiri», S., a. m. (Slov. krajfi), 

Kraina, S., kraytta, M. (Slov. krajina), 

tegion, province, territory. 
KràVÙ, S. kràliê, M. W., i. m. (cf. 

MikJ., M. W. vii. 87 ; Gr. kralù ; 

Hng., Bhm. wanting ; 'the Hng. kirâli 

being borrowed immediately from the 

Mag.), king. 
Kralùko, M. W., adj., royal 
Kral'ot, M. W., s. m, (formed from 

krdl'ii, the SIoT. calling .being 

krâVovitro), empire, kingdom. 
Erdima, K., s. t (Slov. hréiTia), inn. 
Krthmarii, M. W., s. m. (Slov. krimir), 

inn-keeper, landiord. 
Krko, K., adj. (Gr., Hng. kerko ; Bhm. 

krrko, bitt«r), hot (î) KaL 
Krmo, S., s. m. (Gr. hmo ; Hng. not 

noted ; Bhm. krrmo), wonn. 
Kmo, S. (Gr., Hng. kerno ; Bhm. krmo). 

putrid. 
Kf$U», 3., 8, m. (Slov. krut), baptiam. 
Kruiinav, a., M. W., vb. itr. î (Slov. 
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he tunis Ibe key. 
Kuck, S., adj. (Gr. wanting ; Hog., Bhra. 

-SL), dear, costly. 
Kvditt, K., adr. (from the foregoing !), 

welL Me irat«rau kurha — I speak 

well (I can speak well). 
K^tekikaf M. W., K. (probaWy kiichik), 

s. f. (Gr. wonting ; Hog., Bhni. hithi), 

KvduAit, S., a. m. (Mag. toUiu ; Hng. 
koduthi»), beggar. 

Kvdiuhlcoi, S., B. m. (dim. of kvdutkù, 
formed in Slov., manner}, beggar. 

Kuxirhi, S., s. f. (Slov. huMrka), cook- 
maid. 

Kul, a.. S., I. m. (Qr. kul, kful ; Hng. 
kkid ; Bhu). wantiDg), excremeot. 

KvAik, S., i. £ (Gr., Hng. huni ; Gr. 
kunik ; BliiiL kUi), elbow. 

Kûrav, S., iAurao, M. W., vb. tr. itr. 
(Gr. kvrava, to beat ; Bbm. hirav, 
ta thnut ; Hng. kurav, to thruat, 
'futuereOi «•"■«. 1. With the ncc 
case, if tbere is a masc. subject: Auka 
la mind'ar pr-e post'tïa dtivlat ht 
mind'ar la tunTo». 2. With the 
inatr. case, if the subj. U fem. : Tumen 
dujMo, turrun kûrd'an oie bengenUa. 

Kw-do, S., s. m. (Gr. ihuro, turc, coït ; 
Bhm. kurdù, atallioa), lad, fellow. 
The exUtence (cf. Mikl. M . W. VII. 81 ) 



aod meaniDg of thia word io SL is 
proved bj some passages of the stoiy, 
trin Draki. There it U ssid that 
the Bmntd'ikoi found two com- 
paoioDs : Odoi pu aie kamaréda 
ràkie dujéne—Tbe tbree went to seek 
the dragon : they came to the caveni 
(bole) vhere the dragon lived. Papale 
yoii oda duye kurdeti muki'ai âpre . . . 
H pdU you phend'at oie iurrfenjt, hoi ' 
ka le* te mitkea p-ando xeu, p-anda 
Atrankos télé wuk lake — Then he left 
the two lada (remainiog) above . . . 
nnd afterwards he said to tbe lads, 
that they oiigbt lower him into the 
hole by a cord for the purpose of 
(brinfpng) her. 

Kurenlinau, S., Tb. itr. (tlg. Slov. î 
Germ. eurretitteren), to divulge, to 
publish. 

A'nrlo, M. W., K., S. s. m. (Gr., Hng., 
Bhm. =81.) 1. Sunday ; kurka., M. W. 
2. Week : Pr-« kurko daitainlaê oxto 
rap — Ërery week he obtained ejght 
florins. 

A'uroro, JUturoro, M. W., s. m. (ditn. of 
kiiTOy cf. lairdo), coït 

A'iul'ii, S., s. m. (Gr. kyvàitik, girdle ; 
Hng. tutUt^t, rainboiT ; Bhm. want- 
ing), girdle. 

Kveroi, a., 8., s. m. (vlg. Slov. kver, from 
the Germ. Oev>ehr), gun, ride. 



KhaMi. See Kabni. 

KMim,*M., s. m. (Gr. kam ; Hag., Bhm. 

kham), sun. 
Kxamâro, *M., a m. (dim. of the same), 

Khandau, M. W., S., vb. itr., pi. pf., 

kkaridino (Gr. bmdava ; Hng., Bhm. 

khandav, to stink), to smell, to bave a 

■meU. 
Khandirut, M. W., adv. (cf. Hng., Bbm. 

khandirto, adj.), stinking. 
Khangeri. See Kangeri. 
Khapai'i. See Kapal'i. 
Khat, M. W., B. m. {Gr., Hng. ka$ ; 

Bhm.-SL),hay. 



KhdiM, M. W., S., MoM, S., kàav, K. 

vb. itr. (Gr. kdava ; Hng., Bhm. 

khelav), to dance. 
Kktiaen, S., s. m. (Gr. kdibe ; Hng. 

kMiie : Bhm.=SL), danoe. 
Khâro, M. W., kvro, K., s. m. (Gr. koro, 

cup ; Hng., Bhm. kkoro, kkàro), 

Kkoiav, koiav, M. W., vb. tr. (Gr. 

koehava ; Hng., Bhm. khotav), to 

sl«al away, to rub, to wnsb. 
Kharav. See Kûrav. 
Kkurmin, M. W.. s. f. (Gr. kumd ; Hng. 

wantmg; Bbm.— SL), millet. 
KhuTOTO. See Knroro. 
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R E V I E W s. 

Kthnographia. Budapest, 1890, Vol. I-, Nos. 1-3 (being the numbers 
for January, Febriinry, and March 1890). 

The recently-forraed Magyar Etlinological and Folk-Lore Society, 
of which Ethnogrnpkia^ is the organ, bas already lieen mentioned 
in our pages {vol. i., p.. 369). The first nmnber of Etknographia 
begins witli a brief editoriiil preface by Dr, L. Réthy, which is 
followed by the opening address of the Président, M. Paul Hunfalvy, 
wherein he dwells upon the great ethnographie importance of the 
study of the many languages of Hungary, M. M. Jokai, the eminent 
Himgarian novelist, who is unsurpassed among Uving romance 
writers in his power of depicting popular manners and varied char- 
acters, then contributes an address of congratulation, in which, after 
certain réminiscences of the Crown Prince Rudolf, he eœpbasises the 
great influence of folk-lore upon poetry. And he gives a very high 
place to the study of ethnography, expressing the belief that the 
înterchange of ideas on this subject, betweeu men of various nation- 
alities, is more likely than anything felse to lead to the cessation of ail 
antagonism between nations. Following the report by Professer 
Herrnianu (who is Secretary to tlie Society, as well as a dîrector of 
ita Gypsy section) cornes the Archduke Joseph's article on the 
Gypsies. While this article contains nothing actually new, it gives 
an admirably condensed review of tlie origin and hiatory of the 
Gypsies, their first appearance in Hungary, etc. Dr. Herrmann dis- 
courses on the subject of founding a " Folk-lore " muséum ; and, 
again, in relation to the Southern Slavonic Académies. Further com- 
munications by Dr. Réthy and His Impérial and Royal Highness 
are succeeded by a letter of greeting from the Président of this 
Society to the new organisation." In the course of thèse remarks 
Mr. Leland recognises the inspiring influence of folk-lore upon poetry 
and music, au observation which, coineiding as it does with those 
independently made by M. Jokai, calls forth from the translater, 
Dr. L. Katona, a graceful tribute to the " unconscious sjrmpathy " 

1 W« hâve prevlouslf lererreil ta tbia jaurnal nnd«r il< proopective title oC Falk-Lore ; 
but this désignation was not eventually adopttd by the Society, Thia ia b matter of con- 
Kntnlation (or Englîsh reaclera, as benceforth the title ot " Folk-Lora " witi be eicliuively 
ïdaDtiiled with th<j qiiarterly journal inaned l>y the Folk-Lore ISocîety of London, which, 
eontmettcing with the numlier of March ISBO, anialgamaten the previonsly existing Foik- 
Lof Journal and tfae Ar<Jua>logîi:al Review. 

■Mr. I^lsud had the honour of representjag the BuDgarian Society (o[ nhich he ia a 
tuember of comniittee) at the Paris Congress on Fopiilar Traditions laat summer, and thia is 
oordÏBllyacfcnowledgeil in the p^esof Slhnoyraphia hy afonnal ïote of the Society. 
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between the two writers. Among other contributions are several 
popular ballads of the Hungarian Wends. The most notable item în 
the miscellaneous paragraphe is a su^estion by Dr. Hernnann that 
a great Ethnographie Exhibition should be held at the coiniug 
Milleonial Festival, which célébrâtes the arrivai of the Magyars in 
Hungary a thousand years ago. Whether such an exhibition be 
Gonfined to Hungary, which itself offera a great variety of type, or 
whether it takes a wider range, the itlea is riioat commendable. The 
éducative influence of such an exhibition is great, and one would Hke 
to aee many collections established throughout Europe of equal value 
to the admirable and comprebensive Ethnographie Jluseum at 
Moscow (a visit to which, as wel! as the courtesy he Hier*' met with, 
is recalled by the présent writer with peculiar pleasure). 

In strict consonance with the foregoiug remarks is the article 
" Ethnographia : Ethnologia : Folk-lore," with which Dr. Louis 
Katona opens the February number of the journal. This paper, 
which Î3 the most important in the number, gîves a masterly and 
extensive survey of the whole field of folk-lore, past and présent; 
and Dr. Katona points ont the kinship of the three subjecte which 
form his thème, and their combined effect upon history and gênerai 
culture. Dr. Béthy aiso contributes a paper on an alleged eettle- 
ment of Huns in Switzerland. the évidence for which, however, does 
not aeera to him convincing. Among other articles there is one by 
a "Hungarian Mussulman." To conctude thèse observations, the 
following important note appears in the March number (p. 164) : — 

" Ah Itbh cxikcbrnino tbb Histort of tiik Hunoarian Gvpsirs. 

" Only hère and there do we find a few dnta coDcerning the Gypsiea in past 
centuries. The folloning, nUbough very slight, is very chumcteristic, and it ie of 
coiuiderable âge, aince it dates from the yenr 1490. 

"In thatyear, atGi«ben (country of Kdriis), the will of a certain Ladislas 
HarmaDry, whose possessions descended to the Battytlni fanuly, is found to coa- 
taia thÎR item, in connectioD with the disposai of hîs money iind movables : — 
' Beaidee tbese, I possesa fotu smaller horses, one of which I leave to Andréas 
Bomemisza, namely, the one 1 bnught froni John TekiScz ; the second, which 
belonged to Hrusi, I leave to iny servant Jatichecz ; the third, which I bought 
from the Bgyptians or Czingâny (ah Egiplyt *ive. CiynganU), I leave to my servant 
Isték. This horse is a grey one, and used to be a carnage hone.' 

" Thèse words, few as they are, clearly demonstrate that even iii olden tînies our 
Oypaies had a great prédilection for horse- dealing. 

" The paper abore referred to is to be found in the archives of Prince Battyàni, 
in Eurmend, and is thtis claBsilîed ; Alman. iv, lad. 2. n. 45. Cs. D." 

Among récent contributions to " Zigeuner " lore the Orientaliscke 
Bibliographie (iii. 6 and 7) mentions the following: — A référence in 
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the Joui-Tial of the Royal Asiatic Sociely (xxi. 3, p. 714), in a pfira- 
graph by Mr: C, Bendall, entitled " Sinhalese Literature " ; M. 
Bataillard'a " Les débuts de l'Immigration des Tsiganes," in the 
Bulletin Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, xii. 2, pp. 255-65 j Kudolf Bergner's 
" Zigeunei'geschichten," j4iw/anrf, 52, pp. 1036-9; and Heinrich von 
Wlislocki's " Drei Lieder der siebeubiirgischen Zigeuner aus der 
Kurutzenzeit," Zeil&àirifl vergl. lÂUgesck iii., 1/2, pp. 140-2. To 
tUese nmy be added the somewhat flippant little brochure on the 
Gitauas who figured at the Paris Exliibition last year (Zcs Belles du 
Monde: Gitanas, par Catulle Mendès et Rodolphe Uarzens'), whicb 
dévotes itself chiefly to a description of theîr dances and of their 
rocky homes -at Greuada ; the whole being cleverly illustrated by 
M. K Métivet. The Spanish Gypsies hâve also been recently 
described by Mr. Edgar L. Wakeiiian in the columns of the Boston 
(U.S.) Eceniinj Tmiiscrqit of Mardi 1. In spite of his " quarter 
century's personal study of the lîomany race," and tlie fact that he 
" was made a ' gorgio chai,' or a non-Gypsy brotlier " (" unexpectedly, 
and with some curious rites") by some Itomanies iu Illinois, onc 
cannot rely very thorouglily upon Mr. Wakeman's accuracy, when 
one fînds him making sucli statements as thèse: — That, siuce 
Borrow's time, " no one possessing Eomany knowledge haa ventured 
to treat of the subject " of the Spanish Gypsies ; that a " Gypsy 
censns " " was taken on one day throughout ail Spain " by " Pancho 
Tomas aiid a few otiier important lieads of clans," in which censns 
the " Gitani," as Mr. AVakeman prefers to call them, are classified 
as " Drom rajahs (road lords) or roving Gypsies " and " kair rajahs 
(town lords) or city Gypsies " ; that the Gypsies of past centuries, 
" like the peasauts of those days, were so wretched a lot that any 
description of them raust necessarily be untrue of them now " ; and 
that " Levî Stanley, of Ohio" {obviously of English-Gypsy ancestrj-), 
is descended from the Scottisli Gypsies of Kirk-Yetholm. Never- 
theless, the foltowing description of a Gypsy settlement, situated " in 
a snnny mountain valley near the quaiut old hill-town of Granadella," 
on the northera frontier of tliu province of Tan^ona, Catalonia, 
seems worth quoting : — 

" Striully speaking, it imuXA not be iMilied 4in encainpment, for wliile il niiinber 
uf patohed Unta and rude wooden cabius could be aeen, the Gyi>sy villiige with rII 
it'* iircouth scène» occupied tlie site otiui abaudoned pueblo, in which perhaps two 
hundred ruinouB atmcturcB were still sUtiitling. Thèse vfcre very nncient. Many 
were utterly uninhabitiiblo, rooft oc portions of the wiiUs huïing fidlen in ; but 
against the remnining walla of sucb most conifortable temporary huto had been 



' Paris ; E. PloD, Nourrit et Cie. (50 eentinie».) 
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bnilL Souie of thene weie curioue indeed. Looee stouM had been formed into 
end-walla ranning at a sharp Migle from the frround up agaiost Uie old side «aile 
atill etandiog. The roof wns composed of ekina or coaree cloth, runaing from the 
ground to the peaka of the temporar; walls ; und the entrances to auch were 
invariable from wlttiin the mined olden habitatioD. Others were formed hy the 
slooea and mortar of a min faliing down on ail aides, thus SDugly protectîng some 
single apartnient. Most ciiriouB and suggestive of ail, hintiug to one'e fiuivy a 
common instioct between theae wanderere from Hiadoetan and the earliest house- 
builden among the Cella of Western Europe, were seven bute, exact duplicatea of 
the bee-hive cells of Brittany, Cornwall, and Ireland, of auch extraordinaiy intereat 
to archeologista. Tbeae had been built of the lighter and thinner atones, in hori- 
zontal iajera, cach one slightly inwardly overlapping the lower one, and forming a 
dome-Bhaped structure, with a hole in the top and a amall door, which invanably 
foced the easL The latter ia a custom with ail Qypaiet, for which they will, or 
can, give no reaion, though Et uiidoubtedly is a lingeriug proof of their earlier 
woTship of the sno. Sonie of the more important membets of thé band, the 'pro- 
minent citizent,' aa it were, occupied atnicturea which were atill habitable, to 
Ciypaies, after elight pothering aod mendiog ; but the chief of the tribe, Fancho 
Tomas, and three or four of hia sona' and daughtera' &niilieB, were residing in much 
compOBure and comfort in the still finuly-standing range of cloisters from which 
the once capacions cburch of the mountain town had as completely fallen away and 
disappeared as though it had never exist«d." 

Aitother Boston periodical, The Youtk's Cwnpanion, of 2d January 
1890, haa " An Ëvening with the Gypaies," contributed by Mrs. A. G. 
Lewis. While this is largely meant to benefit the simulated " Gypsy " 
or the drawing-room or the fancy fair, it contains an account, " truthful 
in every particular," of a Ruasian-Gypsy weddîng ceremony, the most 
striking feattire of which is that the proceedings ai'e ail conducted iii 
pantomime. 

We are also favouted with the following Gypsy items, extracted 
from récent (1890) Ëoglish newspapei's: — Smmary Z —Sussex News. — 
Sophia Lee, Gypay, sentenced to seven daya' imprisonment for ex- 
poaing her two children, aged ten and two yeara, to the danger of 
their health. January 3 — Colckeskr Mercury. — Wm. Gaskin, Gypsy, 
charged with allowing horses to stray on the highway at Langham. 
January 18 — Western. Daily Mcrctir)/. — John Lee, "King of the 
Gypsies," died at Treleaver, Mabe, " but a very little short of a 
centenarian." January 'il — î'Ac £c/iû. — Of eighty Gypaies encamped 
on Muawell Hill, complaints that they were without any sanitary 
arrangements. February l^—Susaej: Daily iVéj's. — Complaint to the 
in^istrates at Lewes that " it is not unusual for seven or eight 
familles of Gypsies at a tiine to encamp on Chailey Common." 

Among those publications which, although not devoted to the 
study of Gypsy Lore, occasionally yield us very valuable facts in 
connection therewith, ia the new Ëassegna di Lctteratura- popolare e 
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dialeltale of Borne, the first number of which nppeaied wiih Ihe 
beginning of tbe présent year. A sumiuaiy of the cODteiits of the 
January number is given, with other particulars, on the cover of our 
Journal. Oite ôf the most useful sectioita of the Easaegtia is its 
Spofflio de' Pertodiei, which records very fully the contents of the 
varions jonmals dealing with folk-lore, etc. For example, the 
Sassegna for Jaiiuary dévotes more than four columns to La Tradi- 
tion, VolkskuTule, the Zeitêclirift fiir romaniache Philologie, and the 
Zeitsckrift JuT Volkskmide; and other similar journals (araong which 
we observe our owu) are named for succeeding numbers. This new 
periodical is therefore to a great extent a folk-lore news-sheet or 
" exchange," and as such ought to prove an admirable aid to the 
larger and more expensive journals. It is to be hoped that the 
Rassegna di Letteratitra popolare may meet with the success wliich 
it mérita. 

From the saine quarter cornes the first volume of // Volgo di 
Ronia^ a projected séries dealing with popular traditions and customs, 
issued under the direction of Signor Francesco Sabatini, each volume 
of wliieh will be independent of the others. Three of the articles in 
this first volume relate to popular songs and mélodies, but the opening 
article (" Gaetaïuiceio, memorie per servire alla storia dei burattini," 
by F. Chiappini) lias a spécial interest when taken in connection 
witli the remarks made in last number of our Journal (pp. 22-24) 
on the subject of Gypsies and the itinérant exhibitors of puppet- 
shows. The hurattinaio who forms the subject of Signor Chiappîni's ' 
article is not stated to liave been a Gypsy, but the connection between 
Gypsies and his spécial calling is very distinct ; iudeed, the account 
quoted by Mr. Groome in the article already referred to seema to 
indicate (p. 23, Unes 33-37) that those puppet-shows are, in origin, 
Gypsy. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 
I. 

RuvAL Edict KXPKLLiNo Gypsikh from France, 1660. 

■\Ve hâve been favoured by H. Henri Gnidoz with the followtDg extract ; — 

Dkclaration dv Rur conteoBiit la défense du port d'armes à feu, piatoleta île 

poche, poignards et coiisteaux en forme de bayonnettea, et autres Tégleuiens pour lu 

seureté publique. Regiiirie en Parlement U Lundy vingtième Dietmbre mU lix cent 

toixanlt. 



> Rome : EnniDiio Loeiclier uid Co. (Lire 3.) 
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Enjoignons pareillement à dos BùJlifs et Seneschaux, et autres nos Officiers, 
(mm commtuideineDt k ceux qui s'appellent Boliéraiens ou Egyptiens, ou autres de 
lenr suite, de vaider dacis td mois Do«tre Royaume et pals de nostre obéissance, & 
peine des t^alères, ou autre punition corporelle. 



TlIK LaNOUAHE OK THE LuKIM. 

" The kuijuage uf tlie Kurds in the niountainous counlrici uf Kurdistiiu and 
LarisUn seeiHS to be divided into five cbief dialecta, thoae of Zu~à, Kurmànji, 
Ktlhûri, Ouréni, and LiiTt." (P. 135 of Lepsius' Standard Alphabii, London and 
Berlin, 1663). Is the " Lûrl " dialect hère spoken of the language of the Lurit, or 
Gypsiea, of thèse régions ) If so, il woald seem that the Gypsy Lnria are allied to 
the Kurda. David MacBitchik. 



3- 

A Hl'noaiuan Gïpsï is Nokthebs Akhica. 

Hun^rury is the Fata Moi^iia of the wiinJeridg tJypsy. For centuries he bas 
ru&med it over, with bis violin on hia anu ; he bas acquired the right of regurding 
the Pushta as bis well-loved fatherland ; he bas gained the very foot of the tbronc, 
nnd, under the most augvist fnvonr, he produces tbose mélodies which are at once 
so fuU of passion and of sadness. 

I sh&ll ever remember a scène which I witnessed in Africo. It vas one even- 
ing at the base of the superb mountains of Mustapha Supérieur, just bs the setting 
«un flooded the plwn with hia lost raya of yoldeti and crimaon light — the gold and 
purpla of the incomparable majesty of the E^tem sky. I observed a caravan of 
nomads encauiped in the pluin, beneath their tents. I dren near, and saw that they 
were Gypsîes, but Gypaies who had dwelt under other skies, Some were Spnnish 
(iitanos, vitb garments of umny bues, their Khears hangbg by their sides, at the 
end of a silvered cbaiu wound oround their blades ; the others came froiu Morocoo, 
and wore the simple white attire of the chiidren of the désert. 

They received me with indiH'erence. By nieans of my kiiowle<1ge of Italian, I 
luanaged at length to make the GitAnos understand thnt I came froin Hungary. 
They were at once alive with interest. " Hungaria '. " 1 heard tbem whisper into 
one anotber's ears, and finally, au old Gypsy man iuforuied me : " There is one of 
us who cornes straight froni thnt very country." 

They nn ail at once to seek him out. But the youngGypsy— asuperb.swHrihy 
figure — quite unmoTed, iimintained a proud and gloomy silence Didhe suspect 
me of untruth in telling him that I knew thnt Hungary, so far away lieyond the 
wide stretch of eea ] He niay bave thought so. 

However, I aaw that the old Gitano had told the truth. The dress of the young 
noiuad was entirely Uungsriun, from hjs shining boots up to liïs little Magyar cal- 
pak. His attire, generally, was rather rich tban poor. Uad I conversed with him 
in HungarioD, perhapa his heart would bave Koftened. But he remained thua, 
■ombre and mistms^l, and only the Gitonos who, in their faotastic rage, atood 
around us, repeated vivaciously in Spanish, as they pointed towards him : " Patria 
Hungaria ! " — Madame Marlet, in La Btviu de l'Orient of 20th January 1889. 
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" Shblta " — The Tinkers' Talk. 



(See the Article on /r'uh Tinitrt and Ihelr Lanquagt, vol. L of onr Joarnal, 
pp. 3B0-357.) 

M; first Bcqmùntance with " SheltA " waa uutde in the Eummer of lost ;ear, 
while I wftB speading aorne holidajs in the UkDd of Tirée, off the west coast of 
Argyll. A lodj friend of miDe, who reaided in the island, guve me some worda and 
phrases ehe had obtaÎDed from a little tioker girl 8om« time before. 

She ohtained the «ords in the following way. One day goiog b; chance intu 
the kitchsD, Bhe found thete a tinker bo; and girl, who had corne round be^io);. 
ËnteTing ioto conversation wilh them in Oaelic (I believe they spoke no English) 
abe was informed by the little girl that — to quote her worda— " We hâve m 
lauguage of oiir own." My friend aaked her to tell Boine of the worda, and on her 
doing 80, wrote theiu down. Aa they had a Gaelic ring about them, she wrote 
tbese words according to the Gaelic mode of spelliiig. 

On theii rettim home the little boy "told" on bis sister, and next day thcir 
mother came along ta see my friend. She said the words did not belong to any 
languaKB ut ail, but had been mnde-iip by the little girl heraelf Tbia my friend 
knev iras not true, as the boy had atso shown a knowledge of the language. On 
my showing the words to a friend Iwas advised to send a copy of them to Mr. 
0. G. Leiand, and get his opinion conceroing them. 

Tbia I did, and waa informed by that gentleman that the words beionged to the 
"Shella" langaage, and waa referred to his own book, The Gypiiei, in which 
"Shelta" waa first mode public. On reading that book I find that some of my 
words are the aame aa Mr. Leland's, aîlowing for the différent Systems of spellinj;. 
I hère gîve the words and phrasea as I got them, aod to thèse I bave added «orne 
notea, showing the words I conaider similar to thoae of Mr. Leiand, and tboae — both 
of my owD liât and Mr. Leiuod's — that I consideT are similar to and conoected 
with the Gaelic. 

I agrée with Mr. LeUnd that "Shelta" is not Uaelic, because my friend and I 
went over the words trying to find aome connection between the two langusges. 
''Shelta" bas, howerer, both Gaelic and alang words mixed up with it. 

Words obtained from tinker girl in island of Tirée : — 

notd=*ià man. cinn &tii, a tent, 

beor— a womaii. riauloim, awhite hoiise, or cottitge. 

ptartaiij, a girl. J'/tn, a horse, 

glomhajJi, an old inan. blànag, a cow. 

liogadi bin, a atuall boy. dtaïaij ilieait, a nig^ed, old, or dirty 

enilUan, a baby. person. 

mo rhàmtir, my mollier. fftciwjf Uiivi, a pretty, clean, or neat 

»(« dhatair, iny father. person. 

eléidtan, clothing. 'ur a ngtiimlias, dnink, 

luircan, ahoes. l' Aeaehng ùb, I am tired. 

prat, food. i dèii Huin a nuarUacha tiir ii 

luran, a loaf. r^ctmii, we are going on the sea. 

iiir, lire. iioida nuttloehadh air an lanucli, a 

reagain, a kettic, man walking on the highway. 

aclàtaich, tea. s' ijvidk <t ba^iî air mo ghU, it is 

meaiaidh, aweet. nùning. 
Comparing the Tirée list with Mr. Leltmd's worda, I observe aa foilowa :— 

BeùT is similar to icior, a womoa ; &tn (pron.been)=binn^, small ; j>ra«=6raii, 
food; (ur, fire=(«Ti, fuel ; while luran, a loaf (or more probably au oat-cake baked 
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attfaefire),iuidJ<rr^,aheutiiigiroD,arecouQected with tiar; tgiamliag^UhliitHmiih, 
ilrunk. To the éat of ao English-speakiDg peraon the waj in wbich tgtamluu a pro- 
nouaced, viz. witli a prelimioaTy breathing, would suggest that it was speit with 
an J, preHxed to the word proper. C'tan, a teot or dwelliDg>-Kena, a bouse. 

Mo is Gaelicfor my, aod dAofatr is probably coDoected wilh athair, the Gnelic 
for futher.' 

Mealaigh is apparently connected with Gaelic tnilii, sweel ; and thean wiili 
Giaelic iean, old. Air a egeamha» is probabl; litenillf trsnslat«d by "on the 
apree" ; air a is Gaelic for " on the." 

lar to or connected with 

Itttogh, a pig=Gae1ic miht, a sow ; bord, a table, is the Gaelic irord. Seree, to 
writeoGaelic scriobh (pron, acreeve). 



The DUinemLi quoted by Mr. Leiand a» 


1 reaUy Gaelic :— 


hain, 


one, Gaelic 


,aon. 


do. 


two, 


<tta. 


tri. 


three, 


tri. 


k'air. 


four, „ 


ceitkir (pron. tair). ■ 


cood. 


five, „ 


cuig. 


sh^y. 


six, „ 


se (pron. Aay). 


KhaacIU, 


seven, „ 


eeackd (pron. êchaoAt). 


odil. 


eight, „ 


odid. 



lijai, ten, „ deieli (pron. djaich). 

Nearly ail thèse niimemb ure written by Mr. Leiand as the Gaelic équivalents 
would be proiiounced by an English-speaiting petson. 

The Word ty [a nfpence), wbich Mr. Leiand includes among his exemples of 
Shelta, is a common alang terni witli boys at Invemcss. 

G. Alick WiLBON. 



5. 
Italian Gypst Items. 
Mr. J. Pinuherle bas fuTOured us with the foUowing extraits :— 

(a) Q'ijiiia tcha are iiot Qijptit». 
"r>oiue days ago the gendarmes patrolling about the load to Prat>ecco (a villt^ 
one bour's distance from Trieste) foU in with a band of Gypaies,— men aud wonien, 
poorly cLid, with tawny faces and long uncoutb hait. Two carte, two donkeys, a 
hoise, two dogs, and some bettcr ganuenta coostitiited ail their visible wealth. 
The gendarmes Hsked them to show their passpoits, but this the Gypsies conld uot 
do, for the simple reosou tliey hnd none to show ; whereupon Ihey were appre- 
hended and taken to prison. The animais and the effecta belonginy to them were 
deposited in the dog-skinnera stable-yiinJ. This Gypay family was couiposed of 
the following uiembers : — Francesco Carri fii Giovanni, 61 yeara old ; Bii^o Carrî 

' It i« to he noted, Uowever, tbat c/nii, or Ja<i(="fiit1ier," in niany Gyiiay dUlecli' ; aiiil 
thnt it takea the forai "rfafchen," iii one instauce, in tliB nortli of EDjjlaDcl (as etated by 
Mr. BawpBou, at p. 3 of the preseiit volume of our Journal). Dad, or dada, Is also used by 
«omeGaalic-speakingeastes iii Irelaiid, of wliich, we believe, tba impiilatiou of TAf Claddagh, 
Ga1w«)-,is«n instance. Cf. Welsh drrf^:' father,' andtlieorriinaryrfcrfand rfn.Wwnf funiiliar 
Euglisb speech. — En. 
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di Franceaco, 31 ; Msritt Carri di Francesco, 36 ; Kosa Uurri dt i'ntncesco, 33 ; 
Stefano Uïzieri fù Antooio, 19 ; aad & little girl ikbout 13 jears of âge, d&ugbter 
to Maria Carri. When brought before Ihe magistrate under thc cbarge of vaga- 
bondage, tke chief of the family, Francesco Carri, auawered for ail by aayiog that 
they vere nol vagabonds, inasmuch as thej bad a fixed teaidence, he having been 
settled for forCy yeara at Cattinara (a village two bouts' dùlaut from Trieste), and 
ail pertaining to th« commune of Trieate. He, Francesco, ia a horae-dealer, and 
every member of bis familj professes an art. He added thnt he had a licence from 
the captain of the diatrict to move around the commune of thia town ; that he 
posBesses the meana of aubaïatence, and that, linally, he had made application for 
pennisaioD to exercise the profession of itinérant player, a pennission he was jet 
waiting for. 

" The Attorney-General asks that the lav against vagabondage be enforced upon 
them, being convinced that thej are tnie Gypaïea, and tbat it does not clearly 
appear «bence they find their means of aubsiatence, insisting therefore in their 
being punîahed accordingly. The magiatrate, bowever, is not of the samo opinion, 
becauae he finds the position of the défendants legitiraate, and the possession of 
their means of subsbtence ascertained ; ao that he declared the Qyptit» not to be 
Oyptia (in tha aense of vagabonds, that ia to say, although he did not so express 
it), and pronounced a verdict of not gaïlty, setting theni immediatel; at large." 
— (Tranalated from B PianAo of 9tb Nov. 1869.) 
(b) A Trut FrUiid. 

" The Gypsy named Matteo Levacovich, cattle-dealer, wbile in a tavern at tbe 
old tompike road on the 27th June laat, fell in with a certain Domenico Verzon, 
34 years old, of Trieste, whose acquaintance be bad formed some time ago in 
prison. Their meeting was very cordial, like that of two old frieuda seeing each 
other after a long séparation. Both sat down to the same table, and emptied 
together several tumblera, After a little tbe Oypsy rose to move on, but the 
other, pretending to profess a great friendship for him, wonld by no means lel hiui 
go, and, by a little friendly persuasion, made him stay a while longer. They drank 
anew, and flnally the Gypsy left him. That day tbe Gypsy bad sold s horse, and 
he was tberefore in possession of some money. When he had gone balf way he 
felt hia pocket to make sure that his pocket-book, m whicb he had put 47 ttorins. 
was stiU tbere, but he could not find it. He considered a little, and then per- 
suaded hiuuelf that be bad not lost it, as he had had it at the tavern, and when 
parting with his good friend he had not made the least movement which would 
cause it to fall out of hia pocket. He then began to snspect that none but hia dear 
friend had stolen it, which auapicion waa the more confirmed as he recalled the 
embraces with which he had loaded him in order to persuade him to stay. Conse- 
quenlly he immediatelj betook himself to the tavern in order to find out his 
worthy friend. But in vain. Thereupon he went to the police and gave 
notice of the theft. A fortnigbt later, the Gypsy, strolling about the new port, 
happened to meet him and had htm immediately apprehended. The judicial 
authority consequently piosecuted Verwn for theft. The défendant denied every- 
tbing dnring the examination at the trial, hut ag^nat him stood his guilty anté- 
cédents and the atatement of the plaintiff that none but he could bave been the 
thief, as the Gypsy at that moment had not been near any other person ; more- 
over, there was the fact that, immediately after the theft, tbe défendant had paid 
tbe landlady in advance (an unwonted occurrence with him). Verzon was accord- 
ingly condemned to eighteen montha' imprisonment with hard labour." — (From a 
Trieste paper of Slat September 1889.) 

(c) Tke Exploit! of Tico Oypsy QirU. 

" We read in the Ckasutta di Bergamo aa foUows : — We leam from Anibivere 
that a band of Gypsiea pitched their tents in that commune on S9th Apiil Iwl. 
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The baad vas composed of thcee men, aeveu boja, and two foung wom«ii, lather 
attractive in their waj, with a train of animaU and baggage. Aii aoon as they 
arrived the two girb placed a myaterioua box upon their ghouldeni, and proceeded 
to stroll about the lielda, eotering the peaaauts' bouses wheDerer they asceitained 
thiit the men were out st their work. For they feit more aure of auccees when 
dealinjr witb the vomeo alone, on account of the auperatitious ideas with which 
they are still inibued. They then began by opening the box, with a. sanctimonious 
air, and with the greatest caution, as if HomethiDg might slip out ; theo they pro- 
duc«d an image of the Bleased Virgîn, desconting with peculiar éloquence upon her 
striking miraclea and favoura beat^wed — ever leady to be gracious provided an 
offering in money or gooda be firat preaented — the grâce being more or lésa abun- 
dant in proportion to the offering, which, in any caae, was net to be leas than one 
lira. Further, the offering entitled the dooor to the célébration of a hundred masses 
on beliatf of the dead.and for imploring the end of the Pope'a impriBonment(!), the 
expulsion of Satan and his followers from Rome, and many other tbings too long to 
be enumerated hère. The aimple eontadiju for the nioat part adherad to tbe offtr- 
iog requeated, whereupon the Gypsy girb, pocketing the offerings, locked up the 
uiysteriouB box, and in aolemn tones bade the woman kneel down and pray in a 
leud voice, while they (the Gjpsies) were anointing their foreheads and the lower 
part of their ears with a handkerchief, and — in the case of the moût geuerous ones 
— pulling their noees, haviog first made them smell a pièce of uiusk. 

" The ceremony ended with an oath, taken by tbe peaaant women, not to speiiit 
to any one of ail this under pain of excommunication, and the insertion of their 
respective namex in a kind of album which the Gypaiea had with them, for tbe 
purpose, aa they said, of proceeding in an orderly way in their aiipplications for 
groce from the miraculoua image. 

" In thia way, it is aUited, the Gypaîes succeeded in embezzling money, rings, ear- 
ringa, linen, etc. etc."— {From U Pîrcolo (délia sera), May 4, 1889.) 



A VlSlT TO THK MOBCOW GïFSlBS. 

" At the entrance of the park (tbe Petrofski Park) are aome pretty auuimer 
Tillas built of wood, and omamented with fretwork carvings in the well-known 
Rusaion atyle. Then, after driving along immenae avenues bordered with fine 
trees, we reached the restaurants and concerta of which we had heard ao mucb, 
Strelna, Mauritania, Arcadia, El Doiado, and othera, where tbe fauioua Tsyganea 
or Bohémiennes sîng. . . . Thèse establishinenls consist of pinewood halls sur- 
Tounded by gardeos aimilar t« the ordinary German beer'gardens. . . . We visited 
theae establishments one at'tcr tbe otber. . . . Near the door stood a few Gypsy 
women in ahabby Kuropeau costume, and a fat brtgandish Oypay man dreaaed in 
browD corduToy, with a biack clotb cap on his bead. . . . We conaulted a Ruaaian 
friend, an officer who had kindly guided us to thèse distant waates. 

" ' Why do not the Bohëmiennea sing I ^"hy are there so few people hère 1 ' 

" Theae questions seemed te strike bim aa being rather odd. Tbe Bohémiennes, 
ho told ua, siog onjy when they are paid ; we mnat hire a prirale room and make a 
ba^ain with the fat man in corduroy. 

" ' How much do they want ) ' 

" ' At leost twenty-five roublea.' 

"We made the burgain, hited a room, ordered refreshmenta, and soon half a 
duzen men with guitare, and the aame number of women, ail of them ugly beyond 
expectation, and dressed in ridiculous French costumes, entered, and took their 
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plucea at tfae other end of the room. They sang soine melancholy Kubsïau songH, 
then some passionate Tsjgane songs, tuid then three of them danced wilfa 
lascivious Oriental raovenients, while the othere bowled and ejaculated in 
truly SKTage fasbioa. But in order to indnce tbero to exécute this dnnce 
the guerdon had to be raised frou) twetity-five to a bundred roubles, and 
Rtill we were loofced upon as verj small seigneura. Certainl; the songs and 
dances of thèse Bohémiennes hâve a irild and Btriking character — (on several 
subséquent oceasiona we had the opportunitj of aecertaining thia fact)^but froni 
tbe point of view of art and intensity of expression thèse faiiious Moscow Gypsies 
cannot for a moment be compared with the Spaninrds ; and as for their vaiinted 
beauty, it Ja a delnsion and » snare. Not one in a bundred of tliem can pretend 
to good looks. The Tsyganes of Moâcow are one uf those colossal 'frauds' in 
whicb the East is so fertile. In any other country thèse people would exercise the 
profession of chnir-menders, tortune-tellera, ponltry thieves, and horse-dealets, for 
which the Gypsies bave niitural gifte ; in Moscow, tbanks to the Jiiûvflé of the 
new-fangied nierchants and of the rich joung men in gênerai, they are able to spoil 
the Egjptians with less trouble and riak. No fêle is considered complète without 
the Bohémiennes ; no prodigality in money or jeuellery can aatisfy their rapacity ; 
reserved, diadainfiil, inaccessible to the entecpriies of gsllantry, thèse Oypsy woaien 
drive the gilded jouth of Russia wiJd with enthusiasm, and stir their torpid seuls 
in niuch tiie same way as ardent spirits tickle their dull pnlates. The fascination 
whicb tbey exercise over tbe incohérent imagination of the Russians is exemplitied 
by the case of a Prince Galitzin, who in our own daya bought froni her tribe for 
more tban 50,000 dollars the young Tsygane who became his wife and the niother 
of his chtidren. Tbis lady, now divorced from her husbnnd, livea in tbe vast 
Galitzin Palace at Moecow, on the Moskwa Qnay, and does not disdain to increase 
her bandsome income by carrying on one of the largeet pawnbroking buainesses in 
the RuB.<>ian Empire. 

"After hearing tbe Bohémiennes, and after further questioning our Bussian 
friend, we hegan to underetand why thèse cafit thantanti in the park are ordinarily 
so deserted, and why there is no régulât public to speak of : they dépend largely 
upon the support of tha jeuneiwe dorée, and this gilded youth has a peculiur way of 
organising a pleasure party. A young seigneur ot a young nietchant will drive up 
to one of thèse establishments, accompanied by his friends, and hire the wbole 
bouse. If there are other cust«mers présent, he will pay them to go awny, or fight 
with them for the possession, if they prefer tbe latter course. Then he will hire tbe 
Bohémiennes, order Champagne by the hundred bottles, and a Feast copions enough 
for a Company of giants. . . . 

"The Bohémiennes of Moscow hâve been famons in Russia far their musical 
talent ever since their migration from the East and tbeir settlement there in the 
fifteenth century. - Like the Gypsies in Spain and other countries, they Uve in tribes 
under the rule of chiefè, and hold their wealth in common. A whole quarter of 
the town near ihe Zoological Gardens is occupied by their dwellingB. The men 
employ their leisare in horse-dealing. From the beginning, too, the women seem 
to hâve fascinaled the boyars and nobles ; several matriages between Gypsy 
women and Muscovit« gentlemen are recorded in tbe annals of tbe town, while in 
tbe course of centuries iiregular intercourse bas been so gteat that few of the 
modem Bohémiennes aie of pure blood or of the tnie Tsygane type, Nowadays 
th« craze is as atrong as ever ; erery MuBCovite of meaos bas bis favourite company 
of Bohémiennes, who, under the guatd of their director and of the men of the tribe, 
are invited to the seigneur'a fitet, and profit by his wild generosity. It must, 
however, be said that the Russians themselves do not begin to appreciate the mustc 
of the Bohémiennes nntil they are wild with drink, which state they generally 
attain toward two or three o'clock in the moming. . . . On one occasion we were 
the guests of a Muscovite seigneur who had invited a party of ten to the Hennitage 
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B«ataunDt to supper, together witb hia faTonriC» BohémleoDe, vho came. Dot 
profeseioiially, but as a gucst, accompanied bj tbree other Bohémiennsa, asd, of 
coune, by tbe inséparable tribesman aa director and guardian. Sucb U the 
cuatom, and in auch cases the Tay^nes would feel inaulted if they were offered aoj 
fee — a delicacy which does not preveuC thetn accepting présenta in tbe form of 
rouble notes and jewellery. The Bohémiennea, it must be added, are poor eatera ; 
their onlj préférences are cold atui^eon and agourtiit, or salted cucumbers, of 
vrhich they consume enormous quantities ; as for diiuk, anytbing and everything 
is welcome. Our dinner vas copions and over-abuDdanl, according to the Buasiao 
manuer, and thinga went on merrily until two o'clock, when we aud our host 
retired." — (Mr. Théodore Child, in " Holy Moacow," Harper'' Magazxuf, September 
1889.) 



7. 
A MoDKKN Enchamtbbsb. 

The following bas been communicated to us bj the Rev, J. Ffrench, of Clonegat, 
It«lat)d ; — 

*' A short time since, a clergymnn atopping at niy bouse told rae that some time 
ago, wheo he vos aasiating in the work of AU Saints' parish, Derby, he had reaiding 
ID the purish a Gypay faiiiily named Baawell. One of the family was sick, and he 
found tbe gretttest difficultj in getting into the houae ; and when be did get in 
the sick nian told hitii that the sooner he ck'ared ont of the bouse ihe better— if he 
came to talk about religion. In fuct, it was only by niost judicious oianagement 
and by ptomiaing not to speak about religion till the aick nwD spoke of it firat, 
that he was abic to establish a footing in the house. But after a little time he got 
on quite friendiy tenus «ith the family. He then discorered that when ony of 
tbe family were sick an old aunt came into the room and aeemed to perform a kind 
of incantation OTer them. His description of her performance was very like what 
we reod aboiit Eastcm Derviabea. She gradually worked herself into a speciea of 
frenzy, Oinging her arma about and muttering a kind of incantation or prayer, until 
her Toice ascended into a wild screaui and descended again into a whisper aa the 
frenzy passed away, and she waa left lying eihausted and apparently in a fainting 
condition on the tloor. When ahe arrived at thia sCate she was immediately carried 
ont of the aickroom by her relatives. This family of Boswell claîraed the Gypey 
Queen as a member of their family." 



A GTFer Paballel. 

Tbe leader of a band of "Egyptiana," who was haoged at the crosa of BanfT 
(Scotland) in the year 1700, is chiefly remembered by the circumatance that be 
pbyed on his welJ-loTed violin a celebrated "rant" at the foot of the gallows, 
immediately before bis exécution. The incident bas been immortalised by Bnms, 
and it bas been referred to by varioua writera.' 

Witb this may be compared a " Fac-similé of a woodcut in Michault'a Dodrvadl 
du Temps Frètent, small folio, Gotb., Brugea, about 1490," whîcb Lacroix introduces 
in hia Manneri, tic., during Ihe MîddU Agei.* It is there styled " Hanging to 
Music," and la thua explained — "A mioatrel condemned to the gallows obtained 
permission that one of his companions shonld accompany bîm ta bia exécution, and 

1 S«e /b Oypiy Tenu, |i. 107 ; aiso Miaefllany o/the SixiMing Cluh, vol. iii., " Procw.i- 
ings againat the Kgyptiatis at BanfT : 1700." 
* EngUah translation: London, 187S, p. i'Si, 
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ptny his favourite iiutruiueut ou llie kdder of tbe gultows.'' In this case, u 
appeus trom the woodcat, the "f&rourite instrument" is the bagpipe. But botb 
the bagpipe and tbe fiddle bave been mucb aasocUted with Gjpeies. 

Probably nothing ia now known of this minstrel of 1490, but tbere ia a close 
resemblanc« betneeo the tno incidenls. If the exécution of 1490 took place nt 
Bruftes, or, Jodeed, in any otber part of Europe, ther« vould bave been notbing 
extraordinaij if the hanged " minstrel " had been a Gypsy, like bim of tbe year 
170(1. At any rate, the coincidence is worth pointing oui. 

David MacRitchie. 



Additional Notes on the Irisii Tikkrrs an'd their Lakouaok. 

For the followîng intereating communication, received too late for incorporation 
with the fiicta stal«d in Note 4 (an/e), but happily in time for insertion in this 
number, «e are indebled tu Mr. Ffrench, Glonegal. Mr. Ffrench writes thus : — 

" I bave at last found a tinker wbo was willing to allow biniself to be ' inter- 
viewed,' in the pereon of a smart, intelligent young fellow. He tells me tfaat tbeie 
are tvo tribea of Gypsy folk in Iretand ; tbe Grst are real Gypsies, and the second 
are what are cnlled ' Gilly Goolies,' and are only touched on the Gypstes, i.t. bave a 
straiii o( Gypsy blood in their veins, and follow tbe mode of life folloned by the 
Gypsies. Ue tells me tbat thèse people apeali a lunguage of their own. He knows 
of no language called ' Shelta,' but be eaje tbere is the tin-men'a ' cant,' which he 
apeaks, and which they apeak among tbemselves. He allowed me to write down a 
number of tbe worda, and I found a dilficult; in doing ao, os the pronunciation ia 
very soft and liquid, and I am not aure that I alvays aucceeded in rendering tbem 
ail quite correclly. However, I went as near tbe words as I could. I tniat the 
enclosed wlll be of aome use to you in your iiiveatigationa." 

Mr. Ffrench's liât h given below ; and in parallel columna are the correapond- 
ing worda in Mr. Leknd'a Gyptiei, in the Tirée liai, in » liât of Mr. Crofton's 
which appeared in Tht Acadtmy of December 18, ltJB6, and in a list contribnted 
by Mr. T. W. Norwood to TAe AcaiUmy of January 1, 1887 :— 



Ma. PraiNcB. 

f te», or Fefii, a 
Biotr, or Biuotr, 

Goyan, a child. 
LackttH, a girl. 
A'un, a bouse. 



OiUamtK, boots, 

AûApaA,troiisera. 

Riueg, a car. 

Oath, whisky. 

Liuh, porter. 

Crop, money. 
, OoMtl, a donkey. 
' Natka, a bat. 
I Onffin, a coat. 

jrâÛAo^ucaabirt 



Ma. Lelikii. 



__«and3< ., 
(Golhtin, or goeh'lhlxn, child 
i (P. 358}. 

{Oothm,ga€hlm, child (p. 366). 
Làriin, girl (p. 359). 

Lricheen, girl (p. 364). 
KUna, houae fpp. 365 and 
370). 



Mvogk, pig (p. 364). 
l GulUmnocké (p. 364) 1 ,. ^ 
Gulkmnoch (p. 365) t ""*^ 
Kéiipoi, irouaers (p. 364). 
Ravvj, wagon (p. 303). 



Mélthog, iDDerahirt (p. 364). 



Mr. Cbo. 



Mn. NoBwooD. 



Cian (applied Kin, bouse. 

totent, houae,' 
and cottage). 
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The ftboT« colnmns clearl; ahow that although Mr. F&euch's tinker koows 
nothînK of the noKM " Shelta," yet bû "Tîn-nien's Cant" U reallj one with Mr. 
LeUnd's "Shelta, the Tinkert' Talk." It may be noUd that Mr. Norwood also 
déclares hia ignorance of the uame " Shelta," nnd thnt Mr. CrofUin spenki of the 
Unguiige ao named as being " well known lo Gypsiet as 'Mumpars' talk.'" 
But the title (or titleg) giren te the laD^uof^ is ii matter oF eecendary importance. 
What really îb important jh the uninistHkable fact that a language— vaguely con- 
nected wilh Romanea and Gaelic, but certainly neither Rouianea nor Gaelic— exists 
among the tinkers and " inumpera " of the Britîsh lalands (not to mention newer 
countriea). The words quoted in oiir pages are fen' enoiigh, yet they serve to ahow 
how wideapread the language is, for tbey bave been gathered from (1) a tinker of 
aonth-eastem Ireland ; (S) a tramp at Aberyatwith ; ' (3) an Iriah tinker at Pbib- 
rlelphia, U.S. ; (4) a tinker child in the ialand of Tirée, Ai^ylkhire ; (5) a lace- 
hawker at Southport ; (6) an EngtUh Gypsy, nnd, in the case of Mr. Norwood's 
liât, from various Ënglisb Gypsies appatently. Sonia of the people familiar with 
this language are also familiar with Gaelic : others, agaîn, know nothing at ail of 
Gaelic. Many of them appear t« know Romanes : acoording to Mr. Leiand [The 
Qyptk», p. t) atl of them do. It ia, however, fcoo early to assign any definite 
position to thia language. That may well be postponed until we bave largely iii- 
creased oar knowledge of it ; aa it ia hoped we shull do with the coopération of 
the menibers of this Society. 

■ Mr, Lelniid olilaîiiel oue eiample of " hi-wcr" iu tlie saine in-ighboi[rliciOit, but from a 
ililfi^reiit inurci' ; un ulik-rly (ïOiali: trnnip wlio Buplii-ii it to hriwlf. 



Notice. —As the earlier numbers of the Journal are now Teiy ecarce— o( No. 1, 
in fact, tbere being no niore than five copies reniaining— it has been found 
ncceasary to increa«e the price of Vol. I. to £2. The priée of No. 1 
of Vol. Il, which containB the reprbt of Oallot'a " Bohemians," la "s. Cd. 
to Non-Memben. 

Memien are reminded thaï Ihàr 8ubiicri}>liom for Ikc yem 1890-1891 are noie 
payaMe. 

Alt Oontribalioti) wn«( te legiMy wrtilen ort one ivie only of tke paper, 
mutt bear the leitdtr'i name and address, Ihongh noi tucettarily for jniWwvi- 
(ton, ami musi be urnl to David MAcRiTcniK, Eaq,, 4 Archibald Place 
Edinburgh. 
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Vol II. .ÏULT 1890. No. 3 

I.— THE HEIDENS OF THE NETHEELANDS.» 

IN the year 1417, a peculiar people, brown in complexion, attired 
in strange and variegated garments, and going in bands of aboat a 
hundred men, with women and children, crossed the eastern frontier 
of Germany. The leaders styled themselves duke, count, or baron, 
even sometîmes king, and recouoted that they were exiles, driveu on 
accoimt of their Christian faith from a then as now unknown country, 
called Little Egypt. OccasionalJy they preteoded that the Pope had 
imposed on them a penance to wander for seven years. They showed 
letters from the Emperor Sigismond, and sometiroes from the Pope, 
and other reigning sovereigns. Kespect for thèse letters and pity for 
their sad condition provided a good réception for them wherever they 
came. In 1420, at Deventer, the first town in our country where 
they appeared, they were bountconsly entertained and well cared for, 
as also in other places during the few years immediately foUowing. 
But this attitude towarda them was soon altered. The continuai 
répétition of the visita made the entertainment less lavish, and the 
gifts smaller. The guests began to supply their wants after an illégal 

> ThiKesmyisB tnnaUUoTijbyperniiRStaDof theanUior, from " De Heiileiu oT Zigvaners : 
tloor M. J. d« Goeje. OT«rge<lnikt nit ' Eigen Burd,' 1876, No, S," 
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fàâhiou : bere and tliere peuple bugan to buy o£f theit visita. In the 
closing years of the fifteenth centuiy, several decrees were promu^ted 
ÎQ Germauy against the Zigeuners, whereiu they were speci&Uy accused 
of being apies in the service ot the Tuiks; and in 1526 an edict wae 
also issued in our country by the Emperor Charles v., prohibitîng Uie 
Heatheos or E^yptians {Heidentn of Egyptenaars), f rom wandeting up 
and down, under pain of sevete penalties. This was the first of a 
long séries of proclamations and decrees issued in the varions towns 
and districts, which, taken together, form one of the most remarkable 
contributions towards denoting the semi-anarchical condition of our 
country during the sixteentb and seventeenth centuries. It was not 
until the latter part; of the eighteenth century tbat then was accom- 
plished, by united efTort;, what had vainly been attempted for more 
than two centuries — the complète banishment of this people from the 
territory of the United Provinces. 

The accusations brought i^aînst the Heidens ate begging, accom- 
panied often by threats and sometimes by force. Tbey overrun the 
country as tinkers, scissors-grinders, pedlars, quacks (kwakzalvers), atid 
also more especially as acrobats and ballad-singers, often culpable of 
petty tbefts, the practice of witchcraft (wicherie), and even daring 
to " look into the hands of young people, and to foretell future events." 
But besides this, ail kinds of riff-raff associate themselves with them, 
and, either along with them, or acting under their name, practise 
highway robbeiy. It is seen from several judicial sentences which 
hâve been pi-eserved that the offender had only pretended to be a 
Seiden, but was actually bom from Christian parents in this countiy. 
In the same way the Zigeuners in Gennany hâve often had the evil 
deeds of othera laid to their account. 

Wbence came thèse people, and how is it possible that they, being 
scattered through so many countries, bave nevertbeless preserved 
their nationality ? For they are not like the Jews, who bave a grand 
hietory bebind them, before them an idéal, and are kept together by 
the bond of a common religion. The Gypsies hâve no hlstory — that 
is to eay, they bave not any, or, at leest, only very obscure, reminis- 
cencea of their former adventures; they hâve no conception of a 
happineea in the future, which together they try to realise. Scarcely 
any trace of religion ia discoverable amongst them. It is only their 
language that unités them, and italone makes us acquainted with 
their origîn, and a portion of their history. 

A careful examiuation of the Gypsy language, the honour of which 
19 specially due to Profesaor Pott of Leipzig, for the firat time threw 
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some ligbt înto the darkness surrounding their origin. It was seen that 
theÎT apeech was very closely related to the laugui^es of Hindnstan. 
Excluding the name by which they asaally call themselves, Eom or 
Bomnitchel, eignifying vian, they hâve foi themselves the oame Sindi 
(or Sinti), which préserves the memory of their former fatherland, 
Sind (Iiidia). Moreover, one of the naines which the Gypsies hear in 
Damascus to this day is that of a great tribe living on the Indus — 
the Jats. An Arabian historian and a Persian poet hâve preserved 
to us the information that a Persian king, in the fifth century 
of ouT era, brought 12,000 musicians from India to his country; 
thèse people are called Jats by the Arabs and by the poet Looris, 
the name gïven in Persia to the Gypsies even at the présent day. 
Lastly, travellers found a atriking likeness between the Jats of India 
and the Gypsies. Thus one had been enabled to iîx their father- 
land with considérable certainty : but the question, when and how 
had they corne thence into Europe, remained yet unanswered. This 
gap haa recently been fiUed up, in some measure, from the Arabîan 
historians. 

During the prime of the Sassanides various Jat families were 
repeatedly conveyed from India to the west. We hâve seen how that 
people were made to supply musicians. There were, moreover, in the 
Persian aimy regimente of soldiers formed from them and from 
neighbouring tribes, and many families were placed as colonisls in 
the marsh-lands of the Ëuphrates and Tigris- The extent of their 
number cannot be estimated, but it certainly was not small. For, 
indeed, the first khalif of the Omayades, Moâwia, found it necessary 
in 669 or 670 to convey several families from Bnsra to Ântioch and 
other seaports of Syria. 

About the year 710, a déportation of Jats on a lai^e scale look 
place, with the twofold object of diminishing the turbulent population 
of the Indus Valley, and of peopliug the marsh-lands of the Tigris. 
The herds of the Jats consisted chieây of buffaloes, the ouly kind of 
cattle that can thrive in marshy country, and along with the families 
came also their buffaloes. One can form an approximate idea of the 
extent of the déportation from the fact that of the buffaloes which 
were then brought to Kaskar on the Tigria 8000 were shortly after 
conveyed along with their Jat owners to Antioch and Al-Maçi;iça, 
on the f rentier of the Byzantine Empire, although the principal colony 
yet remained at Kaskar. 

A century after their settlement there this colony caused great 
anxiety to the Khalif of Eaghdad. Whereas fonnerly, snyn na 
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ArabiaD chionicler, they were only troublesome to travellers and pass- 
ing ships, by reason of their b^gÎDg acd petty thieving, they had now 
the audacity to occupy the highwayB by land and water, to empty the 
impérial storehouses, and to plunder ehips and caravane. By tho 
year 620 one no longer dared to paBS tlirough their territory, and 
Tessels laden for Baghdad had to remain lying at Basra. Several 
efforts to subdue them proved futile ; tbe Jats became more ioeoleat 
still, and it wae not till 834 tbat the kbalif succeeded, after the 
greatest effort, in forcing them to submit, and then only on tbe con- 
dition that they were to retain their livea and ptoperty. It then 
appeared thattheirentire numberamonntedto 27,000, ofwhom 12,000 
were men capable of beanng arme. In their national costume, and 
with their trumpets, the Jate were now conveyed to Baghdad, and 
thence to Ainzarba, on the northem ftontier of Syria. They did not 
remaio long hère, In 856 the Byzantines made an attack on this 
town, with the resuit that they made themselves masters of ail the 
captive Jats, whom, along with their women, children, buffaloea and 
C0W8, they conveyed into their terrîtory. 

Thus did the first banda of Gypsies come into the Greek empire, 
and they were probably aHerwards foHowed by their compatriots of 
foimer déportations, and by wandering Gypsy families such as were 
roaming about the £ast at an early period, as many of them continue 
to do at the présent day. Ko mention is anywhere made of later 
déportations from India. There remaina, however, a long interval of 
time, from 855 to 1417, the date when the fîrst Oypsies advanced 
into Germany, with regard to which we know very little. But now 
that it is once known that during this period they came by degrees 
through Asia Miuor into Europe, more will no doubt be found eut 
The Byzantine writers speak more thau once about the Athingani, 
who, it is true, are usually represented as an heretical sect, but who, 
névertheless, do not perhaps differ from the Atsinganî, as the Gypaies 
are called by the Greeks. This has yet to be investigated. In the 
fourteenth century they had been already for a long time in 
Wallachia in the condition of slaves, as they are even now. At any 
rate, in 1845, two hundred Gypsy famiUes were sold at Bucharest by 
public auction, the most of them being locksmiths (sloteninakers), 
goldsmiths, shoemakera, musicians, and farm-labourers. Considering 
that they came into Uie Byzantine Empire as captives of war, their 
original condition in Asia Minor and Europe was no doubt that of 
slavery, eut of which they hâve gradually to some extent emancipated 
theinselves by means of their talents and cunning. AU who hayç 
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made a close acquaintancesliip witb the Gypsles lîad in their 
cbaracter the traces of former oppression. The warlike teiidency is 
seldom eucountered in a Gypsj. 

What bas been communicated by the Arabie literature witb regard 
to the origin of this people is confînned in a remarkable manner hj 
their language. Âll the Gy psy dialects of Europe bave a great 
number of Greek vords in coiumon, wbeace it iinqnestionably follows 
that ail the Gypsies lived for a time on Greek soi! But, furtber, one 
fiiids in ail of them a certain number of Arabie words, whence it 
agàin follows that they hâve lived together in an Arabian country. 
And this must hâve preceded their stay in the Byzantine Empire, 
as this is net only of itself probable, but it ie confirmed by the fact 
that the number of Arabie words is far smaller than that of Greek 
words. — That the number of Gypsies has increased so marvellously 
aince the year 855 may be ascribed to varioiis causes. In the firat 
place, thèse people are extremely prolific. Every Gypsy couple has 
usually a great many cbildren, who bave foUowed each other as 
quîckly as the laws of nature will permit. Tbus it is that those best 
acqnainted with the Gypsies scarcely crédit the accusation of child- 
stealing so oftea brought against them. The mortality amongst their 
childrea is very small. To thèse sons of Nature sickness is almost 
uuknown. Most of them die of marasmus senilis. Furtber, from the 
earliest times ail those outcasts who did not feel themselves at home 
in ordiuary society, or who were not tolerated in it, hâve joined them- 
selves to the Gypsies. In the Heidenprocessen (cases ^ainst Gypsies) 
of our country, for example, mention is repeatedly made of " pretended 
Gypsies" (^'gewaande Seidenen"), who, dresaed like Egyptians, 
wandered about the country either with thèse people or on theii own 
account. 

The Gypsies are very facile in learning to speak foreign languages. 
With equal ease they assume one fonn or anotber of religion, becom- 
ing Mohammedans from Christians, Eoman Catholics from Greek 
Catholics, and vice versa. The Protestants, whom they call " thick- 
heads " (dikkoppen), hâve very little attraction for them. They aie 
most induatrious in the performance of those religions duties by 
which 3ome profit is to be gained. Thus they like to hâve their 
cbildren baptized several times for the sake of the présent from the 
godfather, who, of course, never belongs to their nation. In reality 
they are perfectly Indiffèrent as regards religion. I bave said above 
that there is almost no trace of religion among them. They hâve a 
name for the Beity, who, however, is regarded principally as the 
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worker of evil, aad scoldecl in cases of misfortune, and a name for the 
devil, a tormenting spirit of lower raok. But of religions rites there 
is nothing to be found amongst them, not even upon their only great 
featival, whicb they celebrate in 8pring. They révérence the graves 
of tbeir dead, and the oath " by the dead " is sacred ; but this is not 
associated witb any idea of immortality. They bave alao little super- 
stition, except that they set a value upon omens, sucb as meeting a 
magpie, which they call " the bird of strife," as he announces quarrel- 
ling and fighting. But they do not themselves believe in the eflect 
of ail the arts by which they hâve always practised upon the super- 
stitions of townsfolk and peasants. It is precisely tbis tbat enables 
them to practise the black art (de saarte kunU) with calmness and 
délibération, and consequently with excellent results for their purse. 
The limits of this treatise do not permit of any examples of the way 
in whicb the Gypsies managed to procure for themselves the réputa- 
tion of possessing supematural power. " With us in Germany," says 
Liebîch, " the countryman gives to the Gypay who knocks at bis door 
wbatever be wants, bread and bacon, milk and butter, méat and eggs, 
oats and hay, solely from the traditional fear that the Gypsy might 
perhaps bring sickness or disease upon bia family, migbt bewitch his 
cattle, or even set ' the red cock ' on his roof. For the same reason 
he always abstains from brînging a judicial complaint on account of 
theft or swindling which he bas suffered at the hands of thèse people, 
— nay, he even helpa the Gypsy to évade the investigations and prose- 
cntion of the police." No wonder that the cunnîng Gypsy fosters 
tbis superstitions fear, so doubly useful for bim, Tbis is the chief 
reaaon wby he bas remained unmolested for several years in a country 
where he bad been judicially declared an outlaw. It is now about a 
century and a half sînce Gypsy bands were to be found in Holland 
and Friesland, and yet there still survives among the people of both 
provinces the belief that the call of the scissors-grinder, an occupa- 
tion specially followed by Gypsies, betokens bad weatber. 

The Gypsies are not merely beggars. As a rule this îs only a 
source of revenue together with that which their occupation proper 
procures. In Western Europe they only follow those occupations 
which a nomadic life permits. They do the simplest smith-work ; 
they are kettle-menders and scissors-grinders ; they make sieves, 
mouaetraps, and cages; they are pedlars and ratcatchers ; they hâve 
medîcines for men and cattle ; but above ail they are acrobata and 
ballad-aingers. Most of them bave a taste and talent for music, and 
in tbat art some hâve even reached an advauced atage. As biatoiy 
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teaches, tbey hâve this gift even from ancient times, and it is Dot 
impossible that their UAme of Zigeuner properly signifies a musician. 

The Gypsies seem iudeed to hâve inherited the curse of Gain, to 
be wandering and roamîng over the earth, They musb ever be travel- 
liog and moviug about, not ouly because circumstances compel tbeœ, 
but also because it is their passion. The Gj^sîes who bave chosen 
tixed abodes, which is not a rare occurrence in the Turkish Empire, 
are despised by the others. and regarded as degenerate. This ahnost 
nowhere occura among the Gypsies of Western Europe. To be locked 
up is therefore the most severe punishment for thèse people. Our 
forefathers understood this too, and the decree of the Juaticiary Court 
of Holland of 1724, which commanded the establishing of workhouses 
for the Heidens and sucb-like people, " ainca thete was no means by 
which they were more frightened away than througb confinement in 
a workhouse," contributed more towards driving the Gypsiea ont of 
the country than ail the other proclamations taken together. 

The Gypsy considéra himself nowhere bound by the social order, 
The lawB and atatutea maintainiDg this order are to him prosecutions 
and pests, which he tries to évade in every possible manner, and 
against which he holds falsehood, deceit, and falsification to be per- 
missible self-defence. The punishment infiicted on him by society is 
therefore in no way degrading — quite the reverse. For him real 
ponisbmenta are those to which he is condemned by hia own chief, 
and the worst of thèse ia banishment from the brotherhood. For the 
Gypsies bave a society of their own, towards which they consider 
themselves bound, as we do to ours. In Europe as well as în Asia 
they are divided into différent groups, either according to the varions 
trades (or guilds), or according to the spécial district {Umdaman- 
êchappen). Each of thèse gronps has its headman, who is chosen by the 
fnll-grown men for his Ufetime, and who has almost unlimited jurisâic- 
tion over his people. Below him the oldest in rank in each family 
circle, after the pabiarchal order, has the control of affairs and the 
management of the common tteasury. To this one every member 
bas strictly to submit himself. In thia, however, the connsel of the 
Gypey-mother, the oldest woman of the clan, has very great infiuence. 
It need scarcely be said that among thèse wauderers the moral law is 
pretty looae according to our notiona. Yet no maniée is concluded 
without the consent of the chief, and adultery is a crime which is 
very severely punished. 

When we regard the life and the doings of the Gypsies, there is 
reason enough not only for our pity, but also for our sympathy ; 
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that is to say, when we read about them, or encounter a small baad 
at most. Because a doser association with them soon causes the 
latter feeling to vanish, and the first aUo. It is to a certain extent 
like the case of the Eedskins in America. In the Eastern States, 
where they are rarely seen, and where a great deaJ ia read about 
them, the feeling towards them is as full of friendliness as in the Far 
West it is full of anger and dislike. For the country-folk and the 
towuspeople the Oypsîes are troublesome and dîsagreeable visitera, 
and the authorities find them a perfect plf^e to the country. 
Moreover, they exercise a very înjurious influence on tbe population. 
Superstition is fostered and cherished by them, and their examplc 
bas aeduced many into leading a vagabond life. We Netherlaaders 
may therefore be glad that we are delivered from their company. 
None of their banda hâve shown themselves in our country since 
1761, unless from time to time a small troop, soon to be again con- 
veyed to the frontier, through the care and attention of the police. 

Are there still traces of their atay in our country î Our com- 
patriot, Mr. Dlrks, who wrote in 1850 a full and précise account of 
the sojoum of the Gypsies in the Northern Netherlauds {Memoirs of 
the Provincial Societt/ of Ulrechi, XV.), belteves that their descend- 
ants yet exist hère and there, as on the frontier between Germany 
and Gelderland, in three villages of North Brabant, and in some 
places in Overysel, Groningen, and Friesland, while he believes that 
among the so-called pdderjongens (dredgers of canals), aa well as 
amoi^ the wandering acissors-grindera and tinkers (kettle-mendera), 
there ia still many a descendant of the Heidens. The memory of 
their sojoum hère ia even yet preeerved by a couple of proverbs : " He 
makes as much noise as a Heiden" and " He is as black as a Heitkn." 
I venture to add thereto the conjecture that we hâve obtained two 
words from their languide — hmgel, which signifies " devil " in Gypsy 
(and which Lhe Dutch use as an équivalent of "rascaI"or "bad 
boy "), and hare duivel, from the Gypsy haro dewd (great God), which 
they hâve constantly in their moutha. According to the same 
authority, statements are yet current with regard to their magie art. 
To thia may be added the statement above made in relation to the 
acissors-grinders. With regard to the name which the Gypaiea used 
to bear in thia country, beaidea that of Egyptians, I hâve once heard 
the idea mooted that the name must hâve been given to them on 
account of their customary résidence on the heath (heide). With Mr. 
Dirks, however, I believe that the wocd must be regarded in its usual 
signification ; that is to say, that they are so called because they came 
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from a Heathen-land (ffeidenland), namely, tliat of tbe Moham- 
medans, who were likewise called Heathena The différence in 
meaning assumed by modem grammars between ffcidens (meanîng 
Gypsies) and Heidenen (Heathena or F^aiis) is of récent date. In 
the old proclamations the Gypsiea are generally called ffeidenen.^ 

M. J- DE GOEJB. 



[It is not out of place to quote hère the discussion which took 
place at the meeting of the KonivJdijke Akademie van Wetenschappm 
of Amsterdam, held on llth January 1875, after the reading of 
Profeasor de Goeje's " Bijdrage tôt de geschiedenis der Zigenners," a 
treatise now ■well-known to Gypsiologists. The Academy's report, 
after giving a synopsis of this treatise (which deals at length with 
the Jat migrations touched npon in the foregoing pages),* then States 
that it gave rise to tbe following remarks : — 

"Mr. Kern con&rms the statement that the language of the 
Gypsies is closely related to the ancîent Prakrit. The language of 
the Hindita (Hindi) is nearly six centuries old ; that of the Gypsies 



> The effect o[ thia aanonnceineiit b; PioteaHor At Ooej« ia impartant Becaïue, if tbe 
tenu Heiiai denotsd a, Qyps; in the first qnarter of the l)fte«nt)i centaty, it seema ver; na- 
reasonable to say deciaively that ths aame term, used by tlie saine nntionallty, durliig the 
lut quarter of the fourteenth century, did not dénote a Qypay. The ambiguity attachfng to 
thiH name of Beiden bas already been poiatsd oat by Uonsieiir Bitaillaid (in the lateat 
poitian of hii article on the " Immigration," ïol. ii. of onr Journal, p. 27 n-, and p. 88); 
and he had previously obaerred (vol. i. p. lOSn.): "I psrsiat in thinking that ths 
existence of the Qypsies in Poland, ind perhapa even in Northern Lithnania, ia more 
remote than ia generall; admittad." Mr. DirkB {Beidem o/ EgypiUrt: Utrecht, 1860, 
pp. 3S-41) haa reterred, as ao Indualrious a student could not fail to do, to the twofold— 
if it be twofold— nse oC this term ; bat bis décision is, that tbe people spoken of as 
Beiden* at dates prior to the assnmed first appearance of Oypsiea in the Netherlands, 
vere "Lironian Hejitfaens, that is, tbose Pogans vho dvelt in Pniaaia and LÎTonia, 
and wbo do nat stand in any relation to tbe Gypsiea." Hr. Dliks makea this statement, 
ndtb his reasona tberefor, in opposition to tbe assumption of bis fellon-conntryman. Van 
Hasselt, who, botb in bis " Antiiiaities of Gnelderland " ( 'i'ei'^'i^ OwUslni), and in hia 
" Materials for a Gneldarland Historj of tbe Heatbens" {Stof mor eene Oddendit BiilorU 
der Beidetim), tskee for granted that there was no spécial différence betveen one kind of 
"Heiden" and anotber. Certainty, the foct that Van Hasselt, in the flrat part of his 
" Antiqnities of Onalderland " (No. LXll., pp. 659-B78), bas " a score of extrada from the 
acconnta ot tbe stewards of that proTince, extending from 1392.1121, beaidea a rtca ef the 
Landsdag of !d July IGSB, in ail which matten relaUng to tbe Heatbens were mentioned," 
ÎB a fact which raquires very close examination. No impartial reader woold aee any reason 
for assnming that tba "Heatbens" which thoee accounta speak of in 1392-1420 were in an; 
degiee différent from tbose which the aame accounts mentioD in 1420-1424. In abort, tbe 
"Éeatbeu" history of this period and locality reiluirea to be very futly examined. Mr. 
Dirks' own work, and the références whicb be girea, afford ample material to any stndent 
familiar with tbe Dutch language, and interested in the history of the Gypaies, to atudy the 
matler tborongbly ; nnd we ventant to expresa tbe hope that aucb work will aoon be onder- 
taken— [Ed.] 

< An English translation of Profewioi de Goeje'a Bijdrage is given at pp. 1-69 of Tke 
Oyjinff o/ /)u2ia, byD. MacKitcMe: Loodon, 1886. 
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who have come from the North-West of India ie much older, and 
probably ascends to the year 500 a.d. To the retnark of Mr. de 
Goeje that the Gypsies call themselves Romni — that ia, tnen — Mr. 
Kern adda the name Kalorom, which is also nsed by thetn, and which 
signifies black rnen." Atter an exchange of some observations on a 
point casually raised by Mr. de Goeje, but not applicable to Gypsies, 
"Mr. Moll doubts whether the name of Zigeuners is old ia this 
country, and believes that they were formerly always called Reidem} 
In North Brabant he heard them also called keikens-mannekes. 

" Mr. Leeroans asks whether the Gypsies have come into Europe 
through Greece, or by the way of ï^pt, as the names Gitaoos and 
Gypsies seem to indicate. Moreover, the name of theîr ships, MH, 
is Egyptian, and other words mentioned have an Egyptian sound. 

" Mr. de Goeje thauks Mr. Eem for his agreement with hts views, 
. . . assents to the statement that the Gypsies were hère formerly 
called heathens, and does not venture to détermine whether a portion 
of the people has come into Europe by Egypt, but maintains that the 
similarity of names betweea them and the ï^yptîana ia accidentai, as 
those names are of Indian origin. 

" Mr. Leemans thinks that an anthropological investigation on the 
subject of Gypsy akulls ia désirable, upon which Mr. Kern atates that 
there ia such a great similarity between Gypsies and Hindua that 
the origin of the Gypsies from India requirea no fnrther proof."] 



IL— NOTES ON THE GYPSIES OF NORTH-WESTERN 
BOHEMIA. 

WHEN aeekiug information with regard to the Gj^ies living in 
North-Weatem Bohemia, I learned from a trustworthy friend 
that there are settled Gypsies in the districts of Briix (viz. in the 
village of Wieaa), Saaz (in Hraîdisch), Leitmeritz (in Auscha, Peters- 
burg, Podersam, and other localîties). "Settled," when spoken of 
Gypsies, means only that thèse are ascribed to a certain community, 
and are sometimes to be found there. I did not visit the Gypsies in 
the district of Leitmeritz ; in Hraîdisch I met with an old woman 
only, who Hves with some little children in a small ratber ruiuoua 
but outside the village. The family she belongs to is called fferr- 

I It will be obaetv»d, however, that Profeswr de Goye'e essay of 1876 (hère reproduced} 
mftkes mention of an ertict of 1526 which spenlts of them aM " Heathens «r Egyptâim " 
{Ueidattn çf Egsptenaars). 
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mann. There are many Gypsîes iu Wieaa. The magistrate of that 
village told me that about eigbty years ago a Gypsy maa wbo called 
himself Klimt was naturalised there ; he married a Gypsy woman, 
and theîr descendants in the course of time formed faniilies, ail of 
which bear the commoa name Klimt They belong, so far as regarda 
dialect, to the German Gypay tribe, and often wander throi^h 
Saxony ; their passports allow them to travel through Gennany with 
the exception of Eavaria. They are a fine race, especiaUy their girls 
and women ; their complexioD ia more grey than brown, and différa 
thtis froni that of the Moravian and Hungarian Gypsîes. Some 
children are fair-haired, and the colour of their skin doea not differ 
remarkably ftom that of Non-Gypsies. Those Gypsiea occupy them- 
selves for the moat part with horse-dealing, but aome are wandering 
musicians ; one is, if I understood rightly, an equestrian perforiner. 
I had not the impression that they are poor, for they, at least the 
men, are well dressed, and did not seem at ail eager for small coin ; 
the chUdren, of course, begged on the roads like those of ail otber 
Gjrpsies. The men themselves said that they " moatly " hâve irhere- 
withal to live, It need hardly be remarked that those people to 
whom a small liouse in tho village has been granted do not live in 
that house, but almost always on the street, where also are their 
horses and carrif^es. They were more commanicative than other 
Gypsies on the sulrject of their mannera and cuatoms. Much of 
what they said confirmed Liebîch's observations, but some statementa 
were new to me. They cause their children to be baptized, and assert 
that they know how to pray ; in no case are they sent to school,' 
so that in the whole Gypay company there is ouly one man who can 
Write, and he had leamt that in récent years. AU the men confessed 
that tbey only as an exception (when compelled by tbe magistrate) 
go through a relîgious nuptial ceremony.' " We marry," they say, 
" but in Itommany." The hitsband has the right of repudiating his 
wife when he becomes tired of her :^ in such a case she must take her 
children with her. Sometinies, also, the wife leaves her husband. 
A young woman said to me in her hushand'a présence ; " Kan' m'r 
mdnush xoy'rlla man, la vie mV ckàven u' jâ mang" — (When my hus- 
band makes me angry, theii I shall take my children and go away I) 
If the wife has left her husband against his will and joined another 
man, then a fight {k&r'pen) arises betweeu the two families to which 

' Eicept in Uraidiscli, where tbe Ofpsy fuuilf in t&ther QennanlHd. 

' Llebich relates in his book, Die Zigtuner in Hirtm Wum Kttd ÎB ihrer SpracHr, 
p. 116 f-, that the other (lypaies ot the urne tribe havu cectoin DupUal « 

> a. Llebich, p. 49 (. 
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the men beloug. The conjugal life is uot without quarrels, as they 
say opeoly; with regard to the glib tougues and the energy of the 
Gypsy women I for my part hâve uot the slightest doubt. Like ail 
other Gypaies, they treat their children well so long as they ara 
smalL The mother sings to them monotouous soogs to lull them 
asleep ; as a spécimen I reproduce the foUowing verses : — 
y Hâya griki mïrt SKl^a ' 

Grêla grêla mïri Shleya 

Eâya la grëli miri Shltya 

Grêla anu mîn ihvkir SKUyerla ! 

Grila miri tilmi chai 

Miri dinkir ^eya grêla, etc. 
" Mf Add will sieep, elle will sleep, my Anna, (she) will fall Ba1«ep, my fine 
little Anna, my little giri will sleep, my fine Anna will sleep," and so on 

The men are fond of drinking. "Whan they b^iii to drink, one 
lifts his glass towsrds the other and says, Jives (live !) ; the answer is, 
Bet haxtïlo (be happy !). An old Oypsy voman said they generally 
finish their meetings ((stiii) with fighting. The following song, which 
she sang to me, agrées with what she said : — 

Ap o IsUo vu Tieyôtn 

Tel o zen'lo Tuk me bahlyom 

Td o ten'lo ruk me baktyàm 

Ap o ttUo me %xy6m. 

Yake mate* matt piyàm 

Me piyàm nv'r ïtittentp»— 

¥ap-o Uîlo me myâm 

Yake mate* man piyôm 

Yakt màlee me wycfni. 

Miri hârfa me leyàm 

Miri hârfa me leyàm 

Yake mâle» man piyàm 

Yake mâlei me veydm 

Yake man m* kûrdyàin 

Yake kar ma/n kûrdyom 

bâro ehintpen man yeyin. 

Yake kar man deyàt 

Miri ràmai man thody&t 

Ye pàmo diklo ani IcAro vast 

Ap o pâmi yoi geydt 

Lal^T ehâve r&rënâs 

Yoi kUrlAs pe*f r vagt ket^né. 
" I went to ths meetiof;, I aat dowD under b green tree, I went to the meeting. 
When I made myaelf dninken, when I becaroe drunk I seized my harp, I seized 
ny harp, when I mode mjself drunken, when I became drunk, wben I had a 6ght, 
when I had a fight, they gave (1} me a severe beating ; when they had given it to 
me, my wife washed me (holding) a white kerchîef in her hand, ebe went ... 1 ; 
her children wept, she wrang her handa." 

1, IL 4G1, offer B 
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Like other QypsieB they bave peculiar customs. Thus they stated 
tliat when a woman's gowa bas brusbed ligbtly against a pot, ia 
pBSsing, they pour out the contents of the pot.' For wbat reaeoti 
they do 80 they could not or would not say. When they find a frc% 
or a toad at tbeir camping-ground they leave that place* When I 
asked why they did so, I obtained the somewhat insufScient answer: 
Wir gind sehr heiMig (We are very squeamish). Eut the country 
people aay that those Gypsies are not so " heiklig " as to vermin. 

Wben they are travelling, and wisb to indicate to other Gypaies 
wbat road they bave taken, they pût tc^ether some stones in a certain 
order.' They assured me that they bave no chief nor laws, but con> 
firmed the etatement that tbeir cotnrades in Germany bave a sort of 
goveraor, a diaekopashêro rom} For some dishonest acte (I do not 
know for which) a Qypsy can be put under the ban {prâs'peny A 
proscribed man {prâUlo) dare not wear green clotbes.* 

I sball add that in gênerai they are more agreeable and not lesB 
communicative with strangers than other Gypsies ; also that at first 
they freely imparted tbeir language to me withont any mistrust ; it 
waa only tbeir want of patience tbat made it somewbat dif&cult to 
obtain words and phrases from them. But the last day, when I con- 
versed with them, a Gypsy woman from Alsace stirred them np, and 
with mucb abuse accused tbem of " selling tbeir nation " for a trifle 
of money ; wberenpon they became réticent, and endeavonred to 
impose conditions for furtber information. They speak fa^t and 
with vivacity, and know many songa, which they sing in an agreeable 
manner7 The words of thèse songs are mostly rather silly ; thus, I 
heard one of this sort, which begina as follows : — 

Lt toi ru^ni roi, 
Lt koi nip'ni gâbla 
Chib U Inm'rdi (1) mâteikri 
ATr chàve U xan mât. 
" Take the sUver-spooti, take tha Bil»er-fork j 
— 1 that m; childreo may eat méat." 
I was not able to catch every word of this song, and I cannot 
tberefore reproduce the whole text. The adults speak the German 

I cr. LiebiA, p. 96. 

* Th« rame U sud of tb« HoraTÎtii Gypsiei. 

* Cf. Lteblch, p. sa. 
4 Uebieb, pp. 40 and 17, Baj» that * trne Gypar, or i 

decUred (gain to 1m honeit, ia called tchalchopaïklro : 
chief ia callsd o baridir ItehalitkiijiaiikfTO. 

> Cf. Lieblch, p. m. 

' Cf. Liebich, pp. 61 «nd 83. 

T A^ 1 am not myuif mnifcnl, I can uy notbing abQut th« mélodies of thesQ aongs. 
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laoguage flueDtly, tbe younger ones in such a maimer that one can 
observe that it ia not their mother-tongue. 

Other Gypsies, perhaps also those who speak the Bobemiao-Gypsy 
dialect, are called by tliem " Hungarîans," and they say that theii- 
customs are quite différent, and that they can hardly understand 
their speech. Once I found them amnsing themselves witb a game 
which they said was of " Hungarian " origin, They put two rather 
large atones on the road at a distance of about fîfteen or twenty paces 
from oue anotber, and standing by one of them they tried to hit the 
other with atones, every hit counting as ten. When they hit the 
atone they take their place by it and aim at the other. I regret that 
I did not note the nanie which they give to tbis game. I never 
observed a similar one with Moravian or Slovak Gypsies, nor bave I 
beard of such. Rudolf vob Sowa. 



III.— THE VAMPIRK 
A ROUMANIAN atPSY STORY. 

THIS Stoiy is No. 1 in Br. Barbu Constantinescu's Probe de Liviba 
si Ziteratura Taiganilor din Somânia (Bucharest, 1878), from 
which valuable collection I bave aiready furntsbed some translations 
iii earlier numhers of our Journal In bis Beitrâge zur Kenntniss der 
Rom-Spracke (Vienna, 1869), five stories in the original Bômani, witb 
an interlinear German ti-auslation, taken down from tbe récitation of 
a Hungarian-Gypsy soldier, Dr. Friedrich Millier fumtshes a variant 
for the fîrst balf in the first half of hia No. 4 (" The Holy Maid and 
the Soldier "), and for the second half in the second balf of his No. 
2, whose firat half is a variant of Grimm's No. 40 ("Tbe Robber 
Bridegroom "). Non-Gypsy variante occur in Salston's Russian Folk- 
fa/cs (1873, " The Fiend," pp. 10-1 7), and in Dr. F. Krauss's &(^m îind 
Màrehen der Svddaven (Leip. 2 vols. 1883-84 ; No. 70, vol. i. p. 293, 
a story coUected by Professor Valjavec of Varazdin, at a place in 
Croatia called Imbriovec Hahn's " Lemonitza " (No. 66, vol. ii. p. 27), 
also offers several analogies). 

Thebe was an old woman in a village. And grown-np maidens 
met and span, and made a " bee " (klâka)} And the young sparks 

1 "daea lîgniBe* a species of >&sembty reirpopnlar ia Wallachia. t( «ly fomll; bas 

aame paiilcukr work to do on iiay puiicular Bccoant, if a nlative is settiDg out for ■ long 
joumay, or what not, they inrit» the neïgbbourhcxjii to coma and work for tbem. When the 
work ia compl«tcd there ia high glee, BiDgio^ and ilanciug, aud st«ry-telljng."— Orenville- 
Vi-aTT».lj'a Doàit ; or, Semgs ami Irgra-h n/ Ji-nainTiia (Jj^Ti<\. i%5i), p, lOP ii, 
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came, and laid hold of the girls, and pulled them about (trAntinaê-len), 
and kissed them. But one of them had no sweetheart to lay hold of 
her and biss her. Âud she was a big girl, the daughter of wealthy 
peasants, but no one came uear her three whole days. And she 
looked at the big girls, ber equals. And no one troubled himself 
with her. Yet she was a pretty girl, a prettier was not to be found. 
Theu came a fine youug spark (ek fi&kâu mkâr), and took her in his 
arms and kiased her, and stayed witb her till the cock crowed. Ând 
vhen the cock crowed at dawn he departed. The old woman saw he 
had cock'a feet.* And she kept looking at the lad'a feet, and she 
said, " Nita, did you aee anything ?" " I didn't notica" " Then, 
didu't I see he had cock's feet?" "Let be, mother, I didn't see it" 

And the girl went home and slept, and arose and went oET to tbe 
spinning, where many more girls were holding a "bee." And the 
young sparks came, and took each one his sweetbeart And tbey 
kissed them, and stayed awhile, and went home. And tbe girl's 
handsome yonng spark came, and took her in bis arms and kissed 
her, and pulled her about, and stayed with her till midnight. And 
the cock began to crow. The young spark heard tbe cock crowing, 
and departed. What said the old woman who was in tbe but, " Nita, 
did you notice that he had horse's feet?" "And if he had, I didn't 
see." Then the girl departed to lier home. 

And she slept, and arose in the moming, and did her work that 
she had to do. And night came, and she took her spindle, and went 
to the old woman in tbe Imt And tbe other girls came, and the 
young sparks came, and each laid hold of his sweetheart But the 
pretty girl looks at them. Then tbe young sparks gave over, and 
departed home. And only the girl remained neither a long time nor 
a short time {Tkai adli nmtiai e raidi nid lut, nid tira). Then 
came the girl's young spark. Then what will the girl do ? She took 
beed, and stiick a needie and thread in his back {nakkadâs ande-l 
dumé léski ek su thavéaa). And he departed wben the cock crew, 
and she knew not where he bad gone to. 

Then the girl arose in the moming, and took the thread, and fol- 
lowed up the thread, and saw him in a grave where he sat (iai beaélas 
ande btdeate). Then the girl trembled, and went back home. At 
night the young spark that was in the grave came to tbe old woman's 
hnt, and saw tbat tbe girl was not tbere. He asked the old woman, 
" Where 's Nita ?" " She bas not corne." Then he went to Nita's 
house, where she lived, and called " Nita, are you at home ?" Nita 

l In Wlwlo^ki, r- 10* nD(f, Ihc ilevil Uns a dvick'» foot. 
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auswered, " Tell me what you saw when you came to the chuich. 
For if you don't tell me. I wUI kill your father," " I didn't see any- 
thing." Then he looked, and he killed her father, and departed to 
hia grave. Next night he came back. " Nita, tell me what you 
saw." "I didn't see anything," "Tell me, or I will kill your 
motber, as I killed your father. Tell me what you saw." "I 
didn't see anything." Then he killed her mother, and departed to 
his grava 

Then the girl arose in the moraing. And she had twelve ser- 
vante. Ând she said to them : " See, I hâve much money, and many 
oxen, and many sheep ; and they shall corne to the twelve of you, 
as a gift, for I shall die to-night ; and it will fare ill with you if you 
bury me not in the wood, at the foot of an apple-tree." At night 
came the young spark ft'om tbe grave, and asked : " Nita, are you at 
home ?" " I am." "Tell me, Nita, what you saw three days ago, or 
I will kill you, as I killed your parents." " I hâve notfaing to tell 
you." Then he took and killed her. Then casting a look, he went 
to his grave. So the servants, when they arose in the morning, found 
Nita dead. The servants took her, and laid her out decently. (Liné- 
la il slugi, thai g3iisardé-la, sar trebid) They sat and made a hole 
in the wall, and passed her through the hole, and carried her, as she 
lind bidden, and buried lier in the forest by the apple-tree. 

And half a year passed by, and a prince went to go to course 
bares with greyhounds and other dogs. And he went to hunt, and 
the honnds ranged tbe forest, and came to tbe maiden's grave. And 
a âower grew out of it, the like of wbich for beauty there was not in 
the whole kingdom. So the hounds came on her monument, where 
she was buried, and they b^^ to bark, and scratched at the maiden's 
grave. Then the prince took and called the dogs with liis hom, and 
the dogs came not Tbe prince said, "Go quickly thither." Four 
huntsmen arose and came, and aaw the flower burning hke a candie 
(dikfUé e lulitghi, kai phahôlas sar e munulï). They returned to the 
prince, and he asked them, " What is it ?" " It is a flower, the like 
was never seen." Then the lad beard, and came to the maiden's 
grave, and saw the flower and plucked it. And lie came home and 
sbowed it to his father and mother. Then he took and put it in a 
vase at bis bed-head where he slept Then the flower arose from the 
vase, and tumed a somersault {dd-pes pe serésH, lit, "gave itself on 
the head " — the Bomani formula almost invariably preceding eveiy 
transformation), and became a fuU-grown maiden. And she took the 
lad and kissed him, and bit bim and pulled hîtn about, and slept with 
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him in her arms, and put hei hand under Lia bead.' And lie knew 
it not. When the dawn came she became a flower again. 

In the morning the lad rose up sick, and complained to bis fatber 
and mother. " Mammy, my shoalders hurt me, and my head hurts 
me." Hîs mother went and brought a wise woman {romni dràbami), 
and tended him. He asked for sometbing to eat and drink. And lie 
waited a bit, and went tben to bis business Ihat he had to do. And ■ 
he went home again at uight. And he ate and drank and lay down 
on his couch, and sleep eeized him. Then the flower arose and again 
became a full-grown maïden. And she took him again în her arms, 
and slept wîth him, and sat with him in her arms. And he slept. 
And she went back to the vase. And he arose, and bis bones huit 
him, and he told bis mother and his fatber. Then his father took 
thought, and said to hîs wife : " It b^an with the coming of the 
flower. Sometbing must be the matter {trehûl ie avél vâreso), for the 
boy is quite ilL Let as watcb to-nîgbt, and post ourselves on one 
side, and see who comes to our son." Nîgbt came, and the prince 
arose, and laid himself in his bed to sleep. Then the maideo arosè 
from the vase, and became tiiere was never anytbÎDg more fair, as 
bums the flame of a candie (sar phahôl e para la mumeUàki). And 
his mother and bis father, the king, saw the ujaiden, and laid handg 
on her. Then the prince arose ont of bis sleep, and saw the maiden 
tbat she was fair. Then be took ber in bis arms and kissed ber, and 
lay down in his bed aud slept till day. 

And they made a marriage, and ate and drank. The folk 
marvelled, for a being so fair as tbat maiden was not to be found in 
ail the realm. And he dwelt with her half a year, and she bore a 
golden boy,' two apples in his hand {ek raklâ somnaJcunà dui phahâ 
ando vas leako). And it pleased the prince well. Then her old 
sweetheart heard it, the vampire who bad made love to her, and had 
killed her. He arose and came to her and asked her, " Ifita, tell 
me, wbat did you see me doing î " "I didn't aee anything." " Tell 
me truly, or I will kill your child, your little boy, as I kiUed your 
father and mother. Tell me truly." " I bave nothing to tell you." 
And be killed her boy. And she arose and carried him to the church 
and buried him. At night the vampire came again and asked ber, 
"Tell me, Nita, what you sawî" "Ididii'tsee anything," "Tell 
me, or I will kill the lord whom you hâve wedded." Then Nita arose 
and said, " It shall not happen tbat you kill my lord. God aend you 

a it ftt OûB point greatly iofeiior. The m^den uiiu to c«t and drink 
s HnnguîMi'Oyps; Tiriant 
togoldtii cbildien." 
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burat " {Ni perel-pa, Jcàite mundares minrâ ras. Del o Del te pkaros). 
The Tampire beard vbat Nita saîd, and burst. A7, be died, and burst 
for very rage ( Vi rnulU, vi pkarilo holindtar). In tbe morniug Nita 
arose, and she saw tbe flooi swimming two handsbreadth deep in blood. 
Thea NitA commanded het father-in-Iaw to take out the vampire's 
beart with ail speed. Uer fatlier-in-law, the king, bearkened, and 
opened him, and took out his beart, and gave it tnto Nita's band. 
And she went to tbe grave of her boy, and dug tbe boy up, applied 
tbe beart, and the boy arose. And Nita went to her father and to her 
mother, and anointed tbem witb the blood, and they arose. Then, 
looking on tbem, Nîta told ail tbe trials sbe bad borne, and wbat sbe 
bad sufiered at tbe banda of tbe vampire. 

The Word c/tofutnà, which throughout I bave rendered " vampire," 
ifi of course identîcal witb Faspati's Turkieb-Bomani tchovekhanâ, 
"revenant" or spectre, a word which, occording toMiklosich (vii. 37), 
is of Armeniao origin, and which, in otber Gypey dialects of Europe, 
means, according to ite gender, " wizard " or " witch." This vampire 
Btory is the counectiug-link between the two meanings, but whether 
the story itself is of Gypsy or non-Gypsy origin is a difficult question. 
As I mentioned in my preliminary note, we poseess four versions of 
it — two of tbem Gypsy, viz. tbis from Roumania, and Fr. Miiller's 
from Hùngaiy; and two non-Gypsy, viz. Ralston's from Eus8Îa(what 
part not atated), and Krauss'a from Croatia. Erauss's and Mtiller'e 
versions are both mucb inferior to Ralston's and this Roumanian- 
Gypsy one ; and of tbem, tbough Ralston's opens best, yet its close is 
decidedly inferior. , But Mr. Ralston's story, it will probably be 
niged, is a typical Bussian story, so must needs be of Russian origin. 
To this I answer, Irish-wise, with the question, How then did it 
travel to Croatia, to the Gypsies of Hungary and Roumania? Tbat 
the Gypsies, with never a church, sliould make church bells, might 
seem unlikely, dîd we not know tbat at Edzell, in Forfaishire, tbere 
is a church bell tbat was cast by Gypsies in 1726. So Gypsy story- 
tellers may well bave devised some stories for their auditors, not for 
tbemselves. And tbis story is probably theirs, who tell it best 

The merest glance at Mr. Ralston's well-known Hussian Folk-Taies, 
or at Krauss's work, will be enough to show that thèse stories are 
absolutely identical, that tbe likeneas between tbem is no chance one, 
but that tbere bas been transmission — eîther the Gypsies bave 
borrowed them from the GentUes, or the Gentiles hâve borrowed 
tbem from the Gypsies. Prof. Fr. MUUer'B little pamphlet is less 
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accessible to tlie gênerai foUdorist tbao Balston's and Krauss's col- 
lections, 80 I append a brief résumé of his two stories. 

In No. 4 the Holy Maîd will not many. The devil creeps in at 
the window. " ' Now, thou fair maiden, will thou conie to me or uo ? ' 
' No ' — this aaid the maiden — ' to a dead one say I it, but to a Hving 
one DO.' " He kills fitet her father, next ber .mother ; lastly, threatens 
herself. She tells tbe gravedigger, " Bear me not over the door [this 
supplies a lacuna in the Koumanian-Gypsy version], but bury me in 
a grave under the threshold, and take me not out from there." From 
this point No. 4 drifts off into qnite anotber story about a dove and 
a soldier. 

No. 2. "Somewhere was, somewhere was not, in the seventy- 
seventh land, in a village, a Hungarian." Of his three daughters 
two get married. The third at last geta a sweetheart, who always 
cornes to see her at midnight. Once she follows him to a cave in a 
forest, from which twelve robbers corne out. She goes in. [No bird or 
old women, but] corpsea, and she hides behind a cask. Lady brought 
in : hand chopped off, girl possessea herself of it, and escapes home. 
Wedding fixed. She tells soldiers, but not her father. Wedding. 
She relates dream. " And ye gentlemen, think not that I was really 
there, for I saw it merely in a dream." Soldiers corne in, as she 
draws the hand from her bosom and âings it on the table. 

Thus far, of course, the story is identical with Grimm's " Eobber 
Bridegroom" (cf Hahn, No. 96 j and Cosquin, i 178, "La Fille du 
Meunier"). But its close supplies a variant of the close of our 
vampire, story. For the girl then dies, and ia buried. Flower grows 
out of grave. King sees it. Sends coachman to pluck it. He 
cannot [this supplies lacuna in Roum.-Ci. version], but king does, and 
takes it home. At niglit the fîower turns into giil, and eats. 
Servant sees, and tells. King watches next night. She bids him 
pluck tbe âower with a clean white cloth with the left hand ; then 
she will never change back into a rose, but remain a maiden [supplies 
lacuna]. King does so, and she marries him on condition he will 
never force her to go to church [supplies lacuna]. He rues his 
promise when he sees tbe other kings going to church with their 
wives. She consents : "But now, as thou wilt, I go. Thy God shall 
be also my God." ' When she cornes into the churoh, there were the 
twelve robbers. [Whether they had been executed, and thèse were 
their ghosts, is not told. But it seems likely, for there had been a 
long interval, during which she had home cbildren]. The robber 
cnts her tbroat, and she dies. " If she is not dead, she is still alive." 
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It will be seea that, rude and corrupt as those two fragments are, 
they supply some détails wautÏDg in the Bonmanian-Gypsy version. 
They cannot then be borrowed from it, but it and they are clearly 
alike derived from some older, more perfect original. 

Fbancis Hindes Gboome. 



IV.-GYPSYGRAMMAB BY THE AKCHDUKE JOSEF, 1888. 

THE LUerary &mde, compiled by Emil Thewrewk de Ponor, Eonns 
Part II. of this Grammar. This gnide wilI be of great service to 
ail wbo are iuterested in the Gypsy race, and are désirons of stndying 
it from eitber an ethnographical, an bistorical, or a linguistic point of 
view. It guides and leads only, and lets the work speak for îtself : 
it only becomes digressive wben there is anytbing to rectify t>r 
soniething new to communicate. Above ail, it enumerates those 
Works whicii furnish the bibliography of the Gypsies. 

Passing on to the various ramifications of the Gypsy question, ite 
qnotations and communications may be grouped under the follow- 
ing heads : — I. Ethnology. H. Histoiy. III. Language and 
National Poetry. IV. Hungarian Music and Gypsy Music. V. 
Celebrated Gypsies. VL The Gypsy as object nA Belles-Lettres and 
Art. 

Then follow the bibliographicol liste, which mutually supplément 
one another, pp. 231-228. 

I. — Ethnoloot op THE Gypsies, p. 229. 

1. The différent names of the Gypsies, p. 229. The namea of the 

Gypsies in Hungary {C^Any, Pharaoh's people). Among 
the Finns, Swedes, etc., pp. 230-232. Family and peraonal 
names, p. 232. 

2. Statistics of the Gj^ies, p. 232. According to the census 

tahen in the year 1873 the number of Gypsies in Hungary 
was 214,714. A tabular statement is given on pp. 234-238. 

3. Anthropological researches, pp. 238-240. Their exterior, 

cosmetic appliances, their character, disposition, p. 240. 

4. Their food, pp. 240-242. 

5. Their clothes, pp. 242-244. 

6. Their dwellings, p. 244. 
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7. Their family life. Fatria poiestas. Marriage and uphrioging 
of the children, pp. 246, 246. Sickness, death and burial, 
inheritance, pp. 247, 248. 

S. Eeligion, pp. 248-250. 

9. Occupations, their professions, p. 250. Singera, daiicers, tight- 
rope dancers, puppet-sbowmen, mountebanks, p. 251. Clowns, 
atory-tellers, improvisatori (in Tnrkey and Moldavia), p. 252. 
Bear-wards and monkey-wards, p. 253. Smitbs, farriers, 
metal-workera, pp. 253-255, Gold-washing, pp. 256-256. 
Fishing, p. 256. Horse-dealers, p. 256. Pig-dealera, p. 256. 
Bootmakers, cobblers, p. 257. Coucerning the occupation 
of the women, it is interesting to kuow tbat the vives of 
tbe mnsicians make beautiful embroideries for the ladies of 
the capital, p. 257. Agricultnrists, p. 257. Hangmen, 
knackers, p. 258. Fortune-tellers, quack-docLora, sercerers, 
p. 259. Their thieving, cheating, begging, p. 260. The ' 
accusation of kidnapping children, p. 262. 

II. — HlSTORY OF THE GyPSIES, p. 263. 

1. The origin of the Gypsiea, pp. 263-264. Lower (Little) ï^pt, 
p. 266. 

When the Gypsies appeared in Europe they called them- 
eelvea sometînies " Indians " — " Egyptians," but chiefly 
" Lower (Little) Egyptians," pp. 265-266. Quotations follow. 
Egypt has never been divided into Great and Lower (Little) 
Egypt. The name of "Lower I^ypt" has been considered 
as an invention either of the Gypsies or of scholors, p. 267. 
Grellmann found " Lower Egypt " as one of the titles of the 
Turkish emperor; Turkish locaUty, etc. The document is 
appended, p. 267. Can "Lower Egypt" really be found 
among the titles of the Turkish emperor, and what is meant 
by it? The Bureau of the Sultan's Divan distinctly informs 
us that the title of " King of Great and Lower Egypt " is 
not met with in the titles now uaed by the Turkish ruler, 
and nothing is known there as to this title having ever been 
used. 

According to information supplied us by Basha Dschewdet, 
the présent Minister of Justice, who, as historian of the Turkish 
Empire, is the highest authority regarding thèse histoiicgl 
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questiona, the title in question is not to be found in tbe 
original records relative to the déclaration of war by 
Ahmed IV. We must therefore assume, thinks Pasha 
Dschewdet, that this title ia due to a false translation. In 
opposition to this opinion, we must observe that " Great and 
Lower Egypt" are mentioued in a document of the Bartfeld 
Archive. Document cited, p. 268. 

Another statement, accordiog to which the north-westero 
part of India, namely the modem Province of Scinde, is said 
to hâve been called in the Middle Ages Lower Egypt, haa 
proved erroneous. The Turkish locality and the Bartfeld 
document are proofa that tbe said tiUe waa really formerly in 
existence, p. 269. 

2. Conceming their migrationa, pp. 269-270. 

3. Classification of the Gypsiea, pp. 271-273. 

4. Pohtical oi^anisation of the Gypsies, pp. 274-276. Title of 

the Captain in Hungary, "Vajda," p. 276. Symbol of the 
Gypay Captain: Goblet of the Captain, p. 277. The Gypsy 
captaincy ( Vajdasâg) as office of State. 

ÂB in Poland, the Gypsy kingship waa later conferred on 
nobles; such wasaiso the case with us that the Gypsy captaincy 
was vested in the nobility of Transylvania and Hungary. 
The Woiwodeship, or captaincy of the Gypaies, bas loi^ been 
with us an office of State, combined witli which were " iura 
praerogativa, fructua et emolumenta," which the Crown 
bestowed on distinguisbed persona aa a reward of merit, but 
not on Gypsiea. In Transylvania we find sometimes one, 
sometiraea two, such captaincies. In Hui^ry there bave 
been four, — on thia aide of the Danube, on the other aide of 
the Danube, on thia side of the Theiss, and on the other side 
of the Theisa. The documents are appended, pp. 279-284. 

5. Toleration of the Gypsies, and meaus taken to improve them, 

p. 284. 

6. Laws, enactments relative to tbe Gypsiea, p. 285. Documents 

— Captaincy of the Gypsies, p, 289. 

7. Their miUtary service, p. 292. Function of apy and secret 

poat, pp. 202-293. 

8. Miscellaneous historical contributions, pp. 293-296. 
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TH.— The Lamguage and the Natiosal Poetrt op the Gypsies. 
A. 
' Philology, p. 297. 
Studies concerning the Gypsy language in Hnngary, p. 297. 
G. Enesaei's book regarding the origîn, language, and fate 
of the Gypsies was written ïd HuDgarian, but it is cited abroad oa if 
ît was written In Germao, pp. 299-302. 

Mandscripts, p. 302. 

1. Kkuaenbui^ manuscript, pp. 302-303. 

2. lÂszàvâr mauuacripts, p. 303. 

3. Gelse manuscript, pp. 304, 307. 

i. Manuscripts in possession of Ârchduke Josef, p, 308. 

5. Manuscripts in possession of Miklosicb, pp. 308-310. Trans- 

lations by Gypsies, p. 311. 

S. 
National Poetuy, pp. 312-317. 
The celebrated Fharaoh Lay, pp. 317-318. The existing variants 
of the Pharaoh Lay : — 

1. That of Beusa, p. 318. 

2. That in Ober-Micsinye, p. 320. 

3. Ungarisch-Keuâtadt variant, p. 320. 

4. Szatmâr do., p. 320. 

6. Eaab do., p. 321. 

6. Arany do., p. 321. 

7. I6kaido.,p. 321. 

IV. Hdhgakian Music and Gypsï Mdsic, p. 322. 

List of books refemng to it, p. 327. The or^n of the Hungarian 
music, pp. 328-331. 

V.— Celebeated Gypsies, p. 332. 

Celebrated Gypay musicians, pp. 332-338. Celebrated actress 
and singer, p. 338. Petofî's sweetheart, p. 338. Gypsy authors, 
pp. 339-341. Gypsies by birth as Hungarian ofBcers, p. 341. Such 
as were supposed to be of Gypsy origin, p. 342. 

Saraaate dénies being of Gypsy origin : he asserts that his father 
occupied a high post in the army at Saragossa. The artist himaelf 
assured ns that be was not of Gypsy origin, that his name was 
lîasque, and that of a village in Navarra, pp. 342, 343. 
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VI. — The Gypsy an Object op Belles-Letthes akd Art, p. 3*4. 
A. 
Belles-Letttes which bave Gypsies as their thème, p. 344. 

I. Himgarian literatnre, pp. 344-361. 

The Gypsies appear ia the national songs, legends, burlesque 
poems, folk-tales, anecdotes, proverba There exîst besides 
various Btories about Gypsies in the popular literature, pp. 
244-246. 

POLITE LiTERATDRE. 
A. 

1. It is to be observed that in almost ail our national dramas a 

Gj^yUgures at least as a musician. The same is true of 
romances representing Hungarian life, pp. 346-361. 

2. Finuish Uterature, pp. 361-362. 

3. German literature, pp. 352-367. 

4. Danish literature, p. 357. 

5. Norwegian literature, p. 367. 

6. Dutch literature, p. 358. 

7. English literature, pp. 368-360. 

8. Italiau literature, p. 360. 

9. French literature, pp. 361-362. 

10. Spaoish literature, p. 363. ' 

II. Eoumauian literature, pp. 363-364. 

12. Russian literature, pp. 364-366. 

13. Polish literature, p. 366. 

14. Croatian literature, p. 365. 

15. Servian literature, p. 365. 

16. Greek and Albanian literature, pp. 365-366. 

17. Latin literature, pp. 366-367. Latin verses about Czinka 

Fanna in Hungarian translation, p. 367. 



PiCTURES, DRAWINGS, AND STATUETTES, REPRESENTING GïPSIES. 

1. Hungarian artists, pp. 366-370. 

2. Foreign artists, pp. 370-371. 

3. Opéras, ballets, etc., which introduce Gypaies, pp. 372-374. 

4. Otber pièces of music, p. 374. 
6. Supplément, pp. 375-377. 
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Having hitberto confined myself to the contents of this book, I 
sball add varioua items wîtb t^ard to diSereiit parts of tt. 

Âccording to the ceneua taben in the year 1873, the numbet of 
G3rp3ies in the countriea beloDging to the Crown of Hungary 
amounted to 214,714. A tabular statement follows, âccording to 
districts, counties, and towns; see pp. 234-236. 

Begarding Debreczen, Ausland aays, 1864, p. 880: "The truly 
Magyar town Debreczen is also the chief seat of the Gypsies." This 
is contradicted by the officiai statement of the census, accoidii^ to 
vhich there is not a single Gypay tbere. Even in the wbole 
Hajdukn countiy tbere dwell only 117 G}'psies. This contradiction 
is however only a seemiiig one, as at the présent time 85 families 
of Gypsy origin live in Debreczen. The nnmber of the members of 
thèse families is 331, of wbom 162 are maies and 159 femoles- 
They hâve, however, become bo Magyarised that only a few — only 
the old people — imderstand the Gypsy language. They are not 
acquainted with other languages. As Hungarians, — Hungarian 
patriote — they bave entered tbemselves in the census as belonging 
by birth to Hungary. They object to the appellation " ùj Magyar," 
uew Hungarian, for, in their opinion, the Jew is the new Hungarian, 
and not they. The majority profess the Eeformed faith, The men, 
with some few exceptions, are musicians. Some of the older ones 
carry on the trade of smiths. The older widows deal iu textile 
fabrics. The Gypsies of Debreczen are not vagrauts ; they do not 
fréquent fairs, nor do they occupy themselves with brick-making. 
Thèse laboui-s are performed in Debreczen and the surroundiug quar- 
ters by the Gypsies of the Hajduk towna and neighbouring countries. 
Âmong the towns of the Hungarian Crown Klausenbui^ bas the 
greateat number of Gypsy inbabitants — 425. Âfter it follows Deb- 
reczen with 321, then Versecz with 210, and Temeavâr with 208 
Gypsy inbabitants. The county of Nagy-Eiikiillo has the largest 
number of Gypsy inbabitants — 6814. Next cornes the county of 
Maros-Torda with 6114, and third, the connty of Kis-Kiikiillô with 
5484 Gypsies. 

Sztojka mentions in bis Vocabulary, pp. 191, 192, a tradition, 
âccording to whicb the Gypsies, after the disaster of Nagy>Ida, are 
said to hâve divided into nine sections. The first band went straight 
to Debreczen, and fared well there. Woiwodes were chosen ; Kucsuj 
and Gyoï^gyi were the two Woiwodes of the band, pp. 237-238. 

As a singular fact we may mention that in Nf^y-Szeben (Her- 
uannstadt), wben Count Féchy, as Royal Commissary of Tranayl- 
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vania, m&de a circuit in the year 1668, the enthusiastic populace 
baa shown a beautiful blonde Qjpay giiL Dr. Aurel Torâk bas 
also seen a blonde Gypey, who, accordiag to bis opinion, vas eitiier a 
bastard or a kidnapped cbild (p. 239). 

A trivial Walacbiaa VolksUed of Arad relates tbe following: — 
The Gypsies asaembled in council, wben they agreed to build a churcb 
in a clean place ... in the shade of the bedge. . . . What should 
tbey build it of ? Wood ? It will rust (sic). Ifod ? It will rot 
(sic). It mnst be made of cheese, tbe towers of sheep's milk cheese, 
80 as not to tumble down. The bells made of horse's heads, so that 
one may bear tbem as f ai aâ Trausylvania. Tbe rope of dog's gut, 
Bo that one can give a good pnll. The door of fat bacon, so that the 
Gypsies can see it from tbeir bouses. The boit to conaist of a suck- 
ing pig and a good knife lying beside it, Wben the Gj^wies got 
angry tbey hunted away the parson and aie up the church, p. 249. 

What Pott (ii. 528) and Dieffeobacb (ii. 329) say respecting tbe 
etymology of the word Agilis is quite wrong. Affilia is not to be 
found in tbe Gypsy language, and does not occur elsewbere, except 
in Latin records, as it is a purely Latin word. Agiiis is a title witb 
whicb those that were not of noble birtb were accosted, p. 276. 

A ridiculons blunder occurs in Heister, 54 : — " To the présent day 
the Gypsies elect iu the above-mentioned dominions of tbe Austrian 
Monarchy Chief Gypsies (Rabbers, Woiwoden, Waydas), wbom tbe 
Government employs to keep this people somewbat in discipline and 
order," etc. Where Heister got bis "Eabbers" is plain from a 
passage on p. 61 : — " Vali wrote down aboat a tbonsand Hiudu words 
whicb tbe Babbers of tbe Hungarian Gypsies witbout exception 
understood." Heister copied this from Grellman, 282, whete one 
reads tbe foUowing : — " After Vali had returned home from the 
Universities, he inquired of the Eaher Gypsies the meaning of those 
Malabar words, and they knew every one of tbem witbout difficulty 
and hésitation" (Baber Gypsies = Gypsies from the town of Rab). 
Tbe word "Baber," signifying a kind of chief (captain), is entirely 
nnkDOwn witb us. (Pott, i 37 : " Trois de leurs Sahers tm chefs ea 
Europe," etc., p, 277.) 

We bave already spoken of the Woiwodeship of the Gypsies. 
We may add bere : after the deatb of Tlosvay, Siegmund Szontag 
applied for tbe post of Woîwode. His application, wbich illustrâtes 
instructively the Captaincy or Woiwodeship of the Gypsies, was of 
tbe following purport ; see p. 383. It is written in Latin, The 
ârst anawer to bis application was that the office would not be fiUed 
ap.gam,p.284. o„„„.,GoOgle 
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VII. — Ebgabdihg tbe Makuscbipts. 
1. The Elausenboog Manuscript. 

The Latin title (see p. 302) : " Yocabularium Zingarico-Latinum 
et Hun.," etc. This manuscript consists of fotty-three written p^es, 
which are inserted between tbe leaves of a book, bearing the follow- 
ing title : — Primitiva linguae, etc. See p. 302. 

This manuscript is in possession of the Muséum in Transylvania. 
It was supposed to be lost, but recentl; Alexander Markovics bas 
discovered it, and is about to publish it in a systematic monograph, 
p. 303. 

2. JA8Z0VAR MANCSCRIPTS. 

1. "Fundamentum Linguae Zingaricae J.JM. Koritschnyâk. Anno 
1806"; published by the Ârchduke Josef in the Journal Egyetemes 
phtlol. Kôdôny (Organ of Comparative Philology), 1887, xi. 705-731. 
It bas also been printed separately. The autbot of this Grammar 
was Jacob Koritschoyâk, bom the 24th May 1778, at Kis-Bér, in the 
district of Komorn. Âdmitted as a pupil of the FremoDstratensiau 
Order at Jdszévâr, be was, after tbe termination of bis studies, 
ordained priest in the year 1804 (24th Oct.). He was librarian, 
curate in Debrod, factor in Jâszô, Birector of tbe Gymnasium at 
LeutBchau, steward in Lelesz, wbere he died, tbe lOth July 1846, 
p. 303. 

2. " Tentamen condiscendae Linguae Zingaricae. Wen. Kohautb 
m.p." Besides this title-pf^e, this octavo pamphlet contains twenty- 
four written and bîs blank p^ee. This manuscript is only tbe copy 
of Grellmann's vocabulaiy, with a Latin translation. Only the two 
adverbe — kàh, qiio ; katahr, unde ; and the two prépositions, aTidro, ad, 
in ; andral, ex, àb — do not occur in Grellmann. Tbe Fatemoeter on pp. 
25, 26, with an interlinear Latin translation, is the Lord's Frayer of 
Heyne given by Grellmann, 316, No. m, 

3. " Exercitatio Linguae Zingaricae. Venceslai Kobauth m. p. 
Poëseos Âlumni, 1821." Contents: Formulae loquendi (pp. 3-8); 
Vocabula Z. et H. (Zing. and Hungar.), pp. 9-11. Â pamphlet of 
16 pp. in 8vo. Â collection of sentences and words by Yencel 
Kohautb, bom 12th Oct 1803, in KoUin, Bohemia. He entered the 
Order of Fremonstratensian monks, and was ordained priest on tbe 
27th OcL 1827. He was Prœfect of the Collège at Leutschau, Pro- 
fesaor at Rosenau (Bozsnyô), later Secretaiy and Librarian, Birectoi 

of the Higber Gymnasium at Leutschau, and Eegius Librorum-.Q|,, 
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Censor, and afcerwards curate in Jàszô-MinâszeQt. He died at 
Jâsz6 on the 5th Nov. 1867. AU thèse manuscripts are in possession 
of tbe Provost (ecclesiastical offîcer) of Jâsz6vâr. We are indebted 
for theîr discovery to His Excellency the Rev. Victor Kaczwinszky, 
p. 304. 

3. Manuscripts in Gelse. 

1. Grammar contaîuing cotreapondence and conversatiooal exer- 
cises. Five parts, in 4to. It is in possession of the Hangarian 
Âcademy of Sciences. The first part contaius a Gypsy grammai, 
vhich explaina and illustrâtes with examples eight parts of speech. 
There are 134 mimbered and 6 unnunibered pages. The second part 
contaius 25 numbered and 3 unnunibered pages. Syntax or farther 
rules regulating the 8 parts of speech. The third part bas 23 numbered 
and 3 unnumbered pages. Title : " Eomâno lilyibeu pal Grammatikâ- 
kere Dromeszkero szikavibndszte, uzsàndo " — Gypsy coireapondence 
put together with respect to grammatical order. Tbe fourth part bas 
29 numbered and 3 unnumbered pages. The third supplément. 
Title : " Shov châmo vàkériben, hàvo szâvoro manush," etc. ; see the 
last line of p. 30S ff. The fifth part contaius 22 numbered aod 2 
unnumbered pages. Index. 

2. Dictionary in the possession of the Hungarian Âcademy. 
Five parts in 8vo. Contains a Gypsy-Hungariaa and Hungarian- 
Gypsy vocabulary, 

Tbe autbor of thèse manuscripts is Johann Szmodis, who worked 
as Roman Catholic priest în the Zalaer Comitate at Gelse, from the 
4th Nov. 1826 to the Ist July 1846, where he died, at the âge of 60. 
This work of Szmodis' is very iuteresting. It had its origin at a 
time when very little notice was taken of the fiomany race, and the 
greatest part of it seems to be founded on his own expérience. The 
suspicion that the author bas been acquaînted wîth the little work 
by Puchmayer doea uot seem imlikely. " The Bobemian dialectical 
éléments of this manuscript are very striking, though a great part of 
it is of Hungarian origin." — Archduke Josef, p. 307. 

3. Manuscripts in the possession of the Ârcbduke Josef — 

a. Balogh Jancai of Ipolysâg, Ziginy (Gypsy) musiciau ; Hun- 
garian-Gypsy pocket dictionary. Schemnitz, 1. Okt. 1876. 
Ât the end of the dictionary there is a small collection of 
phrases— the signing with tbe cross, Lord's Frayer, Ave 
Maria, the Belief, and the Ten Commandments. Small 8vo; 
136 numbered and 22 unnnmbered pages; bound in led 
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clotli, with gilt edges. On the inner page oE the fiist leaf ia 
the photograph of the author. 

b. See p. 308, ucder b. 

c. Gypsy lettere written to the Archduke Joaef by Ténàs, 

Gypsy musician from Miskolcz, also by Sztojka trom Nagy- 
Ida (from the latter also some Crypsy verses), and a letter 
from Andréas Gyôrffy, author of the Hungarian-Gypsy 
Dictionary which appeared m Faks. 

d. Letters to the Archduke Josef in German, by Franz 

Miklosîch. 

e. Dr. Ed. Sabell, "Anna Bockler and the Gypsies." Defence of 

the Gypsies with regard to the accusation of kidnapping 
children. 
4. Index of the manuscripts, by Miklosich. See p. 308, and 
following. 

4. Gypsy Translations. 

Prayers, hymns, psalms, by Franz Sztojka, Balc^h Jancsi of 
Ipolysâg, etc. The Gospel oî St. Luke, v. 1-11. The Gospel of St. 
Matthew, il 1-5. The Song of Sobmon. The Book of Kings, I. iii. 
16-16. Biblical apophthegms. Fables by Aesop and others. "The 
Horse and the Bull," by Lessing ; by the Gypsy " Fraulein " Hélène 
Petermann. Shakespeare'e Othello, Act iT. Scène 4. Several 
poems by Petofi, by Jos, Boldizsâr (senior). Eigbt pièces of 
Sztojka; see bis dictionary, pp. 174-179. Etedi S. Mârton's " Hungarian 
Mouming," relating to the heroes who fell at Mohâcs : Translated 
into Komani by Sztojka. Segnrding the celebrated Pharaoh Lay, 
see the German, p. 317. 

In our opinion the Pharaoh Lay is a lyric collection of songs, 
in which, according to Hungarian custom, the melanchoty slow 
time is followed by a lively one. In the manuscript by Griin it 
is called " a Gypsy Quodlibet." The text having been written by 
illiterates, it is eo incorrect that the scholars bave tried in vain to 
decipher it. Only the verse beginning with " Csajori " is quite in- 
telligible. See p. 318. A Hungarian translation is annexed. The 
deciphering of the other verses can only succeed after a careful 
collation aud critîcal comparison of the variants. Until now we 
possess the following variants. See p. 316, etc. 

A celebrated actress and singer is Hegyi Aranka, one of the 
favourite prima donnas of the Popular Théâtre at Budapest. See 
K,'s feuilleton in the Wimer Allz/emeine Zeitnng of August 1887, 
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where, under the titlo of " Browu musicians," ît ia wrongly asserted 
that she is tbe daughter of the celebrated Franz S&rkbzy. See p. 338. 

AuTHORs OF A Bond. 

Ipolysâghi Balogb JaucsL Josef T6th mentions bim în Fov. 
Lapok, 1873, No. 128, aa "tbe old musîcian," and tbe firet national 
Gypsy author. So does Emil Thewrewk de Ponor in No..U2. The 
same article appeared again in M^y. Polgâr (Ung. Bii^r), and an 
excerpt of it in Szana Figyeld, III. 308, 309. Ipolyedghi Balogb 
waa the firet who published imder the foUowing title: Tke Fir^ 
Oypsy Frayent for the vse of the Oypsies of the two Ifun^arian 
Counlries. Trandated by Ipolysâghi Balogk Jàncsi, Direetor of the 
Natiojud Musie Corps. Graan, 1850. Printed by Jos. Beimel, octavo, 
6 pagea. Contents: Signing with tbe cross, Lord's Frayer, Ave 
Maria, Creed, ten commaudments, moniing prayer, gnce before meals, 
grâce after meals, evening prayers, supplications, good resolutions 
befoie retiring to rest. On tbe second page is the following observa- 
tion : " As it is not unknown to tbe translator that there bitherto 
has been no instance of a Gypsy's knowing how to pray in bis 
mother tongue, he has dedicated this small translation to the Kation." 

Boldizsàr Jozsi (the elder), Gypsy musîcian of Klausenbuig, bom 
25th April 1823, died the 6tb June 1878. He imparted to Wlis- 
locki one Kunizlied, whicb he often beard sung by bis comiedes 
during tbe révolution in whicb he had taken part. He possessed 
great natural poetical gifts. He translated several poems of FetôS 
into the Gypsy dialect. A small part of tbese translations appeared 
in OsszehasoTUiià Irodalmi Lapok, vol. iii {Comparative Literary Leaf- 
lets). The greater part lies unutilised in roanuscript, as also does bis 
Dictionaty, p. 340, 

Franz Sztojka of Nagy-Ida in Uszod. His work appeared under 
tbe following title : " To His Impérial and Hungarian Royal High- 
ness Arcbduke Josef, this Dictionary of the Hungarian and Gypsy 
language is dedicated." 

Bomâné âlâvâ. For the use of scbools ; and Travels, by Franz 
Sztojka of Nagy-Ida, in Uszod 1886. Kalocsa, 1886. Printer, Aut 
Malatius. Two folio x. and 205 pp. 

It consists of two parts. The first (pp. 1-151) is the Hungarian- 
Gypsy vocabulary, whicb gives the Walachîan-Gypsy dialect used in 
the environs of Uszôd. It tries to teproduce the Hungarian expres- 
sions in tbe Gypsy language, whicb is not always successfuUy 
accomplisbed. It must be used with care. It is, however, veiy 
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interestÏDg to tbe etymologist, as ît proceeds from a bom Gypsy 
and ahows ail tbe appearances which we recognise in the efforta of 
liteiary languE^es that aim to increase and renew themselves. 

The contenta of the second part are; (second division), Gypsy 
exercises, prayers, songs, stories, and translationa of Hungarian 
poems ; (third division), original Gypsy poems, and Hungarian trans- 
lations of the same, by the poet Franz Sztojka of Ni^-Ida. " The 
migration of the Gypsies " (Hung. poem) ; the races of the Gypsies ; 
tbe Tooted habits of the Gypsies, and Bomaic Fàrâniiesl Valuable 
material in the hand of the etymologist, p. 340. 

Hungarian Higher Officers of Gypsy descent: Franz Horv&th, the 
brave Colonel Thokôly's. He joined later the Impérial party. He 
fell before the anns of the Kuruzlaus in tbeir victorious invasion of 
Transylvania in tbe year 1690. Such is tbe account of Kolom 
Thaly, who follows contemporaiy narratives. 

Cf. also Jdkai's Româno asibakirà sziklariben {Még egy csokrot, 
p 250. " We bad a Gypsy gênerai, not long a^ there bas been 
ordained in the diocèse of Waitzen a Gypsy priest; and of tbe 
twenty-three livîng sons of Paul Râcz, the popular ârst violinist,' 
some are lawyers, engineers, officiais, doctora, professors, and perhaps 
a few only reraained Gypsies. Extensive reading, love of science, bas 
taken hold of them. Many of them bave acquired bouses and land ; 
some bave made a great name as singers and récitera, and lead an 
exemplary Hfe";) and K-'a Brown Musitians in the Vienna AUge. 
ZeUung, Aug. 1887. 

Lippay Balâzs (Blasius Lippay), Captain of the Haiduks, cele- 
brated General of Prince Bocskay. When Baata made bim prisoner 
near Tokaj in tbe year 1604, and he was condemned to tlie gallows, 
he broke with one last effort hia fetters, snatcbed the sabre from one 
of tbe German soldiers that surrounded bim, laid about him, and fell 
sword in hand fighting like a hero, and eut in pièces, p. 341. 

Supposed to be of Gypsy descent, p. 342, — Antonio Solario, detto 
Lo ZÏTigaro, (catted the Oypsy), cetebraled painter. 

Predari, who givea bis portrait at the begiuning of Origine e 
vicende dei Zingari, aays, on p. 7 of the IiUroduzione : " Kicordiamo 
il célèbre pittore Solario, detto lo Zingaro, perche originariamente 
taie e del quale porgemmo il ritratto senza curarci di estenderci su 
le singolarità délia sua vita, stccome coaa abbaatanza nota." The 
chroniclets of Naples speak of him in extenso, particularly Catalani, 
IHscoTao 16-19; Baldinu<,ci, Piacenza, Opère iv. 148. 

1 Incideotally rarened to îi vol. i. of onr Journal, foot or pige I7S. — [Ed.] 
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Chronological teasona force us to tbe conclusion that Solario was 
Dot a Cijpsy. He came by tbe name of Zingaro, aa beîng the son of 
a travelling smith (farrier), and as having hiniself ârst engaged in 
thftt callÎDg. Âccording to some accounts be was boru in the year 
1382. The year of bis death is said to bave beeu Hib or US5. 
Sînce, bowever, at tbe end of the fourteentb century we find Gypsies 
in Europe, only in Crète, Gorfu, Walacbia, and Kauplion, and since 
they only made tbeir appearance in Italy in tbe year 1422, it is clear 
tbat Solario eould not be of Qypsy pareutage. Those wbo affîrm tbat 
he was bom in the middle of the fifteentb century are obliged to 
change the date of bis death, and to assign it to a mncb later 
period, p. 342. 

Demetriua Kànn&a. In Liszt's Des Sohem, p. 290, we read that 
" Tin6di mentions a Gypsy of tbe name of Bemetrius Kàrmdn, bom 
Lippa, as an extraordinarily talented virtvoso; and althougb tbere 
were at tbat period many Gypsy virtiiosi, yet tbere was not one wbo 
could be co'mpared witb Kdrmàn." Tinédi, iudeed, makes mention of 
him in tbe verses (1145-11&3) of bis bistory of Transylvania ; but be 
does not say tbat hc was a Gypsy, only that he was a violiiiist, and 
after tbe Servian style, p. 343. 

Sdpplembnt, p. 376. 

To page 343, B. Keiner bas published in the JVeiM freù Presse 
(Feb. 1888, No. 23-24), a very interesting pamphlet regardiug Johann 
Csorba, the Gypsy Bui^omaster of Debreczen. Johann Csorba waa 
Burgomaster of Debreczen from tbe Ist of June 1854 to July 1860. 
He was bom in tbe county of Ugocsa, studied at tbe Collège of 
Debreczen, and baving completed bis course, became engineer. From 
thence Ëdnard Cseh brought him at the beginning of the yeai 1860 
to the Gross-Yardein Government as Impérial and Royal Ministerial 
Commissîouer ; and afterwards be was transferred as Impérial Boyal 
Burgomaster to Debreczen. 

The elder brother of Johann Csorba was Pbysîcian of the county 
of Somogy. He was elected Corresponding Member of the Academy 
in the year 1832, and died the 23d November 1856. 

Beiner mentions also, in bis article at tbe Alfoli^ (Fuszta) tbe 
widely-known Gypsy Nabob, " Notari," tbe Impérial Ottoman pur- 
veyor of horses. Szimay says tbat Johann C^jâgby, a provincial 
Br^adier-General of Bàkoczis, was a Gypsy; whereas Csajâghy is 
descended from an old noble family in the county of Yeszprèm. 

Emïl Thewrewk de Ponoe. 
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V.— MATEEIALS FOE THE STUDY OF THE GYPSIES 

COLLECTED BY M. I. KOUNAVIKE 

(Concliided.) 

SONGS. 

AFTEK the traditions, the most importaut place among the 
materials collected b; Eounavine ought to be assigned to the 
songs. Of thèse a great Dumber are found in eveiy camp of the 
Gypsiea, who hâve long been celebrated for their love of aong and the 
dance. Without taking into accouut their fonn and contenta, they 
might be divided into several catégories ; althougb it is practically 
sufQcient to distinguish thèse songs as of ancient and of modem 
origin. The latter, for the most part veiy light in sulJstaoce and 
often very sensual, bave usually very little aense. Everything in 
thèse songs demonatr&tes that they are of récent origin, and that they 
were not composed witb any spécial aim, but were improvised under 
the inspiration of some joyous moment of the musician's. A whoUy 
différent character présents itself to us in their ancient songs, which 
hâve chiefly oecupied M. Kounavine'a attention. We there find the 
greatest amount of data upon the primitive mythology, the manners, 
and the aucient usages of the Gypsiea. The leading features of the 
Gypsy divinities, as well as their names and epithets, are expressed 
in thèse songs witb eo much précision and cleamees, that it only 
remains to the explorer to note the salient characterîstics. We 
rauat ourselvea admit that in examining M. Kounavine's materials, 
and in there seeking for data upon the primitive mythology of the 
Gypsiea, it is only in the ancient religious and ritual songs of 
the Gjrpsies that we hâve found the solution of aome of tbe most 
diffïcult queations. 

Many of tbese songs bave so solemn a character that they ought 
to be altogether regarded as bymns or prayers, expresaed in a poetîc 
form. Tbe metaphors and figures which make up the principal part 
of thèse poetical productions of the Gypaiea prove to us the religious 
origin of this kind of hymns. 

For example, we shall cite aome of them, witb the necessary 
commenta. 

A. "Golden sun, eye of the glitterii'ig father, — Pashivine! (very 
probably monophonetic [? homophonetic] froni the Hindu names iUra 
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and Shiva), cast thy glance upon our camp, and on our borses, our 
tents, our wives, and onr children. , . , Let thine arrows (a metapbor 
for raya) awaken the earth from its cold slumber; may she, as a 
mother, bring forth fertile gifts. — King of the immeasorable beaven, 
flasbing vitb ligbt, who hast created beaven and earth ; — Lord, who 
piercest the earth and the water! thou dost not hear my prayer, 
thou aeest not my sorrowful face ; tbe sombre non? (an unintelUgible 
Word) has obscured thine eyes, he bas ûUed thine ears with dust, 
. . , Kheûchava — (cf. Bhahavan, one of the names of Brama) ; 
Baramy, the all-powerful ; Davanni, the most bigh, send unto us thy 
'Tumn (spirit or life),^ tbat the meadows may be covered with suc- 
calent herbs, so that tbe borsea of thy children may revel in tbe rich 
pasture." 

From thia aong it may readily be inferred tbat the Gypay Baramy 
was not only the creator of tbe universe (like the Hindu Brama), but 
also its protector and guardian (like tbe Hindu Vishnu) ; and hia epitbet 
{Pashivine, "glittering or buming father") indicates to us hia rôle of 
destroying divinity, Uke the Hindu Shiva. But despite bis great 
power, Baramy is dépendent on a certain shadowy being, the noro, 
who seems to dénote a being aimilar to the Hindu Maya, wbo ever 
domineera over and oppresses not only men, but tbe goda above. 

B. " Baramy, bidden in Omoni, thou reâectest tbyaelf aa a ray of 
sunlight in tbe depths of tbe eartb created by tbee. In Omoni is thy 
body and thy mighty word. Say, father of the nniverse, wbo it is 
tbat bas become guilty before thee, that the sun is hidden in tbe 
abysses of tbe waters and no more illuminâtes tbe darkened earth." 

C. " It is in tbee, the omnipotent Omoni, wbo hast created the 
universe by tby migbty word, — it is in tbee, Omoni, that Baramy 
reposes, — in thee reposes Pashivine, the golden eye of the father, — 
in tbee the shînîng stars, — in thee, througb ail tbe f^es, beams the 
pale-faced moon, lighting the world of sorrows and gloom" (a 
Buddhiat, and to some extent a Sabsean conception of the universe). 

From thèse two solemn hymns in honour of Omoni one may 
infer many traits charactertaing tbis superior divinity of tbe primitive 
mythology of thèse Gypsîea ; and one migbt complète thèse by meana 
of otber charactcristics, fumished us by a magie spell to be quoted 
below. 



l Thp HiuUit /'arnhno. 
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We bere restrict ourselves, however, to dwelling upon the principal 
featurea The Gypsy Baramy, like the Hindu Brama (Parabrama), 
ia seen in the proto-divinity Omoni (the eteroal word, — a transfigura- 
tion of Brama), in wbom be is contaiued just as Bnuna is in the 
triune Trimoutri of Sanscrit. In Omoni is bidden bis corporeal and 
inert substance, as well as the potential-dynaniic (sic) substance, — 
bis word, wbich bas created the universe. Omoni, and witb bim the 
whole universe, enclosîng within bim botb the divinity and the 
universe, with the Bun, the moon, and the stars, is an essentially 
Sabeean conception. 

J). "Biss, BisB, joyous and radiant, send us happiness, — songs to 
our dark-eyed daughters, and the dance and laugbter to our young 
men; wi«atbe your curls of black hair witb red fiowers (a common 
Aryan conception). . . . He takes deligbt, the joyous Bias: he takes 
delight in the dance and in mirth.'' 

For lack of similar ideas, we may not draw a parallel more or less 
exact between this divinity and bis analogues among other peoples, 
and describe bis character ; but we may nevertheless conclude from 
the soog quoted tUat the £iaa of the Uypsies signified a divinity 
aoalogous to the Slav Lado, the Crermanic Brahura, the Greek 
Av£i9, etc. 

Spells asd Incamtations. 

Besides thèse primitive products of the créative faculty of the 
Gypsies, M. Kounavine has collected several magie spells, whicb are 
also very interesting from the point of view of comparative 

The ni^c spells of the Gypsies, whieh are used at the présent 
day by those of their camps who occupy themselves chiefly in 
fortune-telling, bave nothing specially diatinguishing them from 
similar cbarms among other Aryan peoples, and are only interesting 
because they contain invocations generally applied to dîvinities, 
wbich, to a mythologist, is of value. 

By means of the spells about to be cited, we shall endeavour to 
explaitt some of tbe peculiarities of the Gypsy mythology, already 
touched upon in analysing the Gypsy taies and songs. 

A. " All-powerful Omoni, wbo has given the earth and the water 
and tbe air (Egyptian Nfyt, a phase of Ammon) to tbe world, and the 
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fire (Egyptiaa K-neff) and thy life (Hindii Paraima) to living beings, 
— may he strike wJth hîâ spirit which bas created ail visible tbings 
upon the earth and in tbe water and on the beavens, him wbo vonld 
dare to brealif the calm of tbis sacred place ! May the great Baramy 
appear in his splendour, bidden in Omoni ; may bis spirit issue there- 
from, and, like a radiant star, fill ail the earth with his light, if this 
place remain not inviolate." . . . 

Omoni then is as a covering which envelops tbe proto-divinity, 
althougb, properly speaking, he bas a muob more lofty significance. 
Like the fourfold ^ Amraon of the I^ptians, the Gypsy Omoni is 
composed of proto-matter (earth, water, air), of the créative force 
(fire), and the Gypsy Omoni only lacks all-absorbing time (Ëgyptian 
Sà>tk) and all-embracing space (Ëgyptian Paxht) ; but on the other 
hand, he possesses another vivifying élément, namely, life (Hindu 
Paratma), which the sombre Ëgyptian mythology bad, so to speak, 
forgotten. According to tbe ideaa of the Gypsies, as well as of the 
E^ptians, the iiniverse and divinity are of the same substance, with 
tbis single différence, that tbe universe is a definite and developed 
part of the proto-divinity, Baramy, who exists botb under tbe form 
of the Gypsy Omoni, and also, outside of him, in an undeveloped 
form, altbough he préserves at ail times the éléments and forces 
necessary for a new création of the universe. In this way, according 
to tbe ideas of the primitive mythology of tbe Gypsies, from Omoni, 
as proto-matter, with the aid of the powerful word, — of his créative 
force, emanate ail tbe proto-elements, of whicb the Sypsy recognises 
five: " Omoni, wbo has given earth, and air, and water to tbe world 
(tbe £^3^tian proto-matter Neyt), and tbe fire (tbe E^ptian proto-air 
Kneyff), and bis life to living beings." It becomes évident from this 
citation tbat life also in its abstract sensé presented iteelf to the 
cosmic religions conceptions of the Gypsies, as an émanation identical 
with the divinity in the nniverse, as mucb as with tbe other 
éléments. Tbe last words of the same spell show us that the 
Gypsies had known from the earlîest time that ail the gods also,even 
the great Baramy himself, emanated from Omoni, and coatained 
princîpally one of his éléments, namely, life. 

B. " Great Fire, my defender and protector, son of the celestial 
fire, equal of tbe sun, who cleanses the earth of foulness ! deliver 
this man from the evU sîckness that torments bim nîght and day. . . ." 

' M. Elj-asetfTs RiishLou ailjective is very olisoura, lïterally/uBr lûutt MentUd (tchetyr^ 
okhsliïBnnji), which 1 Bpprehcad is "ïoniposcil nt fonr mibstanc*»." ' "■' 
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G. " Fire, who punishest the evildoer, who hatest falsehood, 
who scorchest the impure; thou deatroyest ofTeaders; thy flame 
devoureth the earth. Devour N. N, if he says what is not true, if he 
thinka a lie, and if he acts deceitfully." 

In thèse two incaatations, which the Gypsy sorcerer always pro- 
nounces facing the bumîng hearth, is expressed ail the character, ail 
the worship of Fire, — of a divinity of the primitive mytbology of the 
Gypsiea. Fire waa always to the Gypsy like Agni-Ved, "the son of 
the celestîal fire," a divinity " et^ual to the sun," and not yielding to 
Jandra himself in power ; which quite accords with the Hindu belief 
that iTidra is in heaven what Agni is on earth. Equal to Jandra and 
Baramy in power and importance, Fire yielda not to them elther in 
the variety of his (? symbolical) significations, or in the solemnlty of 
his woTship. like the divinity of the sun, he is aiso the defender 
and protector of the feeble, puuisblug everything evil, the guardian 
of everything pure and holy ; to him, as to Jandia, every unprotected 
man addressed himself, for he believed that the just and pure divinity 
punishes evil and recompenses good. Fire, like Jandra, is named 
"the aovereign of the earth," betng fais représentative npon earth. 
Like the celestial fire or light, Fire is not only the phyaical, but also 
the moral light. It cleanses the unclean, it cures incurable maladies, 
it restores the vigour and health of those who address their prayers 
toit. 

D. Charm. (tgainst Barrenness. " Laki, thou destroyest and dost 
make everything on earth ; thou canst see nothing old, for death lives 
in thee ; thou givest birth to ail upon the earth, for thou thyself art 
life, . . . By thy might cause me (N. N.) to bear good fruit, I who am 
deprived of the joy of motberhood, and barren as a rock." 

This charm explains to us one of the significations of the primitive 
divinity of the Gypaies, named Laki, whose signification is diffîcult to 
understand owing to the variety of her manifestations, and conse- 
quently of her significations alaa The goddeaa Laki, although pro- 
bably homophonetic with Laksmi (pri), — the wife of Vishnu, goddess 
of domestic prosperity and happiness, — nevertheless différa from her 
in character. Inaamuch as Làksmi is generator and protector of every 
created being, Laki is the generator and the destroyer of ail that she 
hersetf created. Her ambiguous part makea her rather resemble the 
Hindu divinity Shtva, and particularly his wife Kali (Bhavani 
Parvata), who, as sakti (wife) of Shiva, has, like her husband, the 
twofold signiticaliuii. Cousidering this ambiguity, Laki reiii-t:ï^eiits 
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ratber the wise, destructive power of nature, maintaiDÏnfj an equal 
bidance in ail ita parte, for she does not utterly deatroy ail that ehe 
encounters, Hke tlie infernal Bbavani, but only what Îb coutrary to 
the harmony of nature and to the r^ular course of ita laws. She 
conetructs wisely and she destroys wîsely : she is rather the goddeas 
of the harmony of the universe, which is particularly well expressed 
in another incantation, also apeciaUy consecrated to Laki :— 

E. "Thou art the niother of every Uving créature and the dia- 
tributor of good : thou doest according to thy wisdom in destroying 
what ia useless or what bas Uved its destîned time ; by thy wiadoni 
thou makest the eartb to regenerate ail that is new. . . . Thou dost 
not seek the deatb of any one, for tbou art the benefactrees of man- 
kind. . . ." 

F. " Jandra, bearer of tbunderbolts, great Periani (comp. Parjanya, 
an epithet of Indra, Slav. Perwn), bearer of lightuii^ ! Slay with thy 
tbunderbott and burn with thy celestial fire him who darest to 
violate hia oath." 

This formula complètes the signification of Jandra, as divinity of 
the sun, — physical and moral lighL In this phase, as in ail others, 
he is plainty analogous to the Hindu Indra, and he surpasses rather 
than falls short of him in the variety of his aspects. 

Proverbial Satings akd Maxihs. 

Of tbe Gypay sayings and maxims coUected by M. Kounavine, to 
the number of three or four acore, we shall not cite those wbich 
relate to morals and the practical wisdom of life, but only those 
wbich mention the name of some divinity of the primitive mythology 
of the Gypsiea. Thus : — 

(a) " As good, aa generoua, as mercitiil, as juat as Jandra." 
(6) " As wise as Laki." 

(c) " Inn, ino Matta" (the word inn in a Oypsy taie is held as a 
great, powerful word, analogoua to the Hindu ad or auvi). 
Hère there is mentioned tbe name of one of the divinities 
of the primitive mythology of the Gjrpsiea. 

Such, generally, are the materiala collected by M. Eoonavine. 
The examples cited above, and our accompanying explanations, may 
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give as an idea of their essence and form. We bave analysed them, 
it is trae, from a somewhat exclusive point of view, that of com- 
parative mytholt^ ; but that itself warrants us in giving a considér- 
able importance to thèse materiala in connection with Gypsy ethuo- 
logy. In the eame way, in studylng the Gypay taies and traditions, 
in wbich an historié basis is discemible, manifesting itself in certain 
proper names, it is a priori admissible that they may fumish us with 
iiumerous data concerning the hîstoiy of the Gypsy people. 

We witl not at ail enlarge upon some ethnc^raphical data of 
great importance, such as those which instruct us regarding the life, 
the manners, and the customs of the Gypsies, theîr poetic faculty, 
their cosmic ideas, theîr social and famîly relations, among the 
Gypsies of varions camps, — which can be studied in Kounavine's 
materials, for the value of thèse data is patent to every etbnologist 

In order to complète our account, we shall endeavour to epitomise 
several of our thèses, which we hâve attained sometimes by means of 
our own studies upon the Gypsy race, sometimes in studying the 
materials of Eounavîne. 

1. The Gypsies are undoubtedly emigranta from Hindustan, the 
motber-eouûtry of the Aryan peoples, to which the Gypsies belong 
beyond dispute, which is proved by their language, their manners, 
and eveu by their anthropologie type. Blumenbach assigns them 
positively to the Caucasian type. Kopemicki, having compared 
Gypsy and Hiudu skulls, haa found few différences and many 
resemblauces between them. Topinard says the same thing. Âbel 
Hovelacque distinguishes two types : one, more re&ned, bas the face 
more of a long oval, finer features, and aquiline nose; the other, with 
coarser features and the glance less piercing. M. Kounavine déclares 
that this last type is due to a mixture of Mongolian blood. The 
Gypsy sknll is slightly prognathous; they are leptorhiniang, and 
stand, according to Blumenbach, midway between the meso- and 
dolichocéphales.^ Twelve skulls measured by us in the course of 
last summer, of Gypsies Uving in the neighbourhood of Novgorod, 
bave given the cephalic indices (deducting the thicknéss of the 
tégument) 76'5, 77, 75, 80, and even 81'4, which proves that they 
belong to the sub-dolichocephalic type as well as to the sub- 
brachycephalic, although on an average they are mesocephalic. The 

> Ths distinction b«tweeu dolicho- and bniubyraiphaJictaniUjnevetthoughtofby Btumen- 
liBch, wasfirat esUMlshcd by A. Retzjug in 1838; sud it WM not nntil twentj year- «ftar tha 
Welcker and Broca distlnguished the nieiKKephaUc forms.— I. K. 
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variations in their craniometric measurements dépends iipon the 
mixture of Gypaies with bracbycepbalic Eussians. 

2. In M. Kounaviae'e opinion the Gypsies are net descended 
from any one caste wbatsoever, as Kichardsoii, Marsden, Grellraaan, 
and others believe, but are the outcasts of varîous Hindu castes. 
After baving, to the beat of ont ability, studied Konnavine's niateriala 
lïoni the mythological point of view, we join our opinion to his. 
(Jonsidering the well-knowu exclusiveness of the Hindu castes, 
specially potent iu ancient times, when différences between castes, 
emanating from religions traditions fresb from the Vedic period, 
were observed with the greatest rigour, it is easy to nuderstand tbat 
the nnmber of outcasts from différent castes might be so considérable 
tbat afler expulsion they might hâve been sufScient to form an 
entire people outside of their parent race, The formation of the 
Gypsy people may also bave been assisted by those amall populations 
of nomads, not rare even at the présent day, particularly in the 
Viudhya Mountains and the hills of the Deccan. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the différent specialties of dif- 
férent Gypsy camps, as well as by the différent degree in which are 
preserved, cœteris pariius, the ancient prodneta of the national genius 
of the Gypsies, who in ail other respects approach each other very 
closely. For it is évident that a descendant of the caste of the 
Ërabmans ought to préserve mauy more remains of his ancient 
morphological beliefs than a descendant of the caste of the Vaisyas 
or the Sûdras. And on tbe other hand, tbe descendant of tbe noble 
Brahmans will be more disposed to utilise his knowledge of divination, 
enchantmentâ, and m^ic, than a descendant of the Vaisyas or of the 
Sûdras, wbose specialty shows itself even at the présent day among 
certain Gypsies who occupy themselves chiefly with trade or barter, 
smiths, tinkers, aud others. Lastly, the descendants of the castes of 
the Kafirs, thèse thorougb rognes and horse-tbieves, who bave drawn 
down upoH the wbole Gypsy race the uufavourable réputation of 
thieves, constitute, alas ! the mc^ority of the Gypsies known in Bussia 
aud Western Europe. 

3. Tbe Gypsy tongue, according to M. Kounavine, is a mixture of 
many of the lauguages of Central and Western Asia, with the kindred 
speech of the Neo-Hindus, Every Gypsy dialect contains a laige 
number of words of non-Aryan origin : Aramaic, Semitic, and even 
Mongol words form twenty-five per cent, of tbe Gypsy vocabidary, 
taken in its laigest sensé. 
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4. The émigration of tbe Gypsies from Hiudustan caanot be 
referred to any date or bistorîcal moment, for ezample to that of 
Tamerlane's invasion of India, as it bas been bj some savants, be- 
cause, in accordance witb certain conditions of existence, tbe éléments 
wbicb composed tbe mass of tbe emigrants formed from tbe outcast 
of différent castes aroae little by little and in a continuons manner. 
Tlie essence of tbe primitive beliefs of the Gypsies, borrowed from 
the religions of différent peoplea encountered by tbe Gypsies in their 
joumey, and particularly tbose bonowed from tbe religion of 
Zoroaater, confirm our bypotheais — tbat the émigration of the Gypsy 
camps from their fatherlaud effected itself in the course of many 
centuries, and tbat it must in ail probability bave commeoced before 
our era, 

5. The route of the migrations of tbe Gypsy camps from their 
parent country, according to tbe indications fumished by tbe study 
of their poetry and their religion, as well as by some corrupted proper 
names, coïncides very closely witb tbe ancïent route of the conquer- 
ing Macedonian. M. Kounavine states tbat " tbe Gypsies of Âsia 
Minor hâve even preserved traditions of the passage of tbeir fatbers 
into Europe acrosa tbe sea." N'evertbeless, tbe greatest portion of 
tbe Gypsies did not reach Europe by that route, but by making a 
wide détour by Egypt, the Caucasus, and tbe nortbem sbores of tbe 
Caspian Sea, by " tbe great gateway of the nations." From tbe 
différent routes, one or anotber, by whicb the Gypsy camps bave 
reached Europe, results the variety of their dialects. 

The map anuexed bereto, as also Eounavine's classification, suf- 
ficiently elucidate tbia subject. 

6. The essence of the primitive religious belîefs and ideas of tbe 
Gypsies ia baaed upon pantbeistic principles; but their pantheism 
combines, in a atrauge fa3hion,tbe Hindu idealism witb the !^yptian 
realism and the Zendic dualiam, modi&ed at root by some nionotheistic 
ideas of Islamism and Cbristianity. Â mixture of every kind of 
religion of the European and Âsiatic peoples, baving at bottom tbe 
cosmic Hindu ideas, constitutes the primitive mytbology of tbe 
Gypsies. But, nevertbeless, the Hindu mytbology figures there in a 
very prominent manner; in tbe proper names of the primitive 
divinities of the Gypsies ; Jandra, Farré, Baramy, Laki, and Matta— 
it ia impossible not to recognise in thèse the Vedic names of Indra, 
Varuna, Brama, Lakslimi, aud Mata. 
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7. Throughout theîr historical existence, duriog which they vête 
in contact wîth other peoples of the ancient world, the Gypsies hâve 
preserved their nomadic ÙBtincts ; their various camps bave preaented 
various epedal diiferences, which were relies of their custome peculiar 
to caetes ; tbey were never conquerois, but very often thieves and 
Tobbera. 

$. Tbe faniily principle never existed among tbe Gypsies ; ^ the 
separate camps were govemed by the oldest and most experienced 
cbiefs, who had well proved the nomad life, "wbo knew of new 
meadows for lively borses," as a Gypsy taie expresses it. The 
moralîty of the Gypsies was better in former times, as one migbt 
bave reasonably expected, owing to their dualistic ideas, wbicb per- 
vadtïd ail theîr relîgîous and poetic conceptions ; even the ofTences 
against virginity, so common among the Gypsies of to-day, hâve been 
cnielly and sbamefnlly punisbed by their ancestors. The chîef 
pleasure of the Gypsies, in ail of their camps, hâve been from the 
earliest tîme music and dancing, in which they excel even now. 

9. The Gypsies will remain nomads for a long time to corne, for 
their historic destiny bas so made them ; nevertheless, tbe work of 
settling the Gypsies in Western Europe advances with a certain 



10. Among the Gypsies of the différent camps, and, above ail, 
among those of tbe East, there are soœe very notable différences in 
theîr speech, as well as in their manners and custoras. " From what 
we know of tbe Gypsies in our own country," says M. Eounavine, 
" we can hâve no idea of those of the East and of Asia." 

Sucb, in sum, are our conclusions regarding tbe Gypsies, that 
most curious of ail the nations of Europe, whose misérable historié 
life bas toucbed nearly the half of universal bistory. 

We do not prétend tbat our conclusions bave definitely solved 
the question of Gypsy nationality : we believe, however, that at least 
tliey will not be useless ; in any case, they are not arbitrary, since 
they are based upon materîals studîed in a quantily never yet 
possessed by any of the scientific explorers of the Gypsy race. The 
next study of thèse materîals, made from ail points of view and 
according to a plan previously sketched, can only, in ail likelibood, 
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confina the conclusions tbat we hâve just stated, and will re'nder it 
possible to make still larger inductions on the subject of the hietoiy 
and ethnograpby of the Gjpsies. 



As the conclofiiou of our account, we give the description of fonr 
Qyyay amulets relating to their primitive religion, and also a 
cabalistic tokeu tbat, accotding to Gypsy belief, brings good luck to 
the bearer of it. 

The amulets are made of wroiight-iron, and belong to M. 
Kounavine. The cabalistic sign is designed by ourselves, thanks to tbe 
amiability of a Gypsy djeanas (aorcerer) of the province of Novgorod, 
who offered us this talisman in retum for our munificent gift. The 
amulet A woa found by M. Kounavine among the Gypsies who roam 
with their camps in the Ural neighbourbood ; some Bessarabian 
Gypsies supplied amulet B; C was obtained from a Gypsy sorceier of 
the Fersian frontier, and D formed part of some oi-namenta placed 
upon their dead by some Gypsies of Southern Russia. 

The cabalintic sigu represents rougbly a serpent, the symbol of 
Anromori, the evîl principle in Gypsy mythology. The figure of an 
arch, surrounded with stars, is, according to M. Kounavine, held by 
tbe Gypsies as symbolising the earth ; the meaning of the triangle A 
is not known. The moon and stars which surround the earth, and 
which are, so to speak, enclosed in the serpent'a coils, symbolise the 
world lying in evil. This sign is engraved by the Gypsies upon the 
plates of the hamess of the horsea, of garmente, and as designed 
ornaments : they are also made of métal and wood. 

Amulet A, which represents also the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
earth, and a serpent, can equally serve as a symbol of the universe. 
According to M. Kounavine, Omoni and Anromori are symbolised 
upon this amulet. Amulet B represents a man surrounded by a halo, 
aided by the moon and the stars, and armed with a sword and arrows. 
Beneath is represented the horse : the serpent symbolises Anromori. 
As a whole, thia amulet therefore represents the conflict between the 
good and the evil principle, Jandra against Anromori. 

Amulet £7 represents a gleaming star and the serpent, and is called 
Baramy, symbolising, according to M. Kounavine, the Gypsy proto- 
divinity. 

Amulet D, which represents a fiaming pyre and some hiero- 
glyphics, may also symbolise the prayer addrassed to the divinity of 
the fire. A. B. ËlV88EEFF. 
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VI.— SCOTTISH GYPSIES UNDER THE STEWARTS. 

INTENDËD in Bome measure as a complément to Mr. Croftoa'a 
Engliah Oypsies under Ihê Ttidora^ this paper and those 
which will follow it wîll cover a much wider period of time tfaan tbat 
(1485-1603) during which the Tudor dynasty governed England, 
For the monarcbs of the Stewart Une maintained their rule* over 
Scotland for nearly tbree huudred and fifty years (1371-1714), a 
period which may well be regarded as the most intereating in the 
history of the Scottisb Gypsies. And altbough Mr. Crofton's admh-- 
able System of adhering to the citatioD of authentic documents, 
without miieb comment or spéculation thereon, will aleo be foUowed 
in thèse pages as far as possible, theie will nevertheless be some 
extra latitude allowed in this respect also. 

The feature last referred to will be more perceptible in the 
présent paper than in ita successors. For, before beginning to cite 
those referencea which unquestionably relate to Gypsies, some re- 
marks of a more gênerai nature are necessary. 

The belief presently held by most students of the Gypsies is that 
the fifteenth century marks the date of their first appearance in 
Western Europe; and it is certain that no évidence bas yet been 
produced to show that the term " Gypsy " or " Egyptian " waa used 
before tbat date in that part of Europe. But there is this to be con- 
aidered, that genuine Gypsies hâve often been spoken of as " tinkers " 
(chaudronniers) on account of the occupation with which they bave 
long been asaociated ; and that, altbough there is no known mention 
of "Gypsies" in the Britiah Islands prior to the fifteenth centnry, 
there are many earlier références to "tinkera," or "tinklers," as they 
are called in Scotland. 

One cannot do better than quote Mr. Crofton at this point. " It 

is at présent by no means certain when the Gypsies made their first 

appearance in England. . . . Tinkler can be traced back to about 

the year 1200. Tinker and Tinkler were not uncommon titles at 

that time. Between the years 1165 and 1214 t/oïnea ' riîiA/er* held 

land in the town of Ferth {Liixr Ecelesk de Scan, Edinbui^h, 1843); 

in 1265 ' Ediiha le Tynekere' lived at Wallingford, in Berkshire 

(Bist.MSS. Com. 6th B^poH. 1878); in UIZ &• Tincker' a.ndL'Wmiam 

de Tyneker ' lived in Huntiagdonshire (Lower's Patronym. BHt. from 

' MsuchesCsr, )!>S0: repnidiicsd and ameDded uuil«r Ihe titlc of Karli/ Annula a/ lk( 
Qypêiti in /ingland. in vol. i, of our Journal, pp. 5-24, 

î Ricefl for thr Mïf intemEnnm of lfl49.1(W<', 
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Sund. Bot.); and before 1294 'Ralph Tinder' hod a house at 
Morpeth, in Korthamberland (HUt. MSS. Corn,. Uh Report, 1878). 
Ail thèse seem to bave had fîxed abodes, and not to hâve been of the 
Bame itinérant claas with wbich we now associate ail tinkers, and 
which used to require the epithet ' wandering ' to distingnish them."^ 
To the same purpose as the opinion expressed in this last sentence is 
Mr. Crofton'e obaerv&tion made ebewhere,^ tbat "aU Gypsies may be 
pedlarB, brasiers, or tinkers, but the reverse may not follow." 

While it is qnite true that althougb many Oypsies are tinkers 
yet ail tinkers are not necesaarily Gypsies, an argument which 
applies to the past as well as to the présent, it must be pointed ont 
that the possession of a fixed abode does not preclnde the " tinker " 
from beÎDg also a " Gypsy." As an illustration of this we hâve the 
case of a well-known Scottish Gypsy of l^t century, who was the 
possessor and occupier of a house in the small town of Biggar, 
Lanarkshire.' That this man was a représentative of the caste 
known as " tinklers " or " Gypsies " there can be no doubt. If be 
was not a Gypsy, then Simson'a History (wbicb certainly constraes 
that Word too liberally) is altogether erroneously named, and none of 
the people described by him were really Gypsies. A similar instance 
is that of William Marshall, whom Sir Walter Scott refers to^ as 
" the Caird [Tinker] of Barullîon, King of the Gypsies of the Western 
Lowlands," who is pictured as Uving in a cottage at Polnure, in 
Galloway, in 1789.' Now, both of thèse men, who were undoubtedly 
Gypsies if Scotland contained any Gypsies during the eighteenth 
century, combined the position of house-dweller with that of vagrant. 
Many similar modem examples, in the British Islands and on the 
Continent, might be adduced ; but that would lead us from the point. 
What is of more importance is to observe that the two house-dwell- 
ing "tinkers" just mentioned were not exceptional spécimens of 
theîr class. A whole street at Kirk-Yetbolm was called " Tinkler 
Row," because it waa inbabited entirely by those very people who 

' Tadori, pp. 1-2. 

> Xela and Queria, Jaly 8, 1S76 (5th Séries, tL). 

1 Tbu wu M>tthaw Biillie, son of the Matthew Baillie irho Hgnn* in Slmson's Hit- 
tory of the Oyjinu (pp. 196-228). His koiue ia mentioned in Biggar and the Hmae oj 
FUming (V^n\iaT%\i, 1B67, pp. 413-14), nhere it il atated that "the t«ck entnnce bu lils 
initiale, M. B., and the date 17S2, aloog with the letten M. E., C. I., and a masan'e mark. 
The tille-deeils b«ar that the property waa diepooed to 'Matthew Baillle, Indweller in 
Biggar, and Uargaiet Campbell, hia apoase, in conjnnct fee and liferent, and to John 
Baillie, eldeet son ottbe «aid Matthew Baillie by bis fint miirria^, in fee ae to oae half, 
■nd lo Rachel and Elizabetb Baillie. ditugblen of the aaid Matthew Baillie and Margnret 
Campbell, w to the other half.' " 

Id tiii "Additional Note" ta Ouy MaimeTwg. 

' BttuheoMCt Magaane, Angunt 1S17, 
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spent their summera as wandering tinkera. Mention may aiso be 
made of a llnkler Eow in Edinburgh and a Tinklet Kow in New- 
caatle,* while an allusiou mode by an Eoglish writeï of the sixteeuth 
century sbows tbat certaio streets in Soutbwatk, London, were tben 
inbabited by tinkers.^ But, in the absence of any strong indication 
tbat tbe inbabitants of those atreets in the towns jiist named were 
DOt merely sedentaty tinsmiths, thèse examples may ' be pasaed 
over. It 13 sufficient to remark tbat the dwellers in the " Tinkler 
Eow " of Kirk-Yetholm were those very people who, living a nomadic 
life durîng the greater part of the year, hâve always been regarded as 
most unqueBtîonably Scottieh Gypsies. 

Of thèse Yetholm "tinklers" a writer of the year 1847 says: 
" Tbey bave pbysical marks in their dusky complexion, their Hindoo 
featnres, and their black penetrating eyea, peculiar to themselves, and 
still broader peculiarities of a moral kind . . . wbich defy ail doubt 
as to tbeir being in a very emphatic sensé Gypsies."' If tbis writer 
is to be trusted, thèse Yetbolm " tinklers " were racially Gypsies ; 
but it ought to be atated tbat thèse people are uow dispersed, an<i 
therefore nothing can be done in tbe way of verifying tbis descrip- 
tion, wbich is not borne ont by the complexion of the kte " Queen 
Esther," or her still surviving daughter, Nevertbeless, the teatimony 
of the writer of 1817 ia quite in agreement with that obtained by 
Mr. Hoyiand thirty years earlier. " So strongly remarkable is tbe 
[Yetholm] Gypsey caat of countenance, tbat even a description of 
. them to a étranger, who has had no opportunity of formerly seeing 
them, will enable him to know them wherever he meets with them," 
"The progeny of sucb alliances [nianiages between Yetholm Gypsies 
and nop-Gypsies] bave almost universally the tawny complexion and 
fine black eyes of the Gypsey parent, whether father or mother." 
Moreover, the Yetbolm langiu^e, as recorded by Baird and Simson, is 
so clearly a dialect of Romanes, that it entirely bears out the belief 
tbat at one time or another those Kirk-Yetholm people and tbeir 
language were essentially Gypsy. 

" I bave known the colony between forty and fîfty years," says a 

■ Referred to in RkliardsoD's Lotal Hùlorian'i TabU Book, LoDdon, 1814, vol. iv. p, 
307. 

' 9ee Vie Rogua and VagabaruU of Bhaktpere't Youth, compUed by Hesars. Vila uul 
PnrniïsH for the Early EDgliab Teit Society, nprint of 1880, pp. SA niul 59. The sixtecDlh- 
centniT writer (HanDau) there qaoted 9tal«a that io onlcr to recovcr « caldron of hi« which 
h>d been stoleu he sent one of his luea to Loodon, "and there gave warniug in Soth«ark«. 
Kent Stnte, and BarmeMy SCnvte, to ail tfae T^nckara there dwclliDg, that if any ancli 
CBudron came tbether ta lie aold, the bringar thei«ar shoiild be stayed, and promised twenty 
ehylllng» for a reward." 

ï OtnettoT BfScnlland, Rdinbnrgb, 1847, >.v. " Kirk\VlboIni." 
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nriter of about the year 1816.* " Ât ni}' first remembrance of tbein 
they were colled the TivMers (Tinkers) ot Yetholm, from the maies 
being chieây then employed in mending pots and other culioaiy 
utensils, especially în their pérégrinations through the hilly and less 
popoloua parte of the country. . , . Their résidence . . . is at Eirk- 
Yetholm, and chiefly confined to one row of houses or atreet of that 
town, whîch goes by the name of Tinkler lîow. Most of them hâve 
leasea of their possessions, granted for a term of nineteen times nine- 
teen years, for payment of a small sum yearly, something of the 
nature of a quit-rent. There is no tradition in the neighbourhood 
concerning the time when the Gypsies first took up their résidence at 
that place, nor whence they came, Most of their leases, I believe, 
were granted by the family of the Bennets of Gmbet, the last of 
whom was Sir David Bennet, who died about sixty years ago." 

In order to understand still better the position of thèse people, 
it is uecessary that the foUowing additional statement, by the aame 
writer, be quoted : — 

" I remember that about fortj-five yeaiB ago [aboiit 1770], being then Appren- 
ties to a writer [soliciter],' who was in use to receÎTe the rente as well as the sniall 
duties of Kiik- Yetholm, he sent me there wîth a list of namee, and a statement of 
wbat was due ; recommending me to applj to the landlord of the public-hoiise, in 
the Tillage, for anj information or assiatance which I might need. 

" Aft«r waiting a long time, atid receiring pajment frora most of the feuers, or 
rentallers, I obserred to hira that none of the persons of the names of Faa, Young, 
Bljthe, FlecLie, etc., who stood at the bottom of the liât for small sums, hud conie 
to meet me, nccording to the notice given by the Baron Officer ; and proposed send- 
ing to infurin them that the; were delaining me, and to requeit their immédiate 
■ttendance. 

" The landlord, witb a grave face, inquired whether my niaster had desircd me 
to aak mone; from those men. I said, *Not particularly ; but they stood on the 
liât.' 'Se Isee,' said the landlord ; 'but had yourmastet been herchimself, hedid 
not dore to atk nwnty from them, either as mil or/ai-duly. Ht know» thaï tt in 
(W good a» if il toere in kii pociet. They irill pay whrii Uieir own (tmc nwnr*, 
ttt( do not îike to pay at a »et timt vnik thr reit of the Barony ; and ttill le»« 
to be craved."^ 

" 1 accordÎDgly retiimed without their moaey, and reported progress. I found 
that the landlord waa right. My master Mâd with a smile that it waa unnecessary 
lo send to them, after the previous notice froni the Baron Officer ; it wae enough if 
I had receired the money, if offered. Their rent and feu-duty waa brought 
to tbe office in a few weeks. I need scarcely add, those persons ail belonged to 
the tribe," 

From thèse extracts, then, it will he seen that the Yetholm 
Gypsies of 1770 were a privileged class, holding their allotments, or 
cottages, " for payment of a small sum yearly ; something of the 



1 Quoted by Hoyiand in his Hhlivicitt Surrty o/lht Gypries, York, 1816, p. 
î Eïidently in ilis neigbbouring town of K*!"". 
* ItKljciaïd in original, 
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Datute of a qnit-rent." No pressnie waa bronght to bear upon them, 
as upon tbe other tenants, when they did net come forward with 
their rents upon the stated day. And thèse possessions were beld 
upon leases granted by the former lords of the raanor, whose Une 
ended about the year 1755; and thèse leases were issued for the 
long period of thtee hundred and sixty-one years. 

Although otiiei interesting accounts might be quoted with regard 
to tbe Yetholm Gypsies, îf our présent limita permitted, it is enough 
to pass from the statements just made to the considération of anotber 
section of tbe same people, situated also in southem Scotland. 

" The name of Tinkler continues to be found in old charters to a 
comparatively late period," says one writer,^ in the course of a 
discussion upon this question. " Tbus it appears in an old charter, 
of which I hâve an extract before me, referring to the lands not far 
from Hightae, where the Gipaies — the Faas, the Kennedys, etc., ' the 
Eing's kindly tenants,' as they were caiïed — long lived, and where 
some of their descendants, I believe, are still living. The charter is 
dated May 31, 1439, tbe third yeai of James ii. It is by John 
Halliday of Hodholm (now Hoddam), by wbicb he wadsetts [mort- 
gages] bis lands called Holcroft, a coteland, wbicb was sometime 
belonging to William de Johnstone, and two oxgangs of land, wbich 
are called the TynUeT's lands, in the tenement of Hodliolm and lord- 
shîp of Annandail, to John de Carrutheris, Laird of Mousewald, for 
10 1., money lent him ' in bis grete myserie,' dated Mousewald." * 

This évidence of Mr. Ramage's, if it be reliable thioughout, is 
certainly the most important contribution to this question. The 
mère mention of " the Tynkler's lands " in a charter of 1439 is, taken 
by itself, of minor importance ; because we bave already seen that 
tbere are références of that kind as early as the tweiftb century. 
But wben Mr. Ramage implies that the Tinklers there alluded to 
were of the weU-kuown Scotch Gypsy tribes of Faa and Kennedy, 
and that thèse Faas and Kennedys were no other thau " the king's 
kindly tenants" of Lochmaben, he points to the résidence of 
Gypsies in that part of Scotland as far back as an era that mlgbt 
almost be styled " prebistoric." We know that the district he 
speaks of, which is included under the more comprebensive name of 

1 Ur. C. T. lUinage ; Xolei aiid Qutria, Januarf 1G, 1876 (5th 3«ries, r. ). 

ï ThsTemiiiiderofMr. Ramige's sUtemants îd this place niay »s well be given hère, 
«ince it fnrDishes anotber Ihougb a mors modem instance or the aame kind. He adda: 
"The name alao TynktUari* Mnliug [i.e. TinUer'a mailing or fanu, from the word maU= 
rent], near Inchinnan, appeara in an old doonment, dated Afril 23, 1530, in a dispute 
betwetn the Counteaa Dowager of Lennoi *nd John Sympill of Fulwid, (inoted by Sir W. 
Frnaer in ha «ork entitled The Ltnnex (voL il p. 235)." 
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Lochm&ben, had a lai^e Gypsy population io the eighteenth century.' 
And Mr. £araage says, in effect, that this population was no other 
tlian tlie peculiar and privileged caste known as " the king's kindly 
tenants." 

The " kindly tenants " of mediseval Scotland are defined as 
" feudal tenants, termed kindly, from the ciicumstance of their being 
natives, boni on those lands which had been posseased by their 
ancestors for many générations. Such persons were seldom ejected, 
so long as they paid the almost nominal rents of those land^, which 
they were thus permitted to occupy by a sort of hereditary tîtle, 
after the decease of the former tenant. They were styled Nativi in 
old chartera," ' 

Such were " kindly tenants " in gênerai. Those specially known 
as " the king's kindly tenants of Lochmaben " are thus mentioned by 
Sir Walter Scott :— 

" I cannot diBmisa the subject of Lochmaben vithout noticîng an extraordinuy 
ftud anomalouB clsas of landed proprietora, who dwell in the neighbourhood of that 
burgh. Thèse are the' inhabitunts of four small vUlagea, oear the aucient castle, 
oalled the Four Towna of Lochmaben. They thernselvea aie termed the king's 
rentoilera, or kindlj tenants ; under which dénomination each of them bas a right, 
of an allodial nature, to a email pièce of ground. It is said that thèse people are 
the descendants ef Robert Bruce's menials, to whom be assigned, in reward of 
their faithfnl Bervice, theie portions of land, burdened only with the payment of 
certain quit-rents, and grassums, or fines, upon the entry of a new tenant. .... 
This possession, by rental, or by simple eutry upon the rent-roll, was ariciently a 
commoD and peculiatly sacred species of property granted by a cbief to his faithful 
followers. . . . Fortunately for the inhabitants of the Four Towns of Loch- 
maben the maiim that the king can never die prevents their right of property 
from reverting to the Crown. . . . [An attenipt having been made iast century 
to dispossess them] the Tent«ller9 united in thcIr common defence ; and, having 
etated their immémorial possession, together with soine favourable clauses in 
certain old Acte of Parliament, enacting that the king'a poor kindly tenants of 
Lochmabaii should not be hurt, they finatly previûled in an action before the 
Court of Session. . . . The kindly tenants of Lochmaben lire (or at leastlived 
till lately) mueh sequestered from their neighbours, marry among themselves, and 
ate distinguished from each other by sobriquets, according to the ancient Border 
custom. You meet among their writings with such naraes as John Out-bye, Will 
In-bye, White-flsh, Red-6sh, etc. They are tenacioualy obstinate in defence of 
their privilèges of commonty, etc., which are numerous. Their lands are, £n 
gênerai, neatly enclosed and weU cultivated, and they fonn a conteuted and 
industrious little communtty. 

" Many of thèse particutars are eitracted from mss. of Mr. Syme, writer to 
the signet. Those who are desirous of more information may consult Craig, 
De Fendit, lib. ii., dig. 9, sec 24." ' 

> Sitason, p. ^1 n. " Some of thèse villages [in the south of Scotland] are almost 
entirel; occupied b; Gypeita. James Ilogg is reported, in Blackicood'i JUagaiine, to ssf 
that Lochmaben la 'atocked' with ttiem." 

' Pitcairn's Criminel Triali, Edinbiirgh, 1833, vol. iii p. 366 n. 

> The MtntWtl»]/ o/ tht ScoUith Bardtr ! note lo "The Lochmaben Barper." 
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To Scott's account may be added a référence to another writer, 
who States that the ancestors of " kindly tenants " in général were of 
the claes of " villeym {adscripti glehœ), . . . literally slaves," and 
that those of Lochmaben were probably freed at tlie end of the 
thîrteenth century ; after which " they got the name of /ree tenants, 
and afterwards the king's kindly te-nants." This writer mentions the 
principal surnames of those Lochmaben people, among which are 
many well-kuown South-Scottish names, common to Qypsies and to 
non-Gypsies. It is noteworthy that he does not iiiclude the name of 
" Faa " among thèse.' 

Neither of the writers last quoted give any hint that they 
regarded " the king's kindly tenants of Lochmaben " as Gypsiea, or 
even as tinkers. This silence is undoubtedly not to be ignored. On 
the otber hand, James Hogg, who was intiniately acquainted with 
the Scottish Borderland, states tliat Lochmaben was " stocked " with 
Gypsies ; while Mr. Eamage saya ontright that those " kindly tenants " 
were Gypsies, and had dwelt there from time immemoriaL What îfi 
even more important ia the fact that this peculiai Lochmaben caste 
existed on a footing nearly identicsl with that of the Yetholm Gypsies, 
In either case, we hâve a privileged class of "rentallera," holding 
theîr property on " an almost nominal lent," and understood to hâve 
occupied that position for an unknown number of centuries. 

When, therefore, the peculiar position and unknown history of the 
Yetholm " Tiuklers " is considered, tt^ether with the peculiarities 
attaching to the possibly kindred caste at Lochmaben, and with the 
known existence of " Tinklers " in Scotland as far back as the twelfth 
century (as witnessed by documents — not to speak of tradition and 
archœology) — it is diffîcult to avoid the déduction that Gypsies were 
known in Scotland as early as the twelfth century. OiUy, it ia 
necessary to prove first that "Tinkler" is truly synonymous with 
" Gypsy." 

And this is very far from being proved at présent. There is no 
doubt that " tinker " or " tinkler " bas very often been employed as 
équivalent to " Gypsy." For example, tbe parish of £aglesham, in 
Eenfrewshire, is stated to hâve been formerly much " oppressed " hy 
" Gypsies, commonly called tinklers, or randy beggara."^ And the 
writer of an article in an Ediuburgh journal of the year 1818 
speaks of " the Gypsies, or Tinklers, as they are generally called 

I For tbia nference see Lùchtaahm Fivt Bundred Yeari Ago, b; the Ber. W. Qrabam, 
EdÎDbitcgb, ISflS, cb. vii, &e« aiso Bcll'a DiciUmary of tht Law of Scotland, 7tb éd., Edin- 
bui^h, 1890; a.v. "Kindly Teimnla, or Rentsllers," and " Lochmalftn. " 

' Statietical Acconnl of Scotland, Edinbnrgh, 1791, vol. iL 124. 
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in tbe count^ of Lanark." Of this n&à§e there can be no queB- 
tion. Further, the awarthy complexion of the " tinkler " is seen, 
for exaniple, in the aong whîch Simson givea as aung \yy Scottish 
peasant-motliers to theit babies — 

" Hiufa f e, biuh ;e, dînoa fret jre, 
The btaek Tinkler winiiK get ye." 

Nevertheless, distinct évidence haa not hitherto been produced to 
show that the " tinkler " of the centuries preceding the fifteenth was 
of swarthy complexion, and those who are disposed to belîeve that he 
was not are quite entitled to assume that incoming Gypsies of tnie 
Bomani blood hâve leavened an earlier white-skinned " tinker " stock 
within the last three or four centuries. 

Equal doubt attaches to certain références which Mv. Crofton 
and others hâve assnroed as possibly, if not probably, indicating 
Gypsies ; for example, an Act of the Scottish Parliament of the year 
1449 directed against "sorners [people who forcibly quartered them- 
aelves upon othera], over-liers, and masterful beggars, with horse, 
hounda, or other goods." Thia Act, it has been pointed out,' aima at 
a claas answering to the earlier Gypsies of the Continent, as desciibed 
by Krantz ; and there is no doubt that the comparison ia a tnie one. 
Moreover, we find that when " Egyptians " eventually corne to be 
uamed in the Scottish Acta of Parliament, the Act directed against 
them ia also directed against people addicted to the habits which the 
edict of 1449 aima at suppressing. Not only that, but thèse habite, 
and other characteristics of such people, are precisely the habits and 
characteriatics of the Scottish Gypsies as thèse are portrayed in 
Simson's Hûtary. But, again, this difficulty occurs. If we accept 
the Act of 1449 as referring to Gypsies, although it doea not name 
them, then there is no reason why we should limit ourselves to so 
modem a date as 1449 for évidence of the présence of Gypsies ia 
Scotlaud, because there are very good giounds for believiog that the 
clasB of people legislated against in 1449 had existed in Scotland for 
a long period prior to that date. Whether such people were really 
Oypsies has never been convincingly demonstrated. 

Thus, after considération of tlie various stateraents made above, 
the point to be established seems to be this — Did Gypsies inhabit 
ScoUand for a mucli longer period than ia popularly aupposed 
although (for one reason or another) tbey are not designated by the 
name of " Egyptian " until the fifteenth century ? Or did they enter , 

' VoL î, or ow Journal, p. 6. 
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Scotland for the first time în the iifteenth century, and, finding there 
an alreody-existÎDg caste of Domadic, "magic-working" tinkers, 
muggers, pediars, ballad-singers, mouiitebanks, etc. (as unquestion- 
ably there was), proceed to affiliate themselves with those castes, 
whom they eventually leavened to a considérable degree with Bomaui 
blood and Eomani speech ? As a matter of personal opinion I may 
say that the former of thèse two questions is the one which, for 
various reasons, I am disposed to answer in the affirmative. But 
those who take the opposite view hâve much to say in support of 
their belief. It is certainly the case that no instance of tlie applica- 
tion of the term " Gypsy " or " Egyptian " to any caste wîthin the 
British Islands at any period preceding the âfteenth century has yet 
heen brought to light 

Having thiis cousidered, to at least as great an extent as our 

space allows, the question of Gypsy-like castes not styled " Gypsies " 

or " Egyptiana," we may pass on to examine the varions références to 

people 80 designated. David MacBitchie. 

{To be continued.) 



-A VOCABULAKY OF THE SLOVAK-GYPSY DIALECT. 
Bt E. von Sowa. 

(Contintied.) 



Lahàrdi, S., a. f. (in nooe of tbe otber 
diolacts ; cf. Mod Greek \affpl{ia, to 
fjlow, to buin ; \aPpdbioi', bot place), 
biaad;. Avl'om aTide yekh kapal'i he 
wmgVom viange trine bnuÂârenge 
labàriTi^l netit into an ion and 
asked for bnuidy for three kreuzers. 

LdbAikoi, S., b. di. (vlg. SIot. ()) fiotn the 
Oenn. Laib), loof (of bread). 

LacMrav, *U. ; lacharav, M. W. (Gr. 
wanting ; Hng., Bbm.), Jel. 3, 85 
( = SI.), tiO make ready, put up (a bed). 

Ldcho, M. W., K., S., adj. ; comp. ftder, 
sup. naifakr (Ur. lacho ; comp. laûhe- 
der; Hng., Bbm.=SI.), good. Làcho 
lau, an ol»l, "deep" Gypay word. 

iAchei, tAr. corap. feder, well j 
lurau Ûchci, to beuefit, S. AvJm 



amenje (Mrfa/wier— So it «ill bo bettar 
for u«. Often UUhet b used in the 
conteit of a taie, meaning : Well, 
thea. ImAr avd o dralco»; iàehtt, 
ush mangt o drakot kamtl te xal — 
Already the dragon comea; well, then, 
the dragon aliead; deaires to eat 

Lidi-jaji, M. W., Tb. itt. (MikL, M. W. 
lii. 83, refera làdi to Gr. lodava, to 
dwell), to go ta ItTO with. Yavai 
làdi ki-y-o roma — That we may go 
and lire with the Qjpsies, M. 

Laj, loch, S., Idch, M. W., s. f. (Gr., 
Hng., fihm. lajj, thame, dishonour. 
Yoit hoê igen, tain ad, ond-t bàri 
taj — Ee, her fother, wu much 
ashomed. 
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Lajavav man. S., vb. refl. (6r. lajava ; 
Hng. lajav ; Bhm. lajav man), to b« 
ashamed, to be afraid. Toi pet Aika- 
itar na Îajaltu—B.e was not afraid of 
ADjbody. 

LaJcÔm, S., adv. (Slov. î), slowlj (î) 
HaT hi te denàthel, ckak laiom ai'ebo 
«mJon»/— How ought he to fly, but 
sloirly or quickly î (cf. tvcdom). 

Land'àrau, a.. S., vb. itr. (Or. wanting ; 
Rm. nayarau, tt,\ nayovan, itr.; Bhm. 
land'àvaii, to knead, to sieep — Jes. 65), 
to bathe. Papak oda Irin, rdid'a g&e 
tmd-o rih^ihyt U land^érel — Theu the 
three girls went ioto the pond to 
bathe. 

Làt^itii, *M., 8, m. pL (cf. the follow- 
ÎDg), cbain. 

LiiUioi, M. W., St b, m. (Mag. lânn), 

Lau, S. lav, E., s. m. (Gr., Bhm. (an ; 
Hng. alav, word, uame), word. 

Lau, S. ; lav, Uwo, K., Tb. tr. pf. ; t/'om, 
Vd'om, 8. ; l'U'oTii, M. (Gr. Hvn ; pL 
linoi'^ug.lav; pf. Kifom; Bhin.Iavi 
pt. pf. lHo). 1. To take, to seize : Le 
liuke IQ me dau — Take whal I gire 
you. Kana avl'as oda drakos, pâle la 

. tf«— Wheathe dragon came (then) 
he seized her. 2. To ohtain : Inick 
Ai rald'a jungâleder h-o romts len — In 
other cases girls are uglier and mariy, 
neTerthelesB (lit. obtain a hiisband). 
3, To begin : Ee râfi desh àri Ue o 
Toma U baihavel-^ïn the CTening at 
ten o'clock, the Gjpsies began to make 
music. Lan man — To rise, to make 
one's-Eelf ready. Peu itat yekh medv- 
yed'i» ke i/eitAo lukhaha — There roae a 
b«ar, tt^ther with a îox. 

.I>au(a,Iairu(a,S,,R.f.{Mod.GreekXaoiîrai 



Rum. laiM ; Gr. laxtla, p. 330 ; Hng, 
liix>\i(a ; Bhm. iraoting), lute. 

I/aviaria,lavttt6,Tit,&. ; lacotiirû, M.W., 
s, m. ; Rum. IKutarû), murician, 

Làh), S., adj. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. loko). 
I. Light: fana hi làki Icashluni 
rovVi — Por it is a light wooden stick. 
S. Easy ; Loktt te vakerd — EaeiJy 
said. Cf. s. xudau; Polàiei,pdokÔTt», 
8., slowly. 

Làio, S., M. W. (Gr., Hng. Ido ; Bng., 
Bhm. lolo), red, brown. Lâlo ehirikio, 
eaglo (lit. biown biid). 

Lmi, S., 8. m. (Gr., Hng., Bhm.-SL), 
aalt. 

Lopata, S., B. f. (Slov, lopata), shoveL 

L6f au, S., vb. itr., and 

Lôfwau, S.; tofowiv, M. W., vb. 
itr. tr. (Gr, Hng, wanting ; Bhm. 
tot'dvav, Jeâ. 66), to be delivered of 
a child. fana lot'il'as, ehas o ckàvmv 
bàw — Wben she was delivered, the 
child was large. Vdcke sbvkâre 
prinUo lot'il'a» — A pretty prince wa» 
bom ; Mikl., M. W., liL 80. 

Lave, M. W., S., s. m. pi. (Gr. lovo ; Bhm. 
làoo, coin ; Hng.°>Sl.), money ; cf. s. 

Lu^i, S., s. m. (Germ, Lu/l, but heard 
sometîmes even in vig. Slov.), air, 

Luteitâno, M.W.,adj. (from thefollow- 
ing. The adj. is not noted in Gr., 
Hng., Bhm.), railitary. Luhtfàno 
màro, military service (lit. soldiers' 
bread, cf. s. gatikâno). In the aen- 
tence, Oda lento kralia f^ieud'at peike 
hiktstàne mÂreake — That young king 
told hia Boldiem, M., it is used as a 
collective term for " soldiers," 

Luketio, M., S., B. m. (Gr., Bbin. want- 
Ing; HDg. = SL), Boldier. 



Lados (r. Vadot), K., s. m. (Slov, lad). L'en, S., s. f. (Gr., Rra., Bhm. îen ; Hng. 

not noted), rivulet, river. 
L'eiteha, S., s. C (Mag. lencse), lentU. 
L'munkot, S., s. f. (vlg. Slov. lenuvk ; 

Germ. Zoftnuny), pay (of a Boldier). 
XVsA, K., S., oonj, (Slov. îieX), though, 

bnt ; used as in Slov. 
L'a'inav, M. , ItHnav, M. W,, vb. itr. 

(Slov. Wef ), to fly. 



L'aiAinav. M. W., vb. tr. (Slov. The 

original TB not known to me), to 

breed, to yean, 
L'eho, 3,, conj. (Slov. hbo), for ; used aa 

in Slov. 
L'egedaVf s. l'ijau. 
i'ràeto, M. W., s, f., and 
L'dcetova, "M., e. f. (Mag. tlôhotii; Bhm. L'ijau, S. ; Hjav, M, W., K, ; legeda\ 

leketova), npron. cf. legediAai, MikL, M. W., x. 418 
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vb. tr. 3pB. pres, sg. ; ï'ijW, pi. j l'ijan, 
8., pf. ; l'igtd'ota, S, (Gr, Eni. want- 
ing ; Hng. Ujav ; Bhni. tijav), to 
carry, to bring. l'oit pitke jdnle o 
manv*ka,h(iirijan bile» — They meant 
the people, that thej (the robbers) 
coTTj a hog. 

L'ijAvav, K-, Tb. tr. (Or., Hng. Ujaviiv), 
to bring, to can;. 

L'a, S., a. m. {Gr. Hr ; Gr., Hng., Bhm. 
m ; Bbm. nieaning : passport), letter, 
billet 

L'iioro, S., a. m. (dim. of the aame), note 
billet. 

L'inai, *M., s. m. {Gr. nilai ; Hng. 
nQai; BbDi. = SI.},summer. 
liwtye, in summer time, M. W. 

L'ind-ra, S.; indra, M. W., a. f, (Gr. 



lindr ; Hng. lindri ; Bhm. lindra, 

Jeé. 385), sleep, alumber ; cf. a. bàro. 
L'indTol'ovav, M. W., K. ; indral'ovav, 

M, W. i indrai'ovau. S., vb. ilr. (Gr., 

Hog. wantmg; BboL lindraiôvati, 

Jeâ. 385), to slumber. 
L'iàMihi, S., s. r. (SIoT. liiaika), butter- 

fly. 
L'iMca, S.,a.f. (liika), fox. 
L'ithi, S. ; itefti, M. W., a. f. (Gr., Em., 

wanting ; Bbm. liUki), tree, fruit-tree, 

S. ; beeohtree, M. W. 
Xr'uMnau-man, S., Tb. refl. (Slov. 

ï'uhida), U) please. 
L'Mo, S. ; l'vto, K., adv. (Slov. V^to), 

aorrj ; (Genn. lâd). Le$kt igm hi 

l'ùlo pal laie — He is vety aorry for 



M. 



Ma, M. W., K., S., adv. (Gr, Hng., 
Bhm.'<Sl.), nut, don't (probibitive). 
Madara/ — Don't fear. Ani mangt 
hiyaba, nia vakxT — But don't apeak to 

MtKkiki, S-, s. pi. (Mag. màciik, kind of 
rorinaceoUB food), dumplingu. 

MAcho, 8. j madio, M. W., a. m. (Gr., 
Hng. 'nuuho ; Bhm. mAcko), fiah. 

Maxot, M. W., S., a. m. (Slov. mach). 



majtter, fjoni 
nojt/oi), pro- 



horse. Papale) leetar mangel: ax 
laso mro, de man varuo — Ag^n he 
begged him : Oh, my eoldier, give me 
Bomething ! 

Mâitush, S. ; •Bianuah, K,, s. m. (Gr., 
Hng., Bhm. 'manuih), luan. Whilat 
gajo is opposite to rom, mtiniuA meana 
a inan in gênerai. Tu tal làeho 
indnujh— You are a good man. 

ytanuthàlo. S., adj. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. 
vantini;), of a man. MamuhàXo mat 
— Fleflh of a man, 

Mamtshaïui, a., M. W., adj. (Or., Hng., 
Bhm. wanting: Gr. forming wanxithi- 
jtaiM), of a man. 

Man-ttàtAi, M. W., S., a. f. (Gr., Hng. 
manuikni; Bhm.» 81-}, woman (in 
gênerai). E j^iiri mawuhÀi dxAat 
pedit i^f) mri devUt—tba old 
woman prayed to Ood. 

Manuàiàro, S., s. m. (dim. of mdntuA), 

Mar. See iinài: 

Marau, S. ; marav, M. W., K., *b. tr. 
pt. pf. ; mdrdo, 8. ; mardo, madlo, 
M. W. (Gr. inàraea ; Hng. manti' ; 
Bbm. mdrav). 1. To beat, to atrike, 
to punish (Ood) : Ma Jceren lake 
odova, l'fbo amen mro devel maria — 
Don't injure her (lit. make her that), 
for God would (will) punish us.' 2. 
13 alKO "to kiir'i cf. Engl. G. nor, tnoroea, Smart- 
troftOD's D. o/Ute E. O., p. Ui ; Spiin. G. tnarar, marclar, D. G. de C. D. del dial. Oit. p. 
113; G«mi. mATava, Liel.kh, DU Zig, p. 145, and otbera. Tbat meaning it hosnotfct 
obtaiDed lu tLe Eaatern dialsct*. 



MaiiCrot, S., a, m. (SIo 

Germ.), master. 
Maitloa, S., a. m. (Sloi 

perty, fortune. 
âfarii«i,S.,a.f.(SIoT, nmlina), raapberry. 
Mamuxori, *M s. f , i.loe-tree. 
Mamui, K., prp. (Gr., Bhin. = SI., Hng. 

wanting), toward, opposite. Yavat 

maMtiye{ = mamui e) dai — Lct ns go 

to meet mother, K. 
Mangados, mangado, M. W. (of. manga- 

do$kéro, tnaiiga<UiU, mangadéi/a), a. m. 

adj. (froin the foUowing, coiicerning 

the fonn, cf. ekvigerilo), 1. beggar ; 

S. of OT belooging to a beggar. Mati- 

gade kandri, beggara' clothea. 
Mangau, S., tK tr. itr. (Or. inangava ; 

Hng., Bhm. matigav), lo beg (for). 

MatigVa» petit oie TOâlar yekhe gratte» 

— He begged the gentleman for a 
' In otber dialecte thîs verb 
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To Bting, S. : Suvetttsa tul màrtta— 
Thej will sting tbee with needlee. 
Màrd'<H!aK,a.,S.,vh.itr.(Gi.maTd'ovava; 

Ung., Bhm. not noted), to be beaten. 

Bixo me igen mÀrd'il'om — Indeed, 1 

hâve been been beaten verj much. 
MariaAUcot, a., M. W., b. m,, calce. 
Màriben, M. W., a. m. (Gr., Hng. 

maribe ; Bhm. mariben), battle, fight. 
Marne, a., K., adv., to-morrow ; aot 

conârmed b; m; Gf paies. 
Màniiaau, S., vb. tr. (Slov. mdrntf ), to 

lavish, to squander. 
Mâro, M., S. ; mon», K., a. ic. (Gr. 

matiro, mamo, màro), bieod ; cf. s. 

luktitdno, tatikàiio. 
Mardro, K., s. m. (dim. of màro), bread. 
Mai, K., S., s. m. (Gr., Ung., Bbm. =SI.), 

flesh. 
Maiàrù (concluded from tbe folloviug), 

8. ; mttàrit, M. W. (mudro, Dom. pi.), 

B. m. (SloT. matiar), butcher. 
Ma*àr$ko, S., adj. (Slov. mddartky), of 

or belonging to a butcher. Matàr^ 

tova/rithi», butcher's boj, 
Ma*(i, ) M. W. (the nom. not stated ; cf. 

ma*iaiaT, obi. sg.), B. t. (Slov. mast'), 

lutlve, ungneot. 
MoêKk&r, M. ; maàikar, S. ; mathkera, 

K., prp. ; Gr. meukart % Hng., Bhm. 

maMaiT. \. Axaùfig: AkaiikamiuKkàr 

pesU vakemoJi — Thua amoDg them- 

BelveB the; talked, M. Avel maïkkar 

inholde — He cornes amoug the Jewa, 

M. W. S. Betireen. 
iSaêkkarcd, a., S., adv. prp. (Gr. mai- 

karal ; Hng., Bhm. «SI.}, from the 

Ma»kkàre, M. W., S., adv. (Gr. maïkare ; 

Hng., Bhm. wantiog }), in the midat. 

Maïkkàre pr-o Utcr — la the midst of 

the honae, M. W. 
Moêkhiréiui, S.; inaékkarotu), M. W., 

adj. (Gt. c£ matkamtjw; Hug.,Bhm. 

wautiug), middle. 
Mafarav, M. W., vb. tr. (Gr. matt'arava ; 

Hng.'=SI. ; Bhm. not noted), to in- 

toxicate. 
Mufotiau, S., mat'ovau, M. W,, vb. itr. 

(Gr. matt'ovava ; Hng. matfovav ; Bhm. 



mat'ôvav), to get dnink. Mat'ovau 
mail, M. W., to intoxiuate one'e-aelf. 
Màt'hi, iiiâdix, S. ; malt, M. W., b. f. 
(Gr. miiii; Hng. mat'i; Bhm, nutCAin), 
&j, bee, every winged inaect. Yoi 
géri mon te ha* fixo ^ar nuif Ai — She, 
the unluckj (giil) moat hâve beeii 
silent like a flj. The mole was 
described by a Gjpay, probably 
ignorant of ita appearance, as Mdthi 
k-and-t phttu xaTtel, a fl; that digt in 
tbeeurtb. 
Màt'hori, S., a. f. (dioi. of the same), fly, 

gnat, inaect.^ 
MaUoxa, M. W,, a. f. (SI. iiiacodia), 

stepmother. 
Mayori*, S,, B. m. (Slov, major, froui 

Genn.), major. 
Me, M. K., 8. ; wianw ï 'K. (Gr., Hng., 
Bhm. m*), I. Marne, *K., occure iu 
Mante tvtar na àckàha — I will not 
atay widi thee. MÏTid'ar marne mtrùki 
— I shall die immediately, K. 
Medioi, S., B. m. (Slov. m«^, aword. 
if«it^M,S.,8.m.{Slov,m«i'W),bear. 
Meg, S., mtk, E., adv. (Mag. me'g ; 
Bhm.=Sl.). 1. Still; Mtghitkvlià- 
TtAer har angoder — She is still more 
beautiful than formerly. 2. Beyond 
that î He meg he leahre narodi avle — 
And beyond that (ï) his parents cam«. 
Mek, S., prtcl. (Serb. neka, MikL M. W. 
I. 2tS ; Hng. rtdc ; Bhm. mat, Jeà. 66), 
may. Mtk ehut'àTel tiiral — She may 
dry a cheeae. 
MelHo, S. 1 md'aio, màl-àlo, M. W., adj. 
(Gr., Hng. radido ; Bhm. md'&lo ; 
meauing in ail theae dial. dirty, ngly), 
black, a ; weak, M. W. 
Jtfd'inati, a., M. W.. vb. tt. (Slov. 

mailovaH), to paint. 
Men, M. W., S-, B. f. (Gr-, Hng., Bhm.=. 

SL), neck. 
Mer, K..,*^., conj, (Mag. mert ; Hng.^ 

SL), for ; (Germ. deim). 
Mtrau, S. ; merav, E., vb. itr. pt. pt ; 
mûio, mulo, S. (Gr. merava, pi. pf. 
muU), inolo, m«rdo ; Hng. merav ; 
Bhm. m-éro^), to die. 
Merihen, M. W.,a. m. (GT.,Hng. mmht; 



1 It h II common cnstom with alniont s]] Gyjisy tribes t^: 
lu niuniDg catunil olijects. The Slovatt Gypsiea, bo far a 
intcrest in thcm, wlieo they are of DO peculiar Mit. 

Even inh«a thej apsak Slovak, they iD(«rcliiiiige the nanien for batterflies, bées, beetl««, 
caterpUlars, etc., with one anotlier, and the objecta tbemHelTea they similariy cootousii. 
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Bhiti. = SI.), death. Tu tre meribntt- 
thar oTwfta — Thou wilt loee thy life 
(tienn. Iht wirit um ddn Leben 
itoninun}, n gingulor phrase. 

Mtfto, M. W., prp, (Serb. mttto), in- 
Htead. 

Milo, S., adj. (SloT. mil^, dew. 

MUvono*, K., s. m, (SIot, milion), 
million. 

Mffa, S., 8. £. (Slov. miVa), mile. 

Milinav, K., vb. tr. (Slov. milovatr), to 

Minarii, S., s. m. (Slor. mjyiuir), miller. 

MincA, S., s. f. (Gr., Hng. minj ; Gr. 
minth), vulva. 

Mind'ar, K., Û. } vmtdydr, M. ; mindiar, 
E., adr. (Mag. min^rt), immediately. 
instaiitlj. 

Minuta, S., s. f. (Slov. minita, fiom 
Genn.}, minute. 

Mimo, S,, adj. adv.! (Serb. mtrno), at 
peace, or quiet, Imar hi mimo — It 
ÏK ulready at peace. Kana man no 
dei mimo — If tbou dost not leave me 
in peace (Germ. icenn du mt> nieht 
Ruhe gibst, Slov. accordingly.) 

MUÏiaau, St th. tr. itr. (Slov. myilel'), 
to think. 

MlàCinav, M. W., yb. tr. (Sloï. mWfif ), 
to thragh. 

Mochkoshl *K. (Mag. moctkoi, dirtf ?), 
tobacco juice. 

Mozlo, S., 8. m. (Gr. wantiog ; Hng. 
motlo ; Bhm. « SI.), chest, coffin. 

Moxtàro, M. W., S. (dim. of the same), 
smaU chest. 

Mol, S., Wi, K., B. t (Gr., Hng., Bbm. 
mol), wine. 

Jtfoftnow, S., vb. tr. (Serb. molUi), to beg. 

Morarot, moraxitl M. W., a. m. (the 
nom. sg. not staled ; n. pL morara ; 
Mod. Greek liovpàpot ; Gr., Hng., 
Bhm. nanting), mason, bricklayer. 

Morau, S., vb. tr. (Gr. mwava, raorava., 
to rub, to pnrifj ; Hng. murav, to 
raap ; Bhni. mrfrof ), to grînd. 

Mordimv, M. W., vb. tr. (cf. Slov. 
Wiorioval', to kill 1), to plague, to vex. 

Mort, «M., K., S., s. m. voc. ; moro, 
MikI., M. W. viiL 18; HDg.=Sl. ; 
Bhm. morrt), friend '. comrade \ KaL 
Husband : VAti mort htr 6u(i~Qet 
up, husband, to your work. K. In 
Rom th-o Raihai, the father says lo hia 
son: Jà,ntt tu to more jaha laanUa. 



Jtforft, M. W., s. f. (Gr. nioHi ; Hng. 
in<ir(i'n ; Bhm. mort'A»), akin, leather. 

Mo^no, S., adj. (Slov. m<Aay), possible. 
Nàne mùihna vit* — It is impossible 
(lit. it ia not a possible thing). 

MTamori,, M. W., b. m. (Slov. Turamm-), 
marble. 

Mro, M., S-, K, *K ; nio, M. ; mir», 
*M. j miro, *K., pron, poas. foIlowiDg 
a TOC m. Bg. — it forma aometimea 
"mreya": Ax devla mreya / — Oh niy 
God i (Gr. mùiro, tao ; Hng. mwnro ; 
Hng., Bbm. mro), my. It is neces- 
sarilyused with devd, q.v. In addrees- 
ing aomebody it is used in the Bense 
of " my dear." Ax mmo mro, d« man 
varesol — Oh, my (dear) soldier, give 
me something, 

Mudàrau, S. ; murdàrav, M. W. ; mur- 
datae, K., vb. tr. (Gr. murdarava ; 
Hng. murderaa ; Bhm. wanting ?}, to 
kilL 

Mui, *K., S., m. obL eg. ; mot, S. (Gr., 
Hng., Bhm. mut), moutli ; S. face, 
•K. 

Mukau, S., vb. tr. (Gi. mukava ; Hng., 
Bhm. mtikav). 1. To leave : Zhi 
ydcke (/) berdi adai mukat — We wîU 
leave it hère a year, 2. To let loose : 
Chak man, rare lâche mantuAd, mititen 
— But let me loose my good people t 

3. To leave behind : Kaiia merava^ 
kojike m* odoTŒ mtiiava f — When 1 
ahall die, to whom shall I leave thati 

4. To relinquiah, to forsake : Sar me 
fiimen mukava, mre lâche manuAa f 
— How shall I forsake you, my good 
people î 

Mulano, S. i miiMno, M. W., adj. (Gr. 

mvlaiu) ; Hng. wanting ; Bhm. mu- 

Mno), dead, Nàne Âiko miUano — 

Nobodj died (Ut. U dead), S. Miiàno 

ahcro, death's head, M. W. 
Mido. Seemerou. 
Murdalo, S. ; murdàh, M. W., adj. (Gr. 

murdat ; Hng. murdalo ; Bhm. mur- 

dâlo), dead. 
Murdal'ovau, S., vb. tr. (Gr. ntur- 

dt^o-vava ; Hng. murdotoeatr ; Bhn. 

mvrdal'àvav), to die (partie, ani- 

Murih, M. W., S., s. m. (Gr. mur«A, 
mruth, valiant man ; Hng. munA, 
man, huBband ; Bhm. = SL, man, 
f elle w), lad, fellow. Mttutprwgârau, 
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hcn (u tal Ideko he zoràlo murih—l Slov. muuif, cf. Mikl, M. W. i. 25 ; 

perceive, thon art a good and Ttiliant Bbm. inutinav), ta b« obli^ied ; for the 

fellow. coDstructioD, cf. Amea tut mosi le 

Mnrvano, a., S., adj, (referred to Mag. cfttniu— We must raTiah thee. Mon 

mvrva, chaff, sweepingg) ; only in le kheleê—Tbim luitat dauce. Harvn 

murvano xeK, chimuey. ' $uma moêi U tikade Icax ki — The whole 

Miut, K, S., s. r. (Gr.=Sl. 1 Hng. mm, aum tbeyirere obliged ta ahow, where 

anniBhiii.=SI., hand; Jei. 67), hand, it ia. 

ann. Mvlrau, S., vb. itr. (Gr. mutrava; Hng. 

Muti, moai. S., vb. imp. (Tchk, musUi ; mutérau ; Bhm. mûtrau), miiigere. 



E E V I E W S. 



F. Hindes Groome'a Article " Gypsies " in Chamhers's EncyclopfEdia, 
Vol. V. 
Articles in cyclopœdias are often considered to bave a spécial 
value attaching to them, inasmuch aé they are expected to gîve, in 
as concise and popular a form aa possible, the sum and substance of 
what ia known on a particular subject. Mr. Groome's article in 
Ckambera's Eneydopœdia is an excellent spécimen of what such an 
article should be: ît présenta an admirably compact and complète 
Buramary of Romani research brought up to date, and based on the 
latest and most trustworthy statistics. As Mr. Groome also vrote 
the article on the same subject in the tenth volume ot the Encyclo- 
pœdia Britannica (1878), it wîll be ail the more interesting to 
Gypsiologists to compare the two articles, and see what has been 
done in their spécial subject during the interval, and how far the 
author hlmself may, in the meantime, hâve modi&ed his opinions on 
certain moot points of Gypay research. In this latter respect, how- 
ever, no very important modification of views is perhaps perceptible 
in the two articles, unless it be that Mr. Groome has corne to look 
with somewhat more favour than he formerly did on Bataillard'a 
famous prehiatoric theory. That a theory which shifta back the 
immigration of tbis "Planti^enet in rags," as the Edinburgb 
Keviewer (1878) ao happily styles the Eom, to so dim and distant 
a past as the introduction of bronze into Europe, should exercise a 
certain fascination over the minda of Gypsiologists is perbaps not to 
be wondered at ; but when one is actually placed before the alter- 
native whether the Gypsy term petul, horseshoe, was derived from 
the Greek TréraXop (where etymology and transition of meaning are 
perfectly plain) and Gypsy khdrkoma, copper, from j(tîKKa/ia, or vûx 
versa, few philologista, one would think, will hesitate to décide the 
point in their own mînds, and to reject a theory whîcb after ail rests 
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merely on tlie very superficial resemblaoce of the Si'yyei'at of 
Herodotus and the Artr^navoi of the Byzantine historians. Indeed, 
it 19 perhaps safest for the présent not to mix up the two questions, 
but to deal only with the linguistic argument, and leave it to the 
archœologist and ethnologist to décide the question as to what race 
introdueed bronze into Europe, whether Indians, or Etruscans, or 
L%urians, or who else, small-handed or large-haoded. Mr. Groome, 
on linguistic grounds, lays down the perfectly sound axiom, which 
no one, I think, can gainsay, that " the modem Gypaies are deacended, 
not from successive waves of Oriental immigration, but ail from the 
self-same Ëuropean-Gypsy stock, whenever that stock may hâve first 
been transplanted to Europe." This, then, is the point to be 
determioed. Miklosich, Beames, Grieraon, and others maintain that 
Komani, in its gênerai phonetic and grammatical features, stands 
exactly on a par wîth the neo-Aryan lacguages of India, and that the 
émigration of the Gypsîes from India cannot therefore poasibly 
bave taken place before the end of the Frakrit period — say about the 
beginning of our era. Ascoli, on the otber hand, is iaclined to 
attach importance to certain archaic phonetic features of the Gypsy 
dîalects which would seem to place Bomani nearer to Sanskrit than 
evec Frakrit and Pâli. In my opinion the former view has by far 
the best of the argument. If the Gypsies had lett India during the 
Prakrit period, when the old synthetic Sanskrit System, however 
much ground down, still prevailed, it would surely be exceedingly 
étrange that they should subsequently hâve developed in- 
dependently the self-same declensional syatem as the modem 
languages of India. The thing is ail but încredible. And on 
what grounds are we asked to accept thîs highly improbable 
hypothesis t There are, indeed, remaining in Komani a few — 
a very few — cases of consonantal combinations, where even in 
the Prakrits, or popular dîalects of the Hindu drama, and in Pâli, tbese 
had already become sîmplitîed by assimilation or otherwisa But, 
then, for every such case of an apparently archaic consonantal nexua 
in Eomani, hundreds of similar cases could probably be adduced from 
différent modem languages of India, and no one, surely, would 
say that thèse must therefore be older tban tlie Prakrits and Pâli. 
Thus Sanskrit hasta, " hand," is kattho in Frakrit and Pâli, hath in 
Hindi and Guzarati, kattka in Panjabi, luU in Bengali, wbilst in 
Eomani it is vaat. Hère, while the original initial letter h has sadly 
degenerated, the consonantal nexus s/, which has disappeared in 
ail tbe Indian languages (though it may survive locally hère and 
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tbere), still remains the same as iD Sanskrit. Oa the other hand 
Sanskrit rakta, " red, blood," is ratta in Pâli, ratio (or ra^go) in Prakrit; 
ratt, "hiood," ia Eoniani, riî/d in Hindi, etc.; whilat in Marathi wehave 
râla, " red," rakta, " blood," in Uriya and Bengali rakta in both sensés ; 
and aimilarly in Hindustani rakl, illiterate rakat, ragot, " blood, red " 
(Fallon). Hère, then, the original nexus kt, which bas disappeared 
through assimilation in Prakrit, in Fali, and in Romani, is still pre- 
sei-ved in aeveral modem Indian languages. We hâve indeed to bear 
in mind that the Frakrits and Pâli at best only represent an older 
stage of individual local dialecta, and that probably not in the form 
in which they were actually spoken by tlie people, but as they bad 
been reduced to uniform ruie by grammarians for literary purposes. 
Moreover, in conriparing Gypsy worda wîth cognate words of the 
modem vemaculars of India, we must not forget that, thoiigh Gypsy 
research is no doubt a comparatîvely récent thing, our knowledge of 
the Gypsy language really goes back further, perhaps much fnrther, 
than that of any of the Indian vemaculars. For while the literary 
documents of the latter are as a mie not more than a few centuries 
old, and only in the case of Hindi date back to as early as the teuth 
century (and that in the poetic, and not purely popular form of the 
language), a comparison of the exîstiug Gypsy dialects certainly carries 
us back centuries before that time — it may be, indeed, to the early 
centuries of our era. Heuce, if a word now shows a less primitive 
form in the Indian vemaculars to what it does in Komaui, it is by no 
means certain that at the time when the Gypsies left India some of 
thèse languages may not bave bad the word in the very same, or 
even in a more arcbaic, form. Take, for instance, the word for " year." 
The Engliab-Gypsy word is given as hesh, but Paspati gives hersh, and 
a comparison with Sanskrit varsha, " rain," plural " the rains, or the 
year," ebows clearly that barsha or bersha must hâve been the fortn of 
tbe Romani word at the time of the émigration. Now in Fali, again, 
we find the word already in an assimilated form, va^io or vassam, while 
the Frakrit grammarians give variso and vdsam, and in Hindustani, 
etc., we get variously barasd, haras, bars. It is thus precisely the total 
lack of linguistic data in tbe Indian vemaculars from the time of the 
Gypsy émigration till within tbe last few centuries that makes it 
uow ail but bopeless to détermine the exact vernacular with which 
Bomani was identical ; and the more so as at the time of the émigra- 
tion the différence between the vemaculars was perhaps comparatîvely 
slight. On the whole, however, I am inclined to accept the identifi- 
cation of Som wîth the Bhojpuri-speaking Votos first proposed by 
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Leiand, and afterwards siipported by Grieraon with linguîstio aign- 
ments (Indian AntiquMry, xv. p. 1 5). The waut of the neuter gender 
in Eomani aleo seems to me to preclude the idea of its being cou- 
sidered as moie ancient than Fali and the Prakrits. As regards the 
probable date of the Gypsy émigration, the Bebram Gur tradition, 
which would place that event at about 420 A.D., seema perhaps after 
ail the most acceptable, though it ia no doubt quite possible that the 
migration may hâve taken place a ceatury or two before that time. 
If the Gypaies really came to Europe by way of Egypt, as tradition 
will hâve it, their sojoum in the Nile Valley must certainly hâve pre- 
ceded the Arab invasion, as othorwise the absence of Arabie woids in 
Gypsy speech would be difiîcult to account for. Tliis seems also to be 
Mr. Groome'a view ; but what he can mean by his remark (p. 489 a) 
" one îs almost tempted to connect Sovi with the ancient Egyptian 
rame, 'man' (Rawlinson's Herodotua, ii. 225), and to believe that 
there really is something in the alleged E^ptian origin of the 
Gypsies," I am utterly at a loss to understand : îs it a raere momentary 
outburst of Gypsy frolic, or can it be a serions relapse from the 
scientific to the mythological frame of mind î J. ËgOeunG. 



Vmn Wandemden Zigotnervolke. Bilder aus dem Zeben der Sieben- 
bilrger Zigeuner. Von Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki Hambuig, 
1890.» 

Under this title Dr. von Wlislocki bas gathered together and 
re-arranged mucb ot the information which bas within récent years 
been coutributed by him to varions journals, or bas been separately 
pnbliahed ; and consequentlj aeveral portions of this work hâve 
already received notice in oar pages. 

The bock is divided into three sections — ^the Historical (pp. 1-48), 
the Ethnological (pp. 49-309), and that of Langnage and Foetry 
(pp. 310-390). AU are valuable and attractive, but in the second aod 
third divisions Dr. Wlislocki is more especially on his own ground, for 
there he records many of the most strildng characteristics of the people 
whom he bas studied so closely and so enthusiastically for, as he in- 
forma us, the last ten years. It is this intimate peraonal knowledge of 
thèse people and their ways that givea to his pages not only the life 
and charm which they unquestionably possess, but also the intrinsic 
value which is theîr highest merit. " Im Eia^nhahn-Coupé ersler Klasse 

' VerUigMUutalt nod Dmckarei Actien-Quellacliaft 10 Jf. 

D,,|nzed.yC00gle 
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oder im weichen Sitz eines Viergespanne kann man dos Volkdeben. der 
Zigeimer nickt studiren I " says our autbor in his préface. It was not 
thu8, but far otherwise, that his studiea of Transylvanian Gypsy life 
were carried on. And it is this appréciation of the poetical aspect 
of his thème that gives so much life to his pages, which teem with 
examples of Bomani folk-rhymes and songs of love and mourning, 
given for the most part in the original Komani, and always rendered 
iuto aoDoroua German versa 

We can only allow ourselves one brief extract from the book, and 
this is made chiefly for the sake of comparison with other Gypsy 
emblems, such as those given in Dr. Kounavine's " Materials." On 
the subject of such emblems Dr, Wlislocki etates (pp. 14-15) : — 

" I hâve myself seen, in the courae of tay firat aaaodfttion with a band of Tran- 
sylvaniu) Teat-Oypûes, when I lived and travelled with thetn for seveii montfaa, 
an ftlleged golden, prismatic cap, the owner of which would not part witJh it for 
any price in the world. On this oup were dogs and stag-Iike NiimÂla, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, which I cuiuot decipher : — 

That thU tDBcriptioD is not Saoskrit, Peraian, Tarkieh, Armenîan, oc Hebrew, is 
beyond a doubt." 

The last number of Elhnographia ' also contained an article by 
Dr. von Wlislocki, on Love Charma and Prédictions among the 
Gypsies of his province, of which we purpose giving an English trans- 
lation in the next number of our Journal. M. Jean Eichepin haa 
contributed a lively sketch entitled " Eomanitchels " to the Figaro 
Illustré of April 1890,^ which is amusing, if not very solid. It 
throwB, however, some little light on the Gypsy and semi-Gypay van- 
dwelling castes of France. 

We hâve much pleasure in notifying that Mr. Leland's work on 
Gypsy Sorcery is now ready. The book is entitled Gypsy Sorcery, 
Magic, and Fortune-Tdling, and it is publîshed by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, London. Besides the édition to be published at a moderate 
price, there will be an édition de bixe of a hundred and fifty copies, 
each bearing the signature of the author, The book will be reviewed 
in our next number. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



(a.) DzATH or a wbll-known Enqush Gtpst. 
Sylvestet Boswell (" Westoaroi"), famous for hia deep Bomijuâ,' died Aprîl B2, > 
and waa buried April 24 in Flaybrick Hill Cemetery, in the aame tomb with hie 
two sona B;roQ and Bruce, He died in Walton Workhouse, where be bad been 
placed by bis fsmily about four yeate ago, whân bis mind began lo faiL He was 
MTenty-oine years of âge, but tnost of theGypaiea bere believe bim to bo much 
older ; bis nepbew, J. Gray, insialing tfaat be waa at least 100. Upon hb giving 
up tent-life, bis gooda were divided among hie surviving soni aod relatives, ond as 
bis subséquent dentb did noC actuallj occur on tbe camping-ground, the usual 
Gypey cnstom of deatroying the deceased's effects was not in this case followed. 
He is, bowever, aaid to bave himself made away nith a number of sroall valuables 
before hia retirement. I remember, after that event took place, the ground under- 
Deatb and around bia small teut waa dug up to a considérable depth, in tbe hope 
of finding some of the articles, vhich he is believed to bave somewhere secreted. 

(b.) Qrpar Sonos. 
Since wriUng on the above snbject in the kst Dumber of our Jonrnal, I hâve 
heard the foUowing variant of one of Borrow's aongs auug b; Mis. Têui Mullenger 
(nit Bobinson) of Blackpool. 

" As mjzndi was a jallin.' to the b5T0 gav, 
Mandi dûf d a romano chai; 
I pûcA'd her to chUmer mandi — 
' Aawa bâ. Miilo tû lai !' " 
I hare also leamed tbat tbe gong given by me at p. 66, and the one on p. 00 
which begioa, "Dtl mandi a chûma my rinkeni chai," are not of Gypay origin, 
bat were merely compoaed as "decoya" by Me&sra. Croffon and Smart mauy years 
ago, when they were endeavouring to obtain genuiiie Gypay songs. Ab tbe studies 
of thèse gentlemen were largely made among Lancasbire Gypaies, from wbom 
several of my songs were collected, the two referred to bave lemained io the locality 
of tbeir origin. It may be added that the versions obtaiaed by me show several 
departurea from tbe original foru. 

(c] Mr. Gboroe Suite and hib Otpbt Adhérents. 
The following extract is from the Pcdl MaU OoittU of May 9 :— 
" Grper Les in the LoBsr. — Two ususuul viaitots favonred the Lobby witb 
their présence on Wednesday, and were tbe object of much attention. They were 
a Gypay mnn ond woman of tbe noted Les family, aud tbey were brougbt into the 
House by Mr. George Smith of Coalville. A spice of romance was imparted to 
the incident by tbe circumstance that the uncle of the man bad saved Mr. Smith's 
life at acritical moment, when another Gypsy was about to'basb'in bis head witb 
a tent-pole. Tbe two Gypeies expressed gieat deligbt with ail tbey saw, and 
entertain a lively idea of tbe benefita tbat bave been conferred on them by tbe 
législation Mr. Smith has ptouoted." 

Mr. Lee and his nepbew must be exceptional cbaracten, for I am aiiaid the 
sympathies of most of my Gypay frienda would lie rather witb tbe "other Gypsy." 
The piouB wiah of " Preachiiig Oharlie," in Professor Palmer's ballad, would pro- 
bably represent their sentiments accurotely. John Saupsoh. 
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Additiohai, Notbb on thb Spahihh Gypsirb. 

"Wbikt piotnregqne ûgnreB are coDBt&ntlj passlng backwsrda and forwards! 
[the scène is the "bUI-gardeD" of the Âlhambra, at Gmoada] — copper-coloured 
Qypgies with btue-black hair, the men in embroidered jacketa with haiiging ailver 
buttona, scarlet fajas round their watats, and broad-brimmed nombreroE ; the 
«omen in brigbt pink and yellow petticoata, and with larj;^ bunches of flowera, 
genenlly yellow by waj of Btrongest coutraat, pinned bebind theii black locks." 
• * • • 

"... We could hardly beir to think of the fate whîch awaited tfaat little obild ' 
at the cemeterj, vhere, when thèse uncoffined funerals take place, the O^psies, bj an 
aacient cnstom, fall upon the bodj on its anival, and, tearing olf ail ita dresa and 
décorations, fight and aci^mble for them amongst tbemgelves, leaving the poor corpse 
to be tossed, naked and desecrated, into its grave amongat the docka and nettlea. 

"The Savage insolence of the Oypsy population, their coarse langnage and 
manners, and their brutal immoralities, are the great objection to a lengtheoed 
résidence io Granada. Thej are absolutely uncontrolled either by the lawB or the 
police. Their swarroa of children are brought up sysCematically to beg witbout 
ceasJDg, and b> ateal nbenever they can. They are utterly witbout shame. If an 
English lady Tentures into the Qypsy quarter alone, a tioop of young women and 
children will not acnipte to fall upen her, ood while some canj off her shawl, 
parasol, etc., othen will force tbeir haiida into her pocket and seize ail it con- 
tains. Qypsy beggars never aak, tbey alwaya demand, in the most violent and 
imperiona tonea, and wherever a nuinber of Gjpay children are encouutered 
together, the ahonts of " Ochavito, ochavito," are more than deafening. UnfoT- 
tunately the view froni San Nicolao, one of the grandest in Qranada, is in a 
stronghold of the Gypaiea, wbo must be encountered to Tisit it Their cbief 
résidence, however [Mr. Hare, of course, ia only apeaking of Granada], ia in the 
hiUside of the Albaycin, leading to the Monte Sacro, nhere innumerable caves are 
perforated in the living rock, beneath immense prickly pears, whicb serve at once 
AS food, ahade, and protection. The mouths of thèse caves are whitewaahed, and 
the entrances generally guarded by a pièce of old carpet. There the savais 
fiimilies bask ail day in the sun, and make the air resound with their harah guttural 
cries and aonga. Tba women who do not ateal eam money by tellîng fortunes and 
aelling amulets ; the children wbo are not busy begging roll in tba duat in front 
of their caves, often qiiite nnked, and without any diatinction of bcx. At Seville, a 
stranger, wishing to see their nianners and customs, may, on paying one real (2|d.}, 
be présent where they dance their national dances sud sing tbeir national songs in 
their own picturesque costume. At Granada, a few women in tawdry white 
muslb gowns, extort five francs from every individual of the large aasembliea who 
hâve the foUy to meet to see them. Their principal dancea are the Malageua and 
the Bomalis." — From }t'and«iingt in ^ain, by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare ; oon- 
tributed to Oood Wordi of 1672. 

' A Uttle girl wbas« funersl waa wiCnessed by Mr. Hure. 



Notice. — Aa the earlier numbera of tbe Journal are now very scarce— of No, l, 
in fact, there being no laore than five copiea remaining— it bas been fonnd 
necessary to increase the price of VoL I. to £2. The price of No. 1 
of VoL II., which contains the reprint of Oallot's "Boheniiana," ia 7s. 6d. 
to Non-Members. 

Memheri an reminded tliat their Svhteriptioni for year 1690-1691 are tunopaytMe. 

À II Contnhiitiont muit ht ttgibly wriiten im on* side only of tht paper, miut 
bear the lender's name aitrf addrets, tkough not nete$iariïy for publieatvm, 
and mvtt bt eent to D, MacRitchib, Esq., 4 Arcbibald PL, Edinburgh. 
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I.— GYPSY ACEOBATS IN ANCIENT AFRICA. 

" rnO the weat of it [the Nile] dwelt the group of tribes which bore 
-^ the geneial nanie of Eibu or Libu, the ancestors of those 
Liby^ans who are 30 often mentioned in the historical works and 
geographical descriptions of the ancients. Inhabiting the north 
coaats of Africa, tbey extended their abodes eastward as far as the 
districts along the Canopic brancb 0! the Nile, now called tbat of 
Rosetta or Rashid. From the évidence of the monuments they be* 
longed to a ligbt-coloured race, with blue eyes and blonde or red bair. 
According to the very remarkable researches of the French General 
Faidherbe, they raust hâve been the earliest représentatives of that 
race (perhaps of Celta ?), who emigrated from the north of Europe to 
Africa, mabing their way through the three Mediterranean peninsulas, 
and gradually taking possession of the Libyan coasta." ' Such is the 
sketch which Brugsch-Bey gives of the Berber race ; but they bave a 
far wider range than he seems to suppose, as they uot only inhabit 
North Africa and the Soudan, but are also, as they bave been for 
thousands of years, the terror of West Africa far beyoud the Niger, 
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where they are knowu as active ivory traders and merciless slave 
hunters, erroneously called Arabs, from theîr beîng Mahommedans, 
and able to read the Koran. 

Brug8ch-Bey doea not refer to the existence of two very distinct 
branches of the Berbers,^ who seem to hâve sprung originally from 
very différent races, one to the north-weat, inhabiting Mount Atlas, 
who generally hâve red or light-brown hair, and are fseqiiently almost 
giants in stature, and the other, a smaller, datker, and more vivacious 
race, who are to be found south of Mount Atlas, and eapecially in 
the province of Sus, and are therefore known to us as Susis, The 
former, named by us Kitlians, or Kiffs, call themselves Jîibi, or Jiiphi^ 
(in the plural Biphai-in). The Susis difTer from them as niuch aa 
the Gypsies do from the Scottîsb Highlanders. The Barhary Jews, 
who aubstitute an m in the plural for the Berher n, call thèse two 
races Ripkai-im and Susim, familiar names that are strangely sug- 
gestive of those puzzles to commentatora on Genesis, the giant 
" Bipkaima" and their nelghbours, " the Zuzims in Ham." 

It is probable that the fair-skinned Libyana are much less 
numerous now than they once were, in conséquence of inter- 
marriages with the darker Susis and with negro slaves or their de- 
scendants. The Susis, who were known to the ancients as Getulians, 
are generally a Gypsy-like nomadic race, and are evidently referred 
to as auch on the monuments of the Fourth Dynasty {Le. 1300 B.c.). 

" It is a noteworthy phenomenon," says Brugsch-Bey, " that as 
early as the remote times of the Fourth Dynasty of Egyptian 
sovereigns, aome people belonging to this race (the Bihu, or Libu), 
men, women, and chiidren, waudered into I^pt to display their 
dexterity as dancers, combatants, and g3rainasts, in the public 
games which delighted young and ol<l ; just as at the présent day the 
Egyptiana still amuae themselves with the buffooneries and skilful 
tricks of waudering Mograbins. The Libyans, however, who appear 
on the walla of the sepulchres from the Fourth to the Twelfth Dyoasty, 
are distinguiahed from the reddish-brown Egyptians hy their light- 
grey or light-brown complexion, suggesting the probability that they 
may not hâve had a very close relationship to the white Libyans of 

■ How litUe ia VnowD by achoUrs as to tbe Berbers is ahown hy the fhcl that two of the 
most compétent «uthorîtiïa on the enriy races ot Europe and Africa differ in lolo from each 
other on that aubject— one, Caiion laaac Taylot, asserting that the Berlwrs are a awartby 
TBce, while hia critic, Profeaflor Sayce, denlea that they oie dark, uid holds that they are fair, 
nith blue eyea anil light hair. 

1 Ta the south there meeta us a temlency to change the final t loto u. Béni Hanii (the 
SouH of Ham) beeomea Benu Hanii, which ia abbreTioted tnlo Bu Bami : Siui becomea Suwo. 
Hence Kitti and Ubi become Ftibu and Libn, 
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later times." The viaits of Mograbin acrobate to Egypt were not 
conGued to that period, for Brugsch-Bey, refening to the close 
commercial connection that existed between Egypt and the people of 
Palestine and Libya, aays : " The arrivai in Egypt of the représenta- 
tives of thèse nations ia a fact which is proved by numetoua paintings 
and inscriptions in the mortuary chapela. The light-coloured 
Libyana frequently visited Egypt to show their addrese in warlike 
games and dances.", 

Bemote as may seem the era whieh dates back (according to 
Brugsch-Bey) 6000 yeara, or 2000 years before the Exodus, and to 
which we hâve traced the connection of Moorish acrobats with Egypt, 
yet if K Stanley Poole's views in his original and most valuable 
article on " Magic " in Smith's IHctùmary of the Bihle are correct, long 
before the date of the earliest monuments the wandering magicians 
and fortune-tellers of the Soudan and the Southern Atlas must hâve 
had an even greater influence on prehistoric Egyptians than they now 
hâve on the ignorant and superstitious savages of " Darkest Afriea," 
to whom they sell their charms and amulcts. 

" Magic, as we hâve before remarked, was inhérent in the ancient 
Ëgyptian religion. The ritual is a System of incantations and divina- 
tions, for making amulets, with the object of securing the future 
happiness of the disembodied soûl/' " It cannot be doubted that the 
knowledge and use of the inagical amuleta and incantations treated 
of in the ritual were held to be necessary for future happiaess." The 
later chapters of the ritual " contain mystical names not bearing on 
Ëgyptian etymology. Thèse names hâve been thought to be 
Ethwpian. They either hâve no signification, and are mère magical 
gibberish, or elae they are mainly, at least, of foreign origin." 

" The régions of terror traversed, the my3ti(^ portais that open 
alone to magical words, and monsters whom magie can deprive of 
their power'to injure, are hère already in the book that waa found 
in part by Eang Mencheres 4000 years ago. Bearing in mind the 
Kigritian nature of Ëgyptian magie, we may look for the sources of 
thèse ideas in primeval Afriea. There we find the realities of which 
the idea is not greatly distorted, though greatly exaggerated. The 
forests that clothe the southem slopes of the snowy Atlas fuU of 
fierce beaats, the vast déserts untenanted save by harmful reptiles, 
swept by sand-stonns, and ever burning under an unchanging sun, 
are the several genii of the Ëgyptian Hades. The créatures of the 
désert, the plains and slopes, the crocodUe, the pachydermata, the lion, 
perchance the gorilla, are the genii that hold 'the land of fear." " No 
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woiider that the primitive race imagined the evils ot' %he unseen 
world to be a récurrence of those against which they struggled while 
on eartk." 

He conaiders tbat the fact that the name for Hadea (Ërebaa) came 
from Ereb (the weat), points to the west as the country from which 
the KgyptianB derived theîr ideas of the joumey of the soûl to 
paradise. He might bave strei^hened bis argument bj referring to 
Amenti, tbe Egyptîan name for Hades, which is derived from Emeut 
(the west). 

Tataren is a name for Gypsies not only in Sweden and south 
Geimany, but also iu Africa, wbere it is met with as far south as 
Timbuctoo as Tatari, Karkari, or Gargari. Tatari is also the Berber 
name for the moming star, " the holy moming star, that rises to 
the west of the land of Punt," that " land of the gods." With ua 
Lucifer, " the prince of the moming," ia euggeative of Tartœnis, and 
of the Gypsy name for God — Dyvd ! ! May not the name for the 
Gypsies, Tatari, bave had the same meaning as "Ârab," which is 
derived from Ereb, the weat — i.e. " the weatem people " ? The 
Berber AtH/ram (the west), with the common prefix ta or t, gives us 
Tatiram. May not the name Helebis also corne irom Ereb (the 
West)— Jerefris t 

Who are thèse Mograbin acrobata and jugglers who Brugsch- 
Bey aays atill amuse the Egyptians by their skilfiil tricks or perform- 
ances ? It is possible that they are Gypsiea who are to be found in 
Egypt, but who, according to Captain Newbold, do not belong to that 
country, for " one thiug is certain, that thèse Gypsies are strangers 
in the land of Egypt." He deseribes them as being ot three classes, 
Helebes, Ehagarin (pi. Gaigar), and Kuris or Nawas. " The Helebes 
deal in horses, and hâve a bad character for honesty ; their women, 
called Fehemia, are the only onea who praetise fortune-telling and 
sorcery. The Fehemia are noted for their chastity, The Khagarin 
are not. The men of the Rhagarin are tinkers and blacksmiths, and 
sell cheap jewellery and instruments of brass and iron, and many of 
them are athlètes, mountebanks, and monkey exhibitors. The women 
are rope-dancers and musicians. They are dîvided into clasaea The 
Nuria are hereditary thieves." 

As one of the claaaes of the Ehagarin bears a distînctly Moorish 
name, Beit er Rifâi, it is clear that they must hâve corne from the 
Kiff country, but that they cannot be RifiBans, who are not nomada, 
and bave fair skins and light hair, and do not indulge in mt^c or 
fortune-telling. It wôuld be hasty to assume that horse-raising 
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was confined to the Helebes. Denham describea a fine race of 
Gypsiea whom he saw in Euruu, and who hâve a very fine breed 
of horses, and resemble the best-looking of our Gypsies. He calla 
them Shouas. Cooley (in his Negrolatid of the Arahs, p. 108), after 
trying to prove that the Karkari are a tribe to the east of Timbuctoo, 
who belong to a large town called Karkar (comipted, he aaya, to 
Kaukau), which is situated on a river of that name, quotes Dupuis 
(ÎW Years' Résidence in Ashanti, App. 53) as Baying : " Some of thèse 
rivera open communication with a tribe of heathena named Gai^ari 
who live in tents, and are not black, but a red-skinned race, yet they 
are not of Arabian atock. The beat breeds of horses and mules corne 
from thèse parts." They no doubt belong to the people whom 
Denham speaks of. Oooley aays that " thia extract &om Dupuis îs 
evidently a description of a Berber tribe, whose looae observance of 
Mohammedan rites hâve caused them to be considered as Pagans." 
He gives an authority for the assumption that "Benî-Gurgar îs 
probably the chîef place of the Karkari." Ibn Batuta speaks of a 
"Sultan el Karkari"; Karkari, Gargari, are probably corruptions of 
Tartari 

In the country soutb of Mount Atlas there are many tribes that 
praetise fortnne-telling and magie ; some of them are jugglers, othera 
musîcians, others tinkers, others workers in leather, or brasa, or iron, 
bellfounders, makers of caldrons, brasa dishes which are omamented 
with marvellous skill by repoussé work, saddlery and horse-trappings. 
They are also gold and silver smiths, snake-charmers, etc., etc., and 
generally betray a Gypsy cast more or lésa. They hâve been for 
thousands of years famous aa borse-breeders. Léo Africanus, who 
wrote long before the daya of Darley's Arabian, or Flying Childers, 
says that thèse people of south Mount Atlas, in his day, had careful 
pedigrees of their atock extendlng back two hundred years. 

We must await the résulta of future inquiriea before we can say 
who of the races inhabitîng that région are Gypsies and who are not. 
One of them, however, that is unquestionably Gypsy, is the Béni 
£accfutr, who are found near Massa on the Atlantic coast, and who 
call themselves by a name which sounds like Béx-Came. They hâve 
at timea been proscribed and peraecuted by Mohammedan fanatics, 
and though they are not now moleated, their name aeems to be 
mentioned with hésitation by the Moors. I hâve seen many of 
them, and hâve, as far as I could, found out their modes of life, tradi- 
tions, etc., but, like raost Gypsies, they are very réticent, and it is 
only when you know something about them already, and gain their 
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confidence, that you can get them to speak freely. It is probable that 
when I firat heard the name Béni Baccbar, it was not known to more 
than two or three EuTopeans, even in Marocco. I hâve since found 
that the ancient inhabitants of one of the Canary Islands were called 
Seni Bacckar or Béni Bacchoa} In early âges, tberefore, thèse people 
must bave found their way from Sua to the Canaries. They still 
bave a tradition tbat tbe two countrîea were once one, but that 
the sea broke tbrough and separated them. It is clear, tberefore, 
that if the Béni Bacchar or Bu Bacchar are of Gypsy descent, we 
must assign an enormous antiquity to the présence of tbe Gypsîes 
soutb of Mount Atlas, a country which would be best deacribed by 
its ancient name Getulia. There are no doubt différant classes there, 
one of which at least seems to represent a higher degree or ordet 
— the Oulad bu Saba. According to my ex-Susi servant, Hammed 
Azue, almost tbe onlj native from tbe country near Massa who could 
speak Engllsh âuently, many of the people soutb of Mount AUas 
when tbey are in danger, instead of calling upon Allah, ejaculate 
Oulad hu Saba, for they are greatly reverenced as a superior caste 
and as being sainte. Tbey réside a day's joumey or more in tbe 
Soudan, and guide caravans or accahars to Timbuctoo. A little 
further soutb is a somewhab similar tribe called Sbanghit, but 
infenor to them in status and attainments. Mahomed Alemi, one 
of them, stated to me, as to tbe Sabaeen or Sbebuyan, that they 
wear a black or dark blue haiik and dress diSerently from others. 
He aays în bis language bulobarz (a word wbich Leland says is con- 
nected by Gypsy tradition with Stonehenge) means a slieik of archi- 
tects (or master-mason ?) " The women of tbe Sahara tell fortunes 
by the hand. There are people called Tinghars ^tinkers !) whose 
women tell fortunes." In eastern Europe the Gypsies are called 
Atittgftars — a is tbe common Berber prefix. There are also people 
in tbe Soudan called NoToma. Me inda, is " I go." 

Mahomed ben AU of Twat saya that the women of his tribe " tell 
fortunes by aand, and are called Revdiien and Bomni. Tliere ara 
people living in caves who are called Tijigkar, and mend pote. 
They find tin in the mountaina. Kasder is the word for tin. He 

' Acconliiig to Berthelot {Elhnograpkia de la» Idas Canaritu, p. 226) d'Avinu calTs 
the people of tbe îsland of Hierro Btng Baehir, while Galindo and Viero call lliem Bin 
Bacthot. They dauced, like the Aiiaaawas, by joining hand» and jumping and beoding 
their heads in tînie to muak. Onu of the Suais, whoSB evideiico bas b«en given, BBja Ihat 
the Béni Bacchar of Sun daiice like Aiisuiwaa, and Ivcoiue cnuy in their tïtea. This 
peculiarity, it his lieeii z-laled, ciistinguisbed tlie peop)ï of HiL-rro from the other fuiiarwns. 
It a clear Iherefors tbat the Beui Bacchar of the mjfinland and of Hieiio belouged to tbe 
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kDows the Word tin, but thinks it is Arabie. Hadji Ali ben Taleb 
Sinjik says that at a large towa the people speak Shilhack, and the 
women tell fortuoes by the hànd. Wè tell fortunes hj the hand, 
and the women by kiUiwg a cock, and by stones. There are caldroD 
makers who go by themselves, marry by themselves, and hâve a 
langnage of their own. Olobalî is a bell ; kulekin, a crucible ; 
spUiri, a tin-man ; avgari, gold. Head omaœenta are liaga or mlaga. 
They represent something — aoine stars. There are dishea hung up 
on trees to divine by the sound. They call it tannàhis," 

Hadji ba Zima, from Tazawalt, between Sus and Ephran, aays 
tbat his tribe is " Ida ou Tills. The Oulad ba Saba tell fortunes. 
There are people called Gitessani. Amongst the Oulad bu Sidi 
Bounu, Shangit, and Ait Amaran, the women tell fortunes by the 
hand ; also Adgoots and Bu Salem, near Ophran, tell fortunes by the 
hand and shoulder." 

Hadji Mahommed (already examined) hère stated that the women 
of his tribe tell fortunes by the hand, and the men by sand. They 
hâve a feast called Adah, which lasts forty daya, same as that of 
Aiissawas. It takes place at the beginning of the cold weather. 
" There is tribe in the Sahara called Naiil, the women of which are 
prostitutes, also Azlia, and one called the Oulad our Abah. Among 
the Barimiken^ and Béni Izrael (Moors, not Jews) women tell 
fortunes. Such people are called Gargar. Among the Helebes the 
men only tell fortunes, some by beads, and some by stones, among 
which is a black and a white one ; some by a flower. Kaiion, among 
the fieni Bacchar is a tent ; paniali, a stroug drink from dates ; 
manuck is a roan. A JWftt is a man ; also gudjo ; gor, a boy ; chavo, 
a child ; Tokler, a girl ; lacko, good ; ptiro, old ; tumo or iurro, a 
young man ; purno is white ; kaio, black. The people who speak 
this language are called Romaui. Kurbat, a Cabyle ; anwal or loh, an 
anvil ; hyraki, a hammer ; kuixUa, tougs ; pukil, bellows ; diklo, a 
womau's kercbief. We are called Zigani, and came from the Soudan." 

Hadji bu Zima, who was présent, said that he did not imder- 
staud what had been said, as he did not know the language of the 
Béni Bacchar. 

" Mahomed beu Ali bu Gerar lives near Massa ; knows the 
Tureiia ('the seven stars') and the belt of Orion, which is called 
Iniaaah. The Tureiiah go with the caravans and guide them. They 
are called 'The Seven Whistlers,' because they whistle for one of 

1 Nawbold says that in Mgjvi the Barimiken an * bnwch of th* aargir. 
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them that is lost." (Tbie is a Gypsy name in England foi those 
stars.) 

Mahommed ben Mahomed el Susi says: "The Saba(the Tureiia) 
are represented ia the middle of the tent (of secret rites ?), hanging 
Uke a banch of grapes. There is a hole there called Smt, through 
which the stars can be seen dancing," Thèse stars were "the 
dancers " among the Greeks, aod the North American Indians. Bmt 
ia the name given to " the davee of the atara " by some Berbers, and 
evidently points to that aneient Libyan goddess whom the E^ptians 
borrowed — Sasl, the goddess of dancing. 

Hadji Omar Ait bu Gerar of Massa, district of Bu Amaran, aays 
that " the Béni Bacchar are called in Susi Biz Cam " (the origin of 
the French word meaning " outlandish " ?). " They live in a countrj 
of serpents, beyond Agadir. They can find gold at the night. The 
Susis are afraid of them. They take the faags from siiakes, and sell 
them. They tell fortunes — the women by the hand. They get crazy 
in their dances, One of them tried to eat his own child," " They 
are called in Arabie fiemliien, and Amhal in ShUhach, from their 
teUing fortunes in sand." 

If we recall the various names by whicb the Gypsies are known 
in Europe, we shall find that, almost without exception, they can be 
traced to North Africa. Bom in Coptic means a man, and Romi is 
used by the Moors to express " the Ancieuts " (thé Romans), while 
Somani is one of the many names of some North African fortune- 
telling bribes, ^otorreminds us of Shilhachoi Shilhachte,a language 
exteusively uaed south of Mount Atlas. Calderari (caldron-makers) 
reminds us that among some North African nomads caitfera means a 
caldron. Atingar is met with in North Africa, and bas the common 
Berher prefix a before tingar (a tinker). Zigani or Sigewner suggests a 
very conunon name of places in North Africa, Sig, which appears in the 
name of a small trihe west of the Draah, called Nezigen or Anzigen. 
pingari or Zingari is the name of the most widely-spread race of 
uomad Berbers. They are, according to Léo Africaims, to be found 
în the eouth-west of Sas, and as far south as the Niger. Their 
language, which can be traced as far as the borders of Abyssinia, and 
ia that used by the Mandingoes and the people of Timbuctoo, is 
called Sangaï, Sagaï, or Zagaï. The tribe is called Singhanah, by El 
Bekri, and is also known as Zenegar (no doubt the origin of the 
name Sénégal). " The Morabites," says Cooley, " who were ail of the 
Zenagah nation, as soon as they felt their atrength, rushed at once 
from their own déserts to the conquest of Barbary and Spain," Tliey 
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bècame for a time a polished and a settled race ; but when they were 
driven froni power, they " went Gypsying," and once more retumed 
to the désert, and became uomads. The sanie thing occurred in the 
history of the Zenatah, their rivais. 

The Beni-Hami (the eons of Ham) are a numeroua tribe of the 
Zen^ar, who practîâe fortune-telling and magie. One of them, 
examined by myself, haa already been refeired to, We hâve seen 
that Tatâren cornes from Tartan (corrupted in Âfrica into Gargari 
or Karkari). It will be a curions fact if even their old Hungarîan 
name, the " children of Pharaoh," was suggested by the Gypsies having 
brought from the west of Sua the name by whîch the people there 
were known to the ancients, Pharusaii. 

It 18 possible that a philologist well acquainted with Gypsy 
languages may discover much which is hidden from an ordinary in- 
quirer like myself. What has been already accomplished by scholars 
in the field of Gypay lore reprasents an enormoua amount of patient 
research under great difficuities, and sbows that we hâve much to 
hope for from their laboura in the future. 

Thèse extracts from my note-book will amply suffice to esteblish. 
that Getulia (as I may call that country bounding on the Atlas to the 
north, and on " Darkest Africa " to the aouth) was, and still is, 
saturated wîth fortune-telling and magie, and is an ancient home 
of Gypsy races. I hâve visited Marocco five or six times, mainly 
with a view to find ont soœething about thèse people, of whîch 
Europeana and even the Moora to the north know but little. I 
hâve a good deal more as to thèse nomads, but the extracts given for 
the présent will sufBce. As they talk sometimes Arabie, sometimea 
Shilhach, sometimes Suai (a dialect of the former), sometimes per- 
hapa Komani, it is diffîcult not to miss much that could hâve been 
found out by more compétent inqwirers. But I spared no trouble, 
and employed Ei^lish, Maltese, French, Moorish,and Suai interprétera, 
and also possessed later on the advantage of having a remarkably 
intelligent native of Sua for a aervant, to whom I could always refer. 
If any mistakes bave occurred from the meanii^s or sounds of words 
having been miaunderstood, tliis will not affect the main point which 
I wish to establish, that there are any uumber of Romani tribea south 
of Mount Atlaa. 

The most atriking instance of their antiq^uity, and of their being 
the same now that tlieir aneestors were wlien the earliest pyramida 
were built, is to be found in some chance remarks made to me by 
Mr. Y., a merehant living lately at îlogador, the most aouthem 
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port accessible Lo Europeans. Nearly a scoie of yeara ogo, while in 
London, he beanl much of "Arab acrobats," who were delighting 
English Bightseers, and accordingly went to see tbem. After tbe 
performance, to bis surprise, one of them came up to him, and said 
in Arabie, " I am glad to see you, Mr, Y. I know you very well, 
though you do not know me." On being asked who he was, be said 
that he had often seen Mr. Y. in Mt^ador; that tbe troupe had 
been organised from young meu belongtng to tribes sontb of Mogador, 
and that tbey had been travelling tbrough Kui'Ope and had been 
very successful. Thej were able to call themselves Arabs, as they 
could speak Arabie. 

I subsequently met in North Africa the head of the troape, who 
had retired from the business, as he had been injured by an accident. 
He had been in St. Petersburg, Vienna, Constantinople, Berlin, Paria, 
London, Britain, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Montréal, etc. 
He was a polisbed man of the world, who spoke Euglish tolerably 
well, and lived on a compétence that he had laid by. I hâve one of 
his printed circular letters, whicb shows that he had kept ahreast 
with tbe spirit of the âge. He heads it in au impressive manner: — 
" Compagnie Impériale Ottomane de la Tribu du Bagdad, composée 
de 30 personnes, 30 hommes et femmes, sous la direction du Cbev. 
Sidi-Hai^-Ali-Ben-Mahommed de la Tribu Beni-Zoug-Zoug, Décorée 
du Sultan de la Turquie." He adds a facsimile of tbe Sultan's seal, 
and also tbe Turkisb symbol ^, tbe crescent and the moming star. 

Of course mucb of the above is proof of the Chevalier's inventive 
genius, for neither he nor his people ever saw Bagdad, though it ia 
probable he may hâve received aome récognition from the Siiltan. 
He bas as much of the Arab about him as our Eomanis bave. 

It almost makes one giddy to try to bridge over the vast abyss of 
nearly 6000 yeara that séparâtes tliis chief of a band of Gypsy acro- 
bats from him who led his troupe to ancient Egvpt in the days of tbe 
Fourtb Dyuasty, But a more startling fact regarding thèse ancient and 
modem Homani showmen ia in reserve for us, viz. that tbeir patron 
saint now is (and probably always was) Moussa, or rather bis 
descendant, Sidi Hassan Moussa, whose tomb in Sus is annually 
visited by thèse acrobata and jugglers. Tbe saint enables them to 
bandle snakes and work wonders, such as he himself worked wben 
on earth. The tomb of tbe " original Moussa " was never found. 
The negroes from the Soudan worsbip Sidua Moussa Barra, Suldaii 
el Bahar (our Lord Moses, the Lord of the.Sea!). Barra îs the Sou- 
danese name for tlie sea, meaniug tbe same as Bahar. They dance. 
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and behave souewhat like Aiissawas at their feasts. When tbey 
worship Moussh, they Btick a etaff in the ground, and wrappiug 
ribboQS round it, praj, " Help me, Sidna Mouaaa ! " Tbey aeem 
quite a différent sect froni the pions pilgrims to the totub of Sidi 
Hassan Moussa. 

The Gypay is, as respects bis superstitions, bis traditionary beliefs, 
and bis babits (some of which might be improved), tbe most cooser- 
vative and uncbangeable of mortals. Even bis balf-brotber, tbe Jew, 
in tbat respect is left far behind by the Eomani. But tbe moat 
singular and amnsing trait of the Gypsy, which Lelaud bas well 
described, is bis cynical cosmopolitanism, and his contemptuous 
toleration of ail faiths, as equally useful and equally false. He 
adopts the creed of those he is among as easily as he does their 
clothes or tbeir poultry. He never allows his new religion to even 
become skin-deep, for it never gets beneath his shirt. When he 
leaves a eountry, be leaves it his old faith and his old clothes as a 
legacy, and is ready for new creeds and " pastures new." 

If thèse acrobats of tbe Fourth Dynasty were Romanis, is it 
likely that 2000 years later they adopted and, wbat is more marvellous, 
ever after retained as their patron saint a wonder-working prophet 
of a strange race ? Is it not more likely that Moses (Moussa) may 
hâve been, not a name, but a vénérable, time-honoured title of office, 
a héritage from an aucieut race of wonder-workers tliat then existed, 
and that — probably under a degenerate form — still exist î 

I was delighted to &nd that one European at least beside myself 
bas beaid of the venerated Hassan Moussa, for our ahle Vice- 
Consul at Mogador says that he has often been told of the pious pil- 
grims, snake-cbanners, rope-dancers, ju^lei-s, etc., who kueel at tbe 
tomb of the saint. 

As thèse nomad showmen, 6000 years ago, were probably as 
enterprisiug as they now are, it is not likeiy that tbey limited their 
wanderiugs to the land of f^pt. Probably from time to time they 
may hâve visited, and hâve amazed and amused our savage ancestors, 
and ultimately may bave brought witb them the bronze âge to pre- 
historic Europe, leaving behiud them, fiom Ireland to tbe Black Sea, 
traditions of a race of marvellous magicians and cunning workers 
in metals who dwelt in caves — tbe Wayland Smiths of European 
folk-lore, 

I shall, in a future article, try to show that tbey gave to the 
Greeks, and even to the Egyptians, some of their oldest gods and 
oracles, and tbat Northern savages owed to them many of the earliest 
geims of civilisation. Bd Bac{ 
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IL— TINKEES AND THEIE TALK. 

" Sie tpreeKm, tint Sprach^ 
Dit Ut 10 Tcick, no ithony 
Doeh keiner der Philologert 
Kann dièse Spradie ventehn." 

" "TvONALD i» brother to Thady," saya the old Gîaelic proverb; 
J-' and if an excuse were needed for appearing on our Gypsy 
cainping-ground arm-in-arm with an Irish Tinker, we might point to 
the many striking coïncidences of life which link the Celtic to the 
Bomani vagrant. 

Happily such an apology la unnecessary, and would be indeed 
but acant courtesy to our guest A protégé of the Président of our 
Society, our friend the Tinker bas been already introduced to us by 
Mr. MacEitchie, and as he is undoubtedly a good fellow, and wortb 
knowing, there can be no impropriety in further cultivatîng his 
acquaintance. Although his less repiitable Engllsh connections — the 
grinder and street hawker — may perhaps cause him to be somewhat 
coldly received by the raore exclusive of our members, and tbough 
the pedigree which dérives his descent from the " ould Picts " is 
possibly a little too conjectural to recelve the seal of the Collège of 
Arms, yet still he cornes of a good old stock, rich, if in uought elae, 
in hereditary and developed characteristics, which, doubly serviceable, 
at ouce endear him to tbe anthropologist, and furnish an inviting 
field for the labours of the missionary and social reformer. 

The Tinkers, or " Tincards " (as old Harman bas it in his quaint 
Fratematye of VàcaboTides, cf. Gaelic ceard) are, in Ireland at least, 
as distinct a caste as our English Gypsies.^ They are not recruited 
from other classes of society, and iutermarry among themselves, 
often with but slight regard for the rites of the Church, or tbe table 
of prohibited degrees. Their exchange of wives, moreover, is a 
civility extended only to members of the clan. 

' The principle famîly nunea of thèse old nnl»nded gentry are '.—In Ulsler—KAne 
{Sâlum], Barlow (A'yiialr), Muirajr, BbdIu, Danley, WrIsod, Latbnm, and M'AUister. /n 
Ltintler—CooaoT, Mackay, Hyuea, Norris, Banks, Reyoolds, Kelly, Brenasn, K««gan and 
CosUllo. Jn Cunnoi^W— M'Duiinagli (SObol), Joyce, Mulhollwd, Riley, Gallaher, Sinions, 
Dyer, Cawley, Fury, and CreenU. In Manalei — DonoTao, M'Dunnagb, Mangan, Carty, 
Cameford, SbinehsD, asd Rooney, A aimilar liât of the aaniea aC Scotch and Englùh tiaker 
tamilies would be of intereat. Bunyan, by tbe way, doeB not now «ppear to figura among 
ihe Inttïr. One English "grlndler" had ind«ed heard of bim, "heard un hov he'a a 
Bedfonl niiukler, nud writea Imoks," but, as hr soinnwliat uuaecesaarily nsamud nie, " be had 
nerar met bim." 
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The periected product of this fonn of " exclasive dealing " is, as 
might be supposed, not UDfitted for his pecaliar rôle in life. Hard of 
skull as a Tipperary uan, and glib of tongue as a Dublin car-boy, he 
poves jaiintily from town to town, and frora fair to fair, plying his 
craft as a smitb or tinker, or, like Smilash, undertakîng " donvestic 
engineering in ail its branches." Hère we see him stealing, and 
there dealing in calves and asses; now in the north travelling en 
famille, wînning hia way by the smoolhness of his tongue and "eweet 
reasonableness," and now in the west and south freebooting, after 
the manner of Jacques Callot's Bohémiens, in large and lawless 
bands. 

Tabooed and dreaâed by the peasantry, he seldom receives the 
hospitable shelter of their roof, sleeping at night in some bam or 
ruined cabin, or in the wattle hut, thatched with sods of turf and 
straw, which he builds for himself by the side of a ditch> Hère, in 
some remote spot, secure from observation, he takes up liskgadh and 
yiskgadk, and applies himself at his leisure to his hereditary craft of 
coining. 

His womankind, equally expert in the unlawful arts of life, 
practise thieving and fortune-telling, and fiiid an easy prey in the 
ignorant and superstitioua farrners' wives. Their modus operandi is 
simple. Two of the betoers engage the attention of the woman of the 
house ; one of them reciting charma and lucky spells, while the other 
beats a large brass pan or kettle. A third meanwhile robs the house 
from the back. 

■One of their favourite methods of divination is by " tossing cups," 
Tea-leaves are brewed in a saucepan and poured înto a cup. The 
Tinker-wife then ealls three times on the three Persons of the 
Trinity, and, turning the cup upside down, tells the fortune by the 
shape taken by the leaves which adhère to the bottom and sides of 
the cup, in which she traces likenesses to events which she has 
previously been at the trouble to ascertain. Tinker wives also cast 
and remove the evil eye, prescribe in sickness, and deal in love 
potions and philters. 

Often they quarrel among themselves over their Ul-gotten spoil. 
Tben, says my informant, they retire to a ruined castle or lonely 

l Sametimes a tinker vomui, travelling > little in &dvince of tUe bsnil, bega s night's 
lodging at a farm-honae uniler the pretence or being atone. Then, îf succïsaflii, ebe hanga 
ont hnpatrin, and the rest of the band, on thsir arrivai, descend upon the house, which 
tbejr occDpir during their stay io thï DeigbbonThood, defying remoial. Thia practice ia, ^ 
bawever, «a well nnderatood in the «eat and sonth of Ireland, that tinker women are seldom 
received as guests. 
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hillaide, and, while the men do battis, the women shriek uatranslat- 
able défiance at each other. " Gâp rwwi-fl tkUr ! " yeUa one. " And 
mwilsha aràrk nadkerum f " "And mine too, mother!" echoes the 
tender babe, sluug like Harman's ''kinchmg morte" to his mother's 
back. SooQ the fray becomes gênerai, in which youDg and old 
engage wtth equal fury, to end not unfrequently in the arrest of the 
whole party, and the i-estoration of tbo cause of dispute to its rightful 
owner. 

Like ail true citizena of the road, the Tinkers protect themselves 
by the use of a secret language, variously known as Shelta, Sheldru, 
Sheldhru, Shildru, Shelter, and Sheltero;^, " Bog Latin," " Tinkers' 
Cant," or " the ould thing," * Thia is the language of their everyday 
life, and is, or was until quite recently, spoken habitually among 
themselves — a fact indirectly attested by the statement of an old 
Connaught tradesman that " the ould Tinkers could spake naythur 
English nor Irish corrictly." 

The Tinkers themselves hâve a fîrm belief in the genuineuess and 
antiquity of their own longue. It is a " thari shlrth gtUher to kam, " 
— "a spache corne down from father to son," says one. " Shure ! it 
was spoke by the firat thraveller that iver tuk to the road," says 
another, to whom the question of the origin of language présents no 
diffîculties, doubtiess regarding it as a heaven-piovided tharal for the 
old Adam of the KTish-mink/Ure. 

The remote origin of this jargon is attested not only by the uni- 
versal tradition of the people, but by the number of Shelta words 
which hâve passed into EngUsh cant, some, at least, as early as the 
ntiddle of the sixteenth century. Sounder and more interesting 
évidence of the exti-aordinaiy ant.iquity of Shelta is, however, con- 
tained in Shelta itself. Historical studentâ of Gaelic are, of course, 
familiar with the tendency to aspiration which has exeroised such a 
fatally refining influence upon the old language. The late Dr. Angus 
Smith, in his Loch EHve and the Sons of Uisnach, cites an instance 
where a phrase, " Achadh a Chaih" has been corrupted to Achaw, 
and proceeds to observe : " The language, I must confess, is breaking 
down ; and first the consonants go, and then the înteimediate vowels, 
and nothing wîU be left soon, as a friend says, but ' pechs * and 
sighs.' " Sometimea we find the original sound of a word surviving 
in a local name, as in Inch-na-Bam/ (Island of the Deer), where the 

■ For pnvlons contribatiODs to SMta, set tble Journal, Nos. for Oclobcr 1S89 ami Apri] 
1S90. 

» "Peching" signidea "pinting" in Seolcli. 
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last Word is Btill proaotmced Damf, although the same word aa ordi- 
narily used has shrunk to danih (pronounced dav or dao). Dr. 
p'Donovan, refeiring to the same aspirating principle in Irish Gaelic, 
3ay3 : " A tendency to aspiration seems to be a conspicuons charac- 
teristic of ail 'the dialécts of the Celtic, and that it belongs to the 
Irish in particular will be seen by the forms which some words, bor- 
Towed froin the Ënglish, hâve assumed Id some parts of Ireland, as 
Campa, a camp (pronounced in Clare and Kerry as if writtea 
' coiunha ') ; plaigh, the plague (pronounced ' plaw ' in many 
places). It is also perceivable in some worde which are pronounced 
with an aspiration in some districts, but not generally, as altoir, an 
alter (pronounced 'althoir'); deatach, smoke (pronounced in some 
places ' deathach ') ; gealtan, a lunatic (pronounced ' gealthan ')," 

Now in Sbelta we meet with numerous inatances of the survival 
of the arcbaic unaspirated forms, clearly indicating that thèse words 
must hâve originated before the modification of the Gaelic took place. 
Thjs will be évident upon référence to the foUowing short liât, in 
which Old Irish words, derived from or coga&^ with Latin, are com- 
pared with Shelta and Modem Gîaelic : — 







ShelU 


Modem Iriih 


Latin. 


Anclent Iriih. 


(.|«lledpl,(,r.ctl«11j).i 


a«Uc 


Dominica. 


Domnach. 


Jûmnik. 




Btx, regi4). 


Big. 


Srigo. 


Eigh (pr. Bi). 


Capra. 


Gabar. 


Oaverog. 


Gabkar (pr. Oawr). 


Cor, eordii. 


Crvti. 


Grîsh. 


Groidke (pr. trî)- 


Pour. 


Atair. 


Oaiher. 


AikaiT {pr. a-her). 


Mater. 


Matair. 


Natihemm. 


MathaiT {pr. ma-Ktr). 



Hère it will be seen that, with the exception of Qaverog, the Shelta 
word, in each case, retains the radical sounds which the modem 
Gaelic has lost Gaelic scholars will doubtless be able to speak with 
more or less précision as to the period at which thia change occurred ; 
some idea may, however, be formed from the fact that in Cormac's 
Olosmry (attributed to Oormac, King and Bishop of Cashel, obt. 903), 
some of thèse words, such as mathair, atkair, hothar — ail unaspirated 
in Shelta — hâve already assumed their modem aspirated form. 

Though this, in itself, implies a great degree of antiquity, I incline 
to think that Shelta is, or was originally, derived from an even older 



1 Hotb anit throDgbout the présent pnper tbe following eigns are made use of :— a tu in 
bat, A in boaght, on in bab, t in bet, l in bâte, i In bit, i in beet, o in not, s in note, h tn 
font, il in bot, t) in boot, ou in boni, il in Germ, grUn, ar in bar, Hr in niarty, 3r in her, 
cA in chuTch, dh in the, th ip tbin, ah in fish, îA in vision, x in Gemi. Bu^h. 'h in Oenn. Wtg. 
The rallowing sounila are ioterchanguble in Shelta : T and Th, T and Ch, D ntd Dh, D nni 
J, £siiil R.Sunash. 
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language than Old Irish, probably from a prehistoric Celtic, parent 
of the various dialects with which we are familiar. We are coq- 
fronted by the fact that Shelta contains words, some of which are 
DOW idiomatic to the Iriah and others to the Scotch dialect of 
Gaelic ; and thougb this, considered alone, might possibly be other- 
wiae explained, upon what other hypothesis than that suggested can 
we accoitnt for the existence of such a word as skev ? Tliis Shelta 
Word, which means " fish," is back-slang for a form vesk or féal; 
which, it will be seen, retains the/, or p, of the cognate Latin (pisets), 
Gothic ifisk-s), and Welsh {pysg), although this is wanting in the old 
Irish form of the same word {iasg). 

Not ail Shelta words are, however, equally old. Selecting at 
random a few wordar from Cormac, which differ as to aspiration from 
the modem Gaelic, we find that whîle some of thèse, such as lam 
(mod. GaeL lamh) and lemiackd (mod. Gael. îeamhnachd) are of the 
same stratum as our Shelta, others, Buch as hliadain (mod. Gael. 
Uiadhain) and gahur (mod. Gael. gabhar), are older than the sourfe 
of the corresponding Shelt« words, uniess, indeed, the latter hâve 
been siibsequently aspirated. Ânother small class of Shelta words, 
based upon words borrowed from the English, are clearly of much 
later origin. 

Shelta is spohen, with a few slight local variations, by the Tinkers 
(and kindred classes) • throughout the four provinces of Ireland, and, 
if one may jiidge from the briet but extremely iuteresting spécimens 
in the Tirée list, the Scottish dialect difTers little from that of the 
sister isle. In England Shelta is spoken in a very comipt form by 
the knife-grinder, street hawker, and other shady characters. For 
purposes of convenience I sbaU lefer to this as " English Shelta," 
although no very précise line of démarcation can be drawn between 
it and Shelta proper. In its lowest form it may be described as a 
Babelonish, model-lodging-house jargon, compounded of Shelta, 
rhyming-slang, flying-cant, and Komines. Scarcely a tithe of the 
words in daily use by the Irish tinker are intelligible to his English 
half-breed cousin, while the meanings of the words employed are 
less clearly apprehended, and the sound frequently contorted into a 
resemblance to English words. Welsh Shelta, if it exist at ail, bas 
atill to be discovered. 

In the spring of the présent year, while wandering throngh the 
courts and byways of Liverpool, I formed the acquaintance of an old 

1 Vil. tlie Rinêhkal, or rticTeniaken ; tlie SlehUmera, or {liiiers ; and the Uyukera, m 
beggar». 
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UUter tiaker, named Joha Barlow {Qisson Nyikair), and finding tbat 
he was one of the " raie old mitikurs," or, as he himself said, " not wan 
of tbim upstarts that haa a new word ivery da^," I afteiwards col- 
lected from him a vocabulary of aeveral huudred Shelta words, and a 
good deal of curious infoimatioD respecting the tiiiker caste. Thi8 
old man, though over 79 years of âge, was as yoimg-hearted as a lad, 
and took much fnendly interest in tbe progress of my work. " I was 
lyin' awake last night thinking of some cur'oua old worrds for ye," he 
said to me upon one occasion. Sometimes he suggested workB whicb 
œight be of assistance to me. "Hâve ye iver been tbrough tbe 
' Universal ' ? " he asked in an encouraging tone, when I was strug- 
gling with some peculiarly Celtic sound. I bad to plead entire 
ignorance of thia authority. " Och 1 tbat 'a the book for ye. l 'm 
towld it lades ye on from the alphabit up to anti-titterumtairuros 
(? anti-trinitariana), and the man that 's been through the ' Double 
Universal ' ! — (a long pause of admiration) — well ! be can spill about 
the right way '" 

A careful analysis of tbîs vocabulary sbows couclusively that the 
language of the tinkers is a dialect or jargon exclusîvely of Oeltic 
origin, though, like one of tbeir own stolen asses, it is so docked and 
disguised as to be scarcely recognisable. Shelta words may be 
roughly classed as " corrupt or archaic Gaelic," " Gaelic back-alang " 
and " rbyming-slang," but as tbe précise connection between Shelta 
and Gaelic is a vital part of my subject, and as the varions modes of 
disguise employed in the formation of the former are &equeDtly too 
complex to be self-evident, I shall hère endeavour to explain their 
construction in some détail. 

Tbe number of Shelta words în which the Gaelic root suffers no 
disguise is comparatîvely amall, and of thèse still fewer are used in 
their ordinary significance. Examples of the latter are : — 



fi<mh, heart. 



", food. Brcu. 

I Craidhe (pr. krl). 

t Oidt (old IrUb). 
T. T „ , ( DoTnhnaeh (pr. Dli<»Ux). 

Jûmna, Sund.y. \ Awn.uuA (0. L). 

Mûog, pig. Mve. 

JX }"«•■ '"-"• 

8hi, lU. Se (pr. Bb«). 

SWrfWtn, bam. SçioMin (dim.). 

The important word JCiena, " house " sbould also be noticed hera 
"Whitley Slokes, in a note to the obsolète Irish Gaelic word Ca in his 
VOU II. — NO. IV. 0. - 
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édition of Cormac'a Glossary, says : " Tbe old Irish Cae, ' hoQse,' is 
from the root kvî, Skr. pf, whence Ketfuu, qiii-es, and Goth. kai-ms, 
Eng. home. Tlie Low Lntin cayum, ' houae ' ia probably from an old 
Celtic caion of which the âa.t or abl. sg. caio occura in Endlicher's 
gloasary. Bévue Archéoloffique, Mai, 1868." 

More frequently the word is used in a perverted sensé. 

SHKLTA. G ABL le. 

ittû«r, «omu, wife. Piuthair (pr. pIQer), sister. Sco. idiom. 

Stanog, caw. Bteanaeh, cow with full addei, from 

Bleatih,toTm]k. 

Kranditg, hen. OrauUaA, scald-crow. 

La\>uTth, cnne. Labhoirt (pr. Uuerch), apMch, 

Lnrrk, eye. Leargtu, sight. 

Shajiar, biother. Searethoir (pr, ah&rkoiT), lever. 

Shlrk, gmu. Seirg (pr, shërk), clover. 

iSûAIi, boj. Biabhiadi (pr. shflUj^), vftgr&nt. 

WarÛi, one. Uath (pr. ws), Bmgle, olone. Ir. idiom. 

In 8ome cases the original termiuation is dropped : — 
Fi, méat. FeoU (pr, fëôil). 

tî, bed. Leàba {pr. lyaba). 

Pi, montb. Beul (pt. bè-ul). 

In others a cryptic suflîx îs added : — 

Oaverog, gmt. Oabhar (pr. gaver or gaor). 

Shidrvg, Boldier. Saijhdear (pr. sai-dj^r). 

A few adverbs take the sufBx rth (rt) : — 

AAirth, down. Sios (pr. shîs). 
AAdrt, ). 

AAàHh, î '"■ ''*'*"^ <P'- "^y'^^^- 

Nyirth, now. AttoU (pr. aulsh). 

SwàrlA, np. 8va> (pr. Bûas). 

The following are examples of what Lewis Carrol terms " port- 
manteaus," Le. " two meanings packed up înto one word " : — 

Daiyûn, God. Dia alvinn, be&uUful Ood. 

Kam«ra, dog, Cu narbliadh, killiog d(^. 

Midhen; deviL Midhiadhatli, ungodly. 

Ififin, shame. Naire ftin, self-aluime. 

See also the personal pronouna : — 

Mû-iliha, \ Mo Aoil-ia, \ 

My-ni», \ I, me.» > -f, (pr- af^-i\ta.). 

The y and d 'mjïls and rfi^ represent the unaspirated l&il. 

" McchelB." 3te prernce ta Hr. De 
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A large nnmber of Shelta words are formed by transposing the 
principal letters of the Gaelic word. This species of back-slang is, 
of course, purely phoaetic, differiog in this respect from the more 
artificial letter-reversing back-slang of eosters and cabmen.* 

Some perfect instances of this are : — 

GAEUC. 



SHBI-TA. 

Od, \ 

Axàrraim, to-motrow. 



Lhgaek, \ Liât ! 
Oiox, i 

Lakin, girL 
Lebtr, ta hit, 
Lûog,mt»L 
Nâp, whit«. 
Sidya, penon. 
Nyvky head. 
S&ai, water. 
^cai'hùp, whisky. 



Âmarath. 

Amuigh. 

Ma\(U (pr, nearlf like majja). 

Pog. 

ComhlatK (pr. kOlox)< 

Mae. 
Caiiin. 

UHag, monthful of me&l, Se idîom. 

Ban, pale. 

Dvim. 

Uitge (pr. iahka). 
Uitge-bealha (pr. ishke-bA). 



In the following transpositions the consonantal sounds are modi- 
fied by aspiration or nasal proniinciation : — 



Aavali, ) 
Aarari, ( 

(Ellum Mems 
Dûrra, bread. 
Lai-ÎTOon, year. 
Lampa, bsg. 
Libba, blood. 
Maxon, cap. 
NUpj^Mok. 
S^p, to mictumte. 
iiaWn, Miury. 
Tholop, belly. 



BaUf. 
to b« another forni of the same word.) 
Aran. 

Bliadhain (pr. blla-an). 
Maia. 

Puil (pr. tWil). 
(Japon. 

Mut» (pr. mwin). 
Mtm (pr. mQn). 
Motrin (dim.). 
Jtfaodtd. 



In thèse we hâve more instances of the surviv&l in Shelta of the 

unaspirated fonus : — 

... { Lemnhnadtd (pr. ijUnax). 

m%m<t, mat ( lemiadW (Old Irish). 

o be derived from a fortn Leamnaehd.) 
Ei-rght (pr. aire), 
j Lamh (pr. lâv). 
} Lam (Old Iriah). 
Cnaimh (pr, kra-i»). 
( RaifUiim (pr. râ-im). 
( Raidim (Old Irish). 
Bothar (pr. bo-her). 



M.âlya, hand. 
Marrifc, bone. 
Tbari, ta MJ. 

T^f^^'iroad. 
TôW, 1 



■ Whcre Evig ri an epip a( ocotpot=^ve ai 



1 pipe or tolNwco. 
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Ând in the followiog, tbe sound of the G&elic unaspirated d, t. 
havÎDg a Sound approximatîng to J, eh (cf. Chimma in a precedin;; 
Ust);— 

BBBLTA. GAELIC 

Chai, hâlf. Leatk (pr, lya). 

Cbirrp, to cook. Bruith (pr. bri), tO boil. 

Chinnaji, thing. Nidk (pr. ni). 

In tbe following transpositions the same y<sound résolves itself 
into its component parts d, A (cf. OrUh in a preceding list) : — 
Jftëah, fM. Seadh (pr. tb»). 

in-doJk, DO. Ni h-tadh (pr. nl-ba). 

The following words are transposed " portmanteaua " ; — 

G^da, tw«n^. Da deùh, twiee ten. 

Limfoih, bUnket Mo plaid, my blanket. 



Myéna, 



î ymterday. JIfo ane, my jMterd«y. 



Mv-énya, 

NaAheruin, mother. An mathair, the mother. 

Satdtah, her*. 'â an atlf-M, in diis place. 

A few revetsed words take the suffix k, sk : — 

Mûnnik, Dame. Aitim (pr. anam). 

Libbitk, Philip. Philip. 

Thaioik, dfty. XolAa (pr. lA-ft). 

A few reversed words repeat the final syllable : — 

LûggU, to DTj. OoU. 

MaToeriita, room. 
SkUmmùlJc, drunk. 

A sniall number of Shelta words betray an înverted resemblance 
to Eoglish, which gave me my fîrst due to unravelliiig tbe jai;gOQ. 
Some of the words from whlch thèse are formed are, however, true 
Glaelic, to which, or to eome one of the Celtic dialecte, we owe our 
Englifih équivalent : — 

Nûggi, gun, ffunno. 

NUtpOf, apoon. Sptinog. 

Rây, car, Carr. 

Others are familiar words which the Irish hâve adopted : — 

Nimpa, piat Pinta. 

Biêpan, pmon. Prùuun. 

Others, again, are borrowed directly from tbe English : — 

Honh, RCTon. 

NUmpa, potud. (Pwma in ouït) 

Nyttggi, gninca. 
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A lai^e number of Shelta words are formed hy prefixiog arbitrary 
initiais to the Gaelic word or its tnmsposîtioD, some of thèse words 
beiog additionally di^uised hj cryptic suffixes. 

Of thèse préfixes Gr (at G) is imdoubtedly the favourite. This îs 
piefixed to the Gaelic word wheu it commences with a vowel : — 



OABLIC 

a.tw, t.th.r. 1 -**■", ï-,*:'"'' 

( AlaiT (old Iriah). 
Granhë, to know, Aithnigh (pr. uin). 

Orawl, ui. Aeal. 

OTidhem, face. Eadan (pr. èdluuij. 

Qrimdta, tDootb, jear, wefttber. Ainuir (pr.'uniher), time, weather. 

GrOfcfter, to vork. Oibir (p. nbber). 

Or is substituted for the true initial when a consonant : — 
Qet, hot. r«(A (pr. M). 

Oranko, turkej. franneaeh. 

GrenSg, window. FninrtMg. 

6Ti)(pl, tooth. Fiacat. 

Gripper, lupper. Suipàr (pr. Hippëi). 

It is similarly prefixed to inverted words: — 
OrintyùT, sopper. Dinneir. 

Orûla, Apple. UIAal (pr. ù-ti). 

Hotae of thèse transposed and falsely initialled words are further 
disguised by a suffis, geuerally th (cf. minyurth, etc.) : — 
Gâlk, young. Og. 

Chdth, gold. Or. 

Grith, new. Ut, fn«h. 

OùUh, black. DhMi (pr. dha). 

Or sometimes si (cK Tkaloik, etc.) : — 

OrinUtk, flax. Lîmi. 

The letters g and r are also woven into words containing either of 
thèse letters separately, to complète the combinatlon : — 
Agriih, bMik. Air ai» (pr. atdah). 

6m, sp«lL OU. 

Orfino, goWTL &una. 

And 30 with the transposed word : — 

ffroba,la27. Lniga. 

It is a aignificant fact that in English Shelta and cant we fiud 
words (aot used in Shelta proper), formed by the application of the 
same prefix to English words. 

Oraft, craft (used for grObb^r, Le. work). 
OHUdi, watch. 

Qray and çrUgger, te» and angar, 
Oreddycoat, petticoaL 
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Next to Gr, Sk (S, Sr, St) is the principal change factor in 
Gaelic rhyming slang. We find it, Mke Gr, pcetixed to the initial : — 



SBBLTA. 


OABUC. 


Shlie-x, to read- 


£«vji. 


SUiv.-eak. 


Z^iff. 


mûn, Monday. 




*4pa, atriiig. 


Ropadh (pr. râpa). 


Srip.,kîtg. 


JiivA(pr.rl). 
(JÏV(oldIri.h). 


subatituted for the true initial :— 




Sharrog,nà. 


Dcoiv (pr. d&rrog). 


âUAx, nin. 


JïiuiA, wBt. 


SI«»«,gl««. 


GUAm, 


SfllTflr», bacon. 


Bag^. 


or prefixed to the transposed word ; 


;— 


Skark, to eut. 


Gairr {pr. gar). 


.»&anba, four. 




.SAiio, three. 


Tri (pr. trt). 


âAji^ five. 


0«v(pr.cQ.iK). 




Leann (pr. lyan). 


^:t,totak«. 


O/oc 


â(a/a,lfar. 


Fado. 


«tojfrii, Patrick. 


Fadniig. 


Khymes ate alao formed by the 


prefixea A ■£"> i. K ^, etc. :— 


ATiivtr 


J roimhe (pi. ariva). 




Mi«, neat, fine. 


Baj. to give. 


î%uy{pr. hug),gaTe. 


K&TTito, to kUl. 


MarJA {pr. matriv). 


Minier, tinker. 


Tinctir. 


(MtniUtr û fonned from tte Sco. " TinUer.") * 


RUihng, qmlt. 


SeaoiitMg, Bheet 



Co-instances of the use of some of thèse occur also in " English 
ahelta " :— 

Manlceno, bandkerchîef. 
Id addition to the foregoîng examples there are a few other modes 
of disguise (oi perhaps natural changes) found in Sbelta, which, 
through lack of suScient spécimens for comparison, I less clearly 
apprehend, and which, indeed, as being less frequeutly used, bardly 
demand explanation. I may, however, point out that in a few cases 
the letter n, when not initial in a Gaelic word, changes iuto Shelta r, 
while the true initial remains unchanged. 

Kam, to bu;. Oeannuigk (pr. lumni}. 

QlôThi, to hear. Clumn. 

TKat, anuB, Ton. 

Tkina, fiie. Teine (pr. tinna). 
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Grit, sick, from the Graelic tinn, appears to be another instance 
of this change, afterwarda disguised by inversioa and prefixed G. 
In one or two cases, also. Shelta th = Gaelic m : — 



It may be of some assistance in resolving au iinfamiliar Shelta 
Word to remember that wotds commencing with Cfr, S, Sh, SI, 
and Sr are probably rhyming slang, and words commencing with 
Ch, L, iV, and M are probably back slang; that the terminations 
tk and sk are probably cryptic ; that the initial J(f of a Gaelic word 
changes into p or mp, and final d, t (dh, th) into ch in Shelta back- 
slang ; and that M is sometimes introduced into a word to help out 
an anagram. 

The tinkers' language, of which my vocabulary is by no means 
exhaustive, is copions enough to express ail the everyday needs of a 
material existenca It contains worda for tnoet of the principal 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and prépositions, the less 
important grammatical particles being either expressed in English or 
Gaelic, or, as is more usually the case, altogether omitted. Com- 
pounds, toc, are largely used to express ideas for which there are no 
Shelta words, as for instance ; — 

Bîôer skiv, fishwife, from bwer, woumn, and tkev, fish. 
Fë klïtug, mutton, „ fë, méat, and klilug, sbeep. 

Kripa gkiirral, hare, „ krlpa, cat, and ihurri, U) rim. 
Sedkers-a-lhitra, grate, „ Hedhtra, place, and thirra, lire. , 

In idiom Shelta conforms to that of the language most familiar 
to the speaker; this in the Tirée list being Scotch Gaelic, and in Mr. 
Leland's spécimens English. My own examples hover eomewhere 
between the two, the gênerai order of words approximating to English, 
bnt the position of the adjective after the noun, and a few similar 
constructions, being foUowed as in Gaelic. Neither aspiration nor 
eclipsis are observed in Shelta, even when the language is spoken 
according to the Gaelic idiom. The few înflectiona proper to Shelta 
are generally referable to Gaelic. None of thèse are met with in 
" English Shelta." 

One minor, but interesting, resuit of our wider acquaintance with 
Shelta will be the new light throwu upon the origin of a number of 
cant and slang terms, many of which are derived from Shelta, as 
Shelta is derived from Gaelic Dérivation is indeed one of the weak 
points of the professors of slang. With ail becomiog respect for the 
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masters of tbis noble scieDce, it must be regretfully acknowledged 
that the potshot, rather than the comparative method, finds favour 
witli thetn, and that tbe idéal slang dictionaty, which shall exbibit 
the aeveral stages of change, corruption, and decay through which 
thèse ill-starred words pass, is still, with the millennium, a pleasant 
dream of the future. Yet the history of thèse vagrants is surely toc 
interesting to be ignored. Well-bom and of good position, kidnapped 
from their borne, and pressed into the service of a secret jargon, 
escaping only to become the tools of a criminal cant, kicked from the 
thieves' kîtchen into the flash lodging-house, cast upon the streets 
with few traces left them of their gentle origin, fraternised with by 
'Arry, patronised by tbe music-hall artiste and sporting-paragraph 
writer, and Snally takeu under the protection of our gilded youth, 
they, not uofrequently, if they survive this expérience, regain their 
character, and are readmitted into the language of literature and 
polite lîfe. 

I cannot boast of much personal knowledge în this depai-tment 
of leaming. Wedded to Bomani, with only a passing interest, or at 
most a purely Platonic regard, for my new friend Shelta, my acquaint- 
ance with the cUmi-raonde of words is extremely limtted, and couse- 
quencly I claim no completeness for the foUowing short lîst of cant 
words which owe their origin to the tinkers' jargon : — 

Shblta. Cant or S1.&N0. 

£(tl«r, womao. Pwre, " a lody — spplied deruivelj to one of quution- 

able réputation." Hotten fp-via also Bnnrk, "a 
ladf, a showilj-dmsed womao," and Murert^ 
" ttw mJatresB of tbe houae." MesBra. Banère and 
Leland, qnoting the latter woid, conoect it with 
" Spanîeh cant, marea, a womsD, Ital furbeachi, 
marcoTta, and French argot, marque. 

CStërrp, to lie. Ckirp, " to talk," " to give information, to peacL" 

Otuni, bad. Oammy. 

.Olox.mkn. Oloal, "man" {oU cant). Bloix ia probsbly a 

Tariaot ot the rame word, 6. and L. dérive the 
latlei from " Dutch blok, block, log, fool." Hotten 
gives us our choice of " Oypay and Hindoo Lote, 
and Nortb bloacKer, any large animal" 

Kyena, Kena, or Ken, bouse. Ken (old onot). One of our oldest cant words, 00 
curring in Harman and ail Gubsequent writers. 
Given as Ëng. Oypey by Borrow in hû "Lavo- 
Lil," but irith questionable accuracy. Mr. Le- 
Und, in Tke Englinh. Oypf\c», p. 88, saya, " X*n, a 
law term for house, is possiblj of Oypsy origin." 
B. and L. claas this word as " Gypsy and oriental." 

Kripa, cat. Creeper. 
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Cant ob Slano. 

Ziuth, "to drink." HotUo and others dérive this 
from " LusbÏDKhiD, the brewer." B. and L. 
8ug((Mt a Quniber of dérivations, addiog, "more 
probabl; from QypBj luA or loiktr, to drink, or 
Oerm. lotchtn." 

Lug, " b> pawn." Lag ckovtjf, " pnira shop." B. 
and L. dérive from Scotch Uiçd, "laid by, put 
away." lUUckti; finda tbe etymon» of Ljig-ekôvey 
în the Oaelic words tugh, swilt, diobhail, destruc- 

iîorley, Marier, Maidey, or Mauler, "hand or fiit" 
— "that with vhicb one strikes, as wîth a mail," 
Hotten. 

Hog, otherwise OrunUr, maj pouibly be a con- 
traction for tbia word. 

Màxle, "lorunoraneak off." Hotten, whoisalmost 
as Bound an etjmologist aa Cormac, aays bennti- 
fully, "lo disappear as in a miat, from mvale, a 
driizling rain, a Scotcb mîat." 

MoiJxry or Maderay, " coantry." Hotten quoles 
Hall, " originally an old word for a quiet or mon- 
aatic life." 

Mwg. 

MûHogen, " good." 

Memniker, " a peraon'e name or aignature," Hotten. 
"Tbia word," aay L. and B., " is a corruption of 
monarch, litentlly * Tbe King,' ' Nnmber ooe,' 
evîdently a term auggeated by ezalled ideas of 
one'a own importance." 

Needy, or netdy-mixdtr, " fellow or tramp." 

Roger, " beschlafen " în Baumann'a LondinUmen. 

Kiêky or Mwd. 

Tonie. In a thiefa letter pnb]fsbed in " Tom and 
Jerry," we find " Ty it an't vortb a single tonio." 

T<Aer or Tohy, Tbia old word haa feund acceptaace 
ineverjbranch ofcant, Uigk To&i/, tbe high tosd. 
High-tobyman, hlghwaymaii. Toba, ground, is 
given aa atroUing-playen' cant in the "Sporting 
Obrontcle." Borrow inhia "I«yo-Lil"calIaTi>bbar 
"aBapparee word," deriving it from tbe Gaelic 
TofxtT, aource, fountain. B. and L. dérive from 
"Oypayio&cTitberoad." Banmann records tb« bct 
tbat Toby is a contraction for Tobiaa. (Tobias, it 
will be remembered, waa an early traTeller, who 
took Ui tbe TOad, accompanied by bis dog and tbe 
angel Bapbael). 

Mr. Crofton, in bis letter to Tlie Academy, happily conjectures 
that tho alang wotd ruvi may be back-slang for Gaelic mor, great. 
Tbis is tbe more probable since rum or rome, in old cant, was uaed 
to signify "good" or "great," inatead of in its modem sensé of 
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Sbelta. 
Ldt&i to eat or drink. 



Lyag, to lose or pawn. 



Mijog, shilling. 
Mûiif to go. 



MOgadh, fooL 
Jfflnnt, good. 
ATânni^, name. 



2fidya, pereon. 

Siri, comb. 

Jîujfi, lo woo. 

Skiimmitkk, drunk. 

TdnUt, or TKânik, halfpenny. 

Tôber, road. 
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' ' queer," jnst as the latter word then meant not " queer " but " bad." 
We hâve examples of thèse usages in : — • 

Rome-ville, London. 

Bum-pad, the higli-roful. 

Rum gloak (Shelta, TkoM glox), well-drMs«d num. 
and Queer prad, broken-kneed borae. 

Quetr btnese, bod béer. 

ÇwtT eovt, AD ill-priccipled maa. 

Çneer amen-airltr, a dninken pomh-clerk. 
Tbis Word may hâve been used by the tinkers at one time, and 
abandoned on its becoining too generally koown, or the modem Shelta 
word thom may possîbly be a further disguise of the same word, by 
a substitution of the criptic tk for the trae initial. 

It is iodeed strange that the existence of a tongue so ancient and 
widespread as Shelta should hâve remained entirely unsuspected 
until Mr. Leland, with whom the undivided honour of this discoveiy 
Tests, first made it public in the p^es of Macmillan's Magazins, 
Every one familiar with the chann of treatment with whîch the gifted 
author of Hans Breitmann investa hU congenial subjects, and the 
acquaintance with multitudinous jargons which he might hâve 
brought to bear on the elucidation of Shelta, will regret that his 
efforts in this direction should hâve been apparently conâned to the 
invocation of a Pictess. As, however, this lady does not seem to hâve 
accepted his very pressing invitation, I shall — subject to ber cor- 
rection when she thinks ht to appear — hère add a few simple notes 
for the beuefit of those referring to Mr. Leland's chapter on Shelta. 

The list of words obtaîned from the English " fern-fencer " at 
Aberystwith (Tke Oypsies, pp. 358-360) may be considered as a re- 
présentative spécimen of " Engliah Shelta" Out of the sixty words 
and variants which it contains, twenty (viz. galUrpas, stiff, yack (Rom. 
yack), musk-faker, dinnessy, stall, crack, prat, borers, jicmpers, ogles, sy, 
tufUteroon (? corruption of Rom. posh-korona), snips, dingU-fakir, dvn- 
novans, tré-moon, Tnax, chiv, screc (Gael. sgrtobh), and reader) are not 
Shelta but cant, and two (viz. pani and mushgraw) Bomani. 

Page 358 lîne 16, needi = fellow, person. Cf. nvlta», p. 370. 

„ 358 „ 21, (A'Mivii. Cf. «tnoek, p. 368. 

„ 358 „ S5, Tiéd odMn = nedhere-ken. Cf. nadai, p. 370. 

„ 358 „ S6, gUtd'herin. Of. gtadtUier, p. 359. Thia word in il» strict ineaning 
hanHy lepreaents "riagiog the changes." Olaàher is the 
Shelta word for "skin," and Oladheri the équivalent of the 
cant " Sballa-cove," t.<. a lulf-naked bcggar, whodresgeainragB 
to attract charitj. Gladhering consequentl; ia geing ont u & 
Oladheri, i.e. ahowing oorfs gladher. 

„ 358 „ 89, itrépaek This is reaUy the Ooelic itriopack — rîywx, mjjû, or 
r^iifc, being the Shelta form. 
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Page 3G8 Une 3!, kurrb. Cf. kerrb, p. 360, and carob, p. 369. The tnie meatiing 
ofthewotd is "to kill," tbough hère aod alwajrs in Eng. Shelta 
nsedfor "hit." The proper word for "hit" is lôber, of whioh 
» Tuiftnt luber occon on p. 369. 
„ 369 „ 9, charrihom, crowa — Aal-tvn, bBlf-cTOnn. 
„ 359 „ 13, Irlpo-ramiiel = trip a' raimitl, i.e. sup <tf béer, rauniel, a word 
which I nerer heard, being apparentlj anotberiorm of m; 
rinaul (QaeL Uann) dtBguised bj initial r instead ot i. 
„ 369 „ 15, bug, talk = give. 
The second and much longer list of words obtained frora au Irish 
tioker at Philadelphia is very valuable. It contains little cant and 
uo Eomani, but a few Gaelic words and sentences are improperly 
given as Shelta. 

Page 364 Une 9, TheiUy, Gre - thtrra oi Ihirra. The following varionta are also 
giren i — tiny, a heatâng-iron, p. 365 (probably in luîstake) ; 
tédhi, thédi, ccnl, fuel of anj kind, p. 366 ; and Urri, coôl, 
p. 367. 
„ 364 „ 12, leiehem, gitL Cf. lârkia, p. 369, abo lychycn, people, p. 367. 
„ 364 „ S5, m^rrih, 1 no8e«m«H»>9, with wÛch cf. mtntxh, p. 367. 
» 364 „ 35, mailyai or moiUhat, fingera = mailya, hand, p. 370. Cf. foailyai, 

arma, p. 366, and mailyen, to feel, p. 366. 
„ 366 „ 2, ràpun, to steal, re»U]r prison. Cf. rtetfnn, p. 359. 
„ 365 „ 3, »toùA, vater, blood, Uquid, really «at«r. Cf. dcoichen, nin, p. 

366, Ut. watoring, and tkoihâpa, whisky, p. 366. 
„ 365 „ 5, raglan or reglan, h^mmer, really iron. Cf. riaglon, p. 366. 
„ 366 „ 16, lyeskai cherpi = t«lling lies. 

„ 366 „ 17, lo»KwUt, flowera. Cf. latkool, nice oi pretty, p. 366. 
„ 366 „ 89, allait, to sweep, to broom, and Une 30, anîlktn, to waïh, one 
and the aame word, and means literaUy to clean. It may be 
noted that the in, m, ain in which so many of Mr. Lelaud's 
vetbs (defined in the infinitiTe) terminate, is reaUy the 
Eoglish participle ending ing. QoHitd, to leave, p. 368, is 
Bimilarly ^inA«'d=left, and grannie, know, p. 367, grannfi, 
knowB. The infinitîve a too abatract a conception for the 
tinher nûnd to apprehend. 
„ 366 „ 1, Kràdyin = kradtfi-'m'. Cf. kradyin, ImuViyi, slow, p. 367 (Ut, 

"stop") and krady, p. 370. 
„ 366 „ 2, cmnt = my avari. 
'■ „ 366 „ 22, toUaiuocA, totake-Wi-in'. Cf. aoif (Le. «a/ifd),arreated, taken, 
p. 367. 
„ 366 „ 25, iobyé. Variant of »aUi or «wi/t, pp. 369 and 358. 
„ 366 „ 29, thmayok — thom yook. 

„ 367 „ 3, 70lA«ma, policeman. Ut. black one. Ct. my glox gut, jfoïiixtnnn, 
liL bladi man ; giUkeraa, the game word, I hâve heard uaed 
for smith or blackamitfa. 
„ 367 „ G, Dyûkdi or Juiaii, Gor^o, Gentils. Thia word is not, so far aa I 
can ascertaiD, of Dnirersal application. My old tinker saya it 
is only applied to the glox tkûrpog» or isgmen, otherwiae known 
as iharkin stimeTM or " kay-hole whlatlera." 
„ 367 „ 6, Mwli = to go. V. p. 364. 

„ 367 „ 17, ShingmMi, newspaper, f from AUnç, to undentand. 
„ 367 „ SI, tamn'umpa = Itna mimpa, V. nnmpa, p. 364. 
„ 367 „ 14, nyadoi = place. Of. nada», p. 37(k 
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Page 367 Un« 88, misdi = go. V. mUïi, p. 364, 
„ 368 „ &, iklitma = Atïma. 
„ 368 „ 8, yietg û Gselic, tbe Shelta word Û ntct^ 
„ 368 „ 10, lAoytn, book, lit,"lying," 
„ 368 „ SI, elùp, to fol), let ftdl, and Une 23, dûkpen, to breftk by letting 

fall, both the urne word, and means " to breaJt" 
„ 368 „ 87, grannie» = knowing. V. jrtmny, p. 3T0. 
„ 369 „ 3, laprogh, bird, lit. " dnck," ai in p. 36S. 

The Uttle Shelta song on p. 370, which Mr. Leiand's modesty 
forhade him to translate too literally, bat which Miss Lama Smith 
seemed to rather like when it was sung to her as a " Eomany ballad," ' 
turns out, oddly enough, to be only Irish Gaelic transliterated into 
moderu phonetice, and, as my readers will be relîeved to learn, not 
too improper to jaetify that young lady's approval of iL The 
nnmerals given in the preceding page are also (as Mr. Wilson 
poînted ont) Gaelic, and the same observation applies to two of 
the short sentences on p. 370. 

Hère, for the présent, we mnst take leave of our tinker. Although 
bis moral aud social code, like his language, is certainly of the back- 
slang order, yet his society is not uninstructive, aud when tieated 
with courtesy and whisky he will be found an amiable and enter- 
taining companion. Freserved in bis life, as in bis language, are 
many archaisms, which one would fain see placed on record, before 
Time with his harsh breathing aspirâtes them ont of existence. 

John Sampson, 



[Editorial Note. — Although simîlarity of soand does not 
always ai;gue a common etymology, yet the name "Creenie" 
'mentioned by Mr. Sampson as that of an Irisb-tinker tribe, at once 
suggests a peculiar caste in the soutb-west of ScoUand bearing the 
same name. The " Creenies " of Wigtownshire are thus refeiTed tù 
by a local writer: "The LaUib-enders or Rhinns people were not 
nearly so tall [as a différent caste, of whom " few were under six feet 
in height "], and had dark haïr, aud dark brown eyes, or occasionally 
dark bine ; their faces were narrow at the brow and chin, and very 
broad between the eyes; they liad thin, prominent, book-noses, wide 
mouths with large, broad, projecting front teeth, which the upper lip 
could with diEGculty cover, and which overlapped the lower lip ; 
their foreheads were small, âat, and very much receding, and had 
three strong wrinkles, while their chins receded worse than a negro's, 

> Vide Thtvugh Rananf Songkaul, |i. Ifil. 
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and were veiy small, and nearly ail the grown women bad bearda, 
both on the chin and npper lip. Tradition says they were the 
descendants of some savages they call the Ereenies, that came over 
from Ireland, but . . . émigration ia making tbem scarce " {Galloway 
Gossip, Cboppington, Northumberland, 1877, pp. 17, 18). Whether 
tbe SbelCa-apeaking " Creeniea " of Ireland abow any signa of tbis 
ver; low racial type, they and their caste are again associated wîth 
the Wigtownsliire people when the writer just quoted says, in another 
place (p. 127) that tbe district îo which the latter live, or lived, "is 
said to hâve beeu colonised by tbe Cruitbné from Ireland." As it is 
pietty clear that Creenie " is simply a phonetic wrltîng of the Gaelic 
Cruithné, tbis means an identification witb " the ould Picts," vbo, 
Mr. Leland's tinker says, epoke Sbelta; for "Cruitbné" ia tbe old 
Gaelic name for the Picts. Perhapa, also, we ought to aee ita alterna- 
tive form " Cruithneach " in the term " Crink " applied by Gypsies to 
Irisb tinkers {In Oypttf TeiUs, pp. 25, 26).] 



IIL— LOVE FOBECASTS ANl) LOVE CHARMS AMONG THE 
TENT-GYPSIE3 OF TItANSYLVANIA. 

(Tranalaied from the Article contrUmied to " Ethnographia" 
JuTU 1890.) 

THE Gypsies, whose unrestrained love of wandering and singular 
manner of living amidst the nations of the Old World su^est 
nnmberlesB interesting problems, bave not yet received due attention 
from modem science. It is true we are not without some frf^- 
mentary sketchea ; some ethnographers of our century hâve observed 
thia nomadic race in varions localities, and bave sketcbed separate 
traits of the moral life of some of them ; but ail tbis is not nearly 
sufficieot to présent to ua one continuons picture of the whole Gypsy 
people. A thorough study of tbe différent districts inbabîted by 
Gypsies ia necessary for the obtaining of a tolerably perfect représen- 
tation of the înner life of thèse people, particularly of their religions 
ideas and viewa of life and the influence of thèse upon the pro- 
genitors of tbe race, witb regard to tbeir moral and matériel world, 
their customs and their auperatitions. We are only at the beginning 
of such a work. The manners of thoae Gypsies inhabiting our 
country, whether aettled or still migratory, are not yet so amply 
recorded in our literature as to make every other observation appear 
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superâuons, or to preveut others from gleaning witb even more 
succesa în tbis domain. 

From this point of view, we believe it to be our duty to give our 
full atteution to the national cbaracteristics, manners, customs, and 
superstitions, and the still surviving traita of our Gypsies, and to 
préserve them from eotire destruction. Tbese traits of an already 
foding picturfl contaiu the ancîent memorials of the Gypsies, with 
their intellectual life, and they are therefore worthy of the apprécia- 
tion of our Society.* It is for this reason tbat I wisb to introduce 
herê the love charms and prédictions of our Gypsies as a small con- 
tribution towards the stady of our national races. 

We fînd love channs and love prophecies among ail peoples, 
savage and cîvilised — among the American Indiana and the African 
uegroes, the people of Asia and the cultured nations of Western 
Europe, This fact itself justifies the oft-expressed opinion of savantt, 
that savages — or, let us say, those races living in a natural state — are 
entirely destitute not only of every relîgious, but even of every higher, 
human feeling, and that love, for example, is witb them merely 
animal instinct, uuable to mise itself to a plane worthy of bumanity. 
Even in récent times. one could hear such assertions made with 
regard to our Gypsies, whose national love songs can compare with 
the lyric effusions of any modem cîvilised nation. Most of the songs 
speak of love, its joys and its griefs. As in ail folk-lore, tbe subject is 
of course always tbe same, but wbat variety, what gradation of shade, 
are displayed in the conception and expression ! Tbe love song of 
tbe Gypsy is a kaléidoscope, in whicb the atones, tbemselves uni- 
formly coloured, show with every movement surprisingly new shapes. 

The longing itself, the pining for the beloved one, which tums to 
superstition in the hope of în some mysterious way obtaining eatis- 
faction, shows that even among races of the lowest order this love is 
not limited to animal contact alone. It is my purpose to enumemte 
hère a few of the superstitions of the tented Gypsies which relate to 
the loves of this nomadic people, whom I hâve had many oppor- 
tunities of studying. 

It is in tbe nature of mankind to seek for information as to its 
future destiny, and the more primitive its éducation the more wîll it 
employ every opportunity of lifting the veil from off tbe future. 
And it is natural that girls, whose main object in life is marriage, 
should turn, not only to prophecies, but to charms. The girls of the 
Transylvanian Gypsies know that thèse charms and prophecies can 

I Tha Hag^tr EthnoIoglcBl ui<1 Folk-Lore Society, 
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only be carhed tbrough on certajn days or nighta, sucb as New Year's 
Ere, the night before Easter, and St. Geoi^'a Day, 

On New Year's Eve the Gjpsy girls throw boots or shoes on to a 
willow tree, but they are only allowed to throw nine times. If the 
shoe catches in the brauches, the girl who threw it marries in the 
coorse of that year. Ou New Year's Eve, also, the giils go to a tree 
and sbake it in turu, singing as they do so : — 

Perde, perde prAjtina, Scattered, sc&ttered the leavu, 

Vartkaj hin, kàix kdmav f Where la he whom I \an 1 

Batâ, pàmo dmwklo, Bark, whit« dog. 

Piràiw dziàl maj nigo I There mf lover cornes running ! 

If the bark of a dog is heard during the singing, it dénotes that the 
girl will be married before the year is out. 

Instead of the above, the girl will pull out one of her haira, to 
which she fastens a ring, nnd dangles it in a jug. As the ring swaya 
to and fro, for each time that it touches the side of the jug she haa to 
wait an additional year before she marries. On St. George's Night 
the girla take a white dc^ and blindfold it. Then, lettîng it loose, 
they quietly take wp separate places. She to whom the dog runs 
first marries lirst. I must not omit to mention another relative 
custom. Early on Whitsunday moming the girls go out, and if they 
see clouds in the east they throw twigs in that direction, sayjng : 
" Fly, bird, and do not chase away my lover !" (Predssia csirikleja te 
nà trdda m'te pirânes.) For they think that if on Whitsunday 
moming there are many clouds in the East, there will be few girls 
married in the conrse of the year. This peculiar — seemingly incom- 
préhensible — custom of the Gypsies is rooted in an old belîef, the 
germ of which we find in the Indian myth, according to which the 
spring moming spreadîng brightness and blessing descends from the 
azuré bird of heaven, who, on the other haud, also représenta night or 
winter. 

The girls hâve to make spécial préparations so that thèse prédic- 
tions should be fulflUed. On the days meutioned it îe not permitted 
to them to wash themselves, or to kiss any one, or to go to chnrch. 
At Easter, or on St. Geoige's Eve, the girl must eat fish if she would 
see the future one in her dreams. On Easter moming the Gypsy girls 
boil water, in the bubbles of which they try to make out the name of 
tbeir future husband. To ascertain whether her future husband is 
young or old, the gîrl must take nîne seeds of the thom apple 
(pesoseszkro), ploughed-up earth from nine différent places, and water 
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takeo from nine différent places, and knead thèse into a cake, which 
she lays on a cross road oq the morning of Easter or of St. George's 
Day. If it should happen that a wopian is the first to step on the 
cake, then her husband will be a widower or an old man ; but if it 
should be a man that first steps on it, then her husband will be 
young. She will be able to see clearly the form of her future husband 
if she goes on St. Qeorge's Ifigbt to a cross road, having her hair 
combed backwards, and there pricks the little finger of her left hand, 
saying, as she lets three drops of blood fall to the gronnd : " My 
blood give I to niy beloved, whom I shall see I shall belong to him ! " 
(Mro rat dav piraneszke, kdsz dikkav avava adaleszke.) They assert 
that the form of the future one then rises out of the blood, and there- 
after slowly fades into air. Tbe girl must then gather the blood- 
besprinkled dust or mud and throw it into a river, or else the Nivasi 
(water nyinphs), would lick up the blood, and the girl would be 
drowned when she became a bride. It is saîd that the beautiful 
Bosa (Sétm), the daughter of Peter Donku, the voivode of the Kukuya 
tribe, was drowned in the river Maros durïng the period of her 
betrothal, twenty yeais i^o, because she neglected to gather the 
sprinkled blood. 

If a girl not only wants to see the form of her future husband, 
but is alao curions to know what luck awaits her in marriage, she 
goes to a cross road on any of the nights already mentioned, and, 
sitting down upon the ground, she places before her a fried fish and 
a glass of brandy, and awaits her future husband. His figure then 
appeara, and stops in front of her, ailent and motionless. Sbould he 
take the fîsh the marrii^e will be a happy one, but unhappy if he 
ohooses the brandy ; in tbe event of his taking neither, then he or 
his bride will die durïng the first year of marriage. 

The interprétation of dreams, palmistry. divination by cards, and 
other similar prophétie cérémonies, are of course constantly practised, 
but it would lead us toc far to enlarge upon ail thèse. More interest- 
ing are the charma by means of which they try to gain the love of 
some one. First of ail, we must mention those so-called love potions, 
in the préparation of which the Gypsy girls and women are so 
renowned, The simpleet and least hurtful beverage which they 
administer, nnknown to the récipient, consista of the following 
ingrédients: On any of the before-naroed nighta they go into the 
meadows and gather the Orckis mandata (called by them vast 
hengtxckero, or devil's haad),/.he yellow roots of which they dry and 
crush, then mix with the blt^Rid of their menstruation, and thereafter 
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put into the food or drink of the person wli03e love they wiah to 
possess. More [?] dîsgustiag is the potion which they prépare out 
of green froga and bat'a blood. On St. John'a Day they catch a 
green frog and put ît into a closed but perforated earthenware vessel, 
which they place in an ant-hilL The anta eat the &og, leaving only 
the skeletoD. This skeleton is grouud to powder, mixed with the 
blood of the bat and cantharides, and shaped into small cakes, 
wbich are pat into the food of the person to be charmed.' Âmong 
the more innocnous of such philters îb one in whicb the gîrl pats 
into the food or drink of her beloved the ashes of a bomt pièce 
of her dress, which had been saturated with her perspiration, and had 
perhaps eome hair adhering to ît. Burying a badger*» foot or the eye 
of a crow onder one's sleeping-place is also believed to influence love. 

It is, moroover, a Gypsy belief that the passion may be induced 
in another by the transference of blood, perspiration, or hair into 
the body of the person referred to ; by the buming of whose hair, 
blood, OT saliva one can also kill love. Similar to tiàa is the charm 
nsed towards a faithless lover, The deceived maiden lighta a candie 
at midnight, and pricks it several timea with a needle, saying : " I 
pierce the candie, I pierce thy heart ! " (Pchàgerdv momdyi ptMgera 
tre wdyi.) If the unfaitbful lover marries another, the girl mizea 
the broken shell of a crab in bis food or drink, or she hidea one of 
her hairs in a bird'e nest. This makes the marriage unhappy, and 
the man is ever pining for his forsaken sweetheart 

AU thèse channs and superstitions are not only interesting in 
themselves. Superstition hos to make up for many thîngs to the 
Gypsies; it bas to compensate them for ail that cultate offers 
to us as a means of making life pass quicker and more eaaily. 
Superstition and witcbcraft constitute ail the Gypsy's knowledge, atl 
his past, and ail that anticipation ont of whicb the sool, ei^er to know 
the future, gains refreshing consolation. Whatever consolation 
science or faith give to us superstition gives to them ; for not one of 
them, in tbeir weary existence, can raise his head sufficiently out of 
the sbadow of misety to consider abstract things, such as religion, 
and to find consolation therein. The thread of inberitance, of wbich 
love-charming forms one thin fibre, is carried down to the Gypsïes of 
oor day, and in foUowing this guiding thread we undoubtedly corne 
upon the traces of their ancîent religious conceptions. 

Hbikhich von Wlislockl 

1 Qu>Iib«t Bnprtidictanim noctium Dcdduatar duo c&ncs nigri, mis et flroina, quoram 
genlUlia oirtirpat» tul condenEiationBni coqnnntor. HnJOB m&teriK psrticnta conanmpta 
qotmvis invlmclblli kmcre fncit exarductre lïi eoin eftmTB, qui hoc medio prodigioM ntni est ■ 
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IV.— NOTES ON THE GTPSIES OF SOUTH-EASTEEN 



IN the montb of Âugust 1889 I paid a visit to S.R Moravia in oïder 
to see the Gypsies of that neighbourhood, whom, accoidiog to 
infortnation previously received, I supposed to be vei; numerous. Id 
former yeais, indeed, one was constAntly encouateriog bands of them 
waDderiDg or enc&mping in the environs of Hungarian Hradisch, 
Hungarian Brod, Luhatschowitz, and other oeighbouring towns : in 
the last-named village (a watering^place) some Gypsies were even 
employed as workmen during the summer season. But when I was 
there last year I met no more Gypsies, for ail the vagrants of that 
country had been expelled hy the authorities to the Hnngarian 
froQtier. The Hungarian authorities, for their part, did oot allow 
them to enter Hui^ary, and thns they were compelled to wander 
along the frontier. They are said to encamp mainly around the 
Vlara Fass. Only a few Gypsies identified with certain communities 
hâve been left in their previous dwelling-places ; thns there are some 
Gypsy familles etill in Kunowitz (belongiag to the district of Hun- 
garian Hradisch), Zehraditz (district of Wisowitz), Wltschnau and 
Prowodow (district of Hungarian Brod). The Gypsies having been 
30 numerous in that country not long ago, people there are well 
infonned of their manners and customs. What I leamed from 
them is the following : It has been definitely stated by the authorities 
that the ancestors of the Gypsies of South-Eastem Moravia, con- 
sistii^ of only a few individuals, came from Hungaiy not very long 
ago. Their numbers increased rapidly, for their fecundity vas snr- 
prising ; ao that in more thau one family there were sixteen children. 
Id the course of time they divided tbemselves into a number of 
familles, the names of which are: Herak, IStvân, Didi, Zdinka, 
Murko, Kraiis, Matia, Srika, HoloToeh, Balaïy, and Daniel (this last 
name beiog borne by many Gypsies even in other parts of Moravia). 
That they hâve come from Hungai; is proved also by the way 
they even yet speak the vemacular language, for they employ many 
forms of words not usual among the Moravîan, but only amoDg the 
Hungarian Slovaks. In gênerai there wLll hardly be found any 
other Gypsy tribe which speaks the vemacular of the country so 
badly as thèse Gypsies. They frequently corrupt Tchek worda by 
transposing the syllables. For exsmple, they say chepei instead of 
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Tchek f^^' (seal).' They pronounce XA, th, yA, instead of the unaa- 
pirated Tchek k, t, p, and often use their deep gnttarat y^ instead of 
Tchek k — e.g. décret, Tchek dekrel (decree); rexior, Tchek rekior 
(schoolmaster). They are fond of putting the stress of the voice on 
the penultimate of polysyllabic words, the Tcheks themselves always 
accenting the fiist. Even when speaking Tchek they employ aome 
words composed from Romany and Tchek éléments : thus pohaxtany 
(blessed) — Tchek pofeAaany, oblaSeny — from the Gypay root ha)(t 
(happiness), and so on. 

Their most cbaracteristic features are said to be timorousness 
and unadviaedDess.^ Ât night no Gypsy will leave his camp aloae ; 
and when accompanied by another they both carry long sticks like 
spears and encourage one another, but even when Uius armed they 
are scared back by the leaat noise in the wood. They are specially 
afraid of gunpowder, the effect of which âUa their minds witb 
superstitîouB terror.* 

When encampîng they pitcb a humble tent, the top of which is 
open, and at nigbt they lie in the warm ashes as closely as possible 
to one another. As a nile, but not always, they post a mon as a 
guard, who ia relieved by another at midnight. If somebody should 
throw a frc^ or a toad înto their encampment they at once départ, 
and never choose the same place agaiu, for what reason I cannot dia- 
cover, but the fact itself, often experienced, is unquestionable. In 
the clioice of their food they are by no means partlcular. They dig 
up dead cattle or doga, even after they bave lain aome days or a week 
in the earth, and eat their méat — like the Gypsiea of other countriea. 
They express the natural death of an animal by the phrase : Mro 
Pevd les mârdaa (Qod has killed it). 

I learoed that they hâve a partîcular metbod of ascertaining 
whether the carrion is still eatahle or not An old Qypsy stated that 
they first rinse it with water. Into that water they dip a white 
onioD : if this becomes black the carrion ia rinaed again ; if after the 
tbird immersion tbe onion is atill tinged, then the méat ia not eaten, 
otherwise ît can be eaten without injurious conaequencea. Nobody 
could assert that they prefer the hedgehog aa food, as Gypeies do in 

1 Cf. also SI. G. aibuHit (wklatcoat); but Bhm. G. AtuuflM (Jelina, Romani Ôib, if. 
p. 87), fïom the Magyar zabony, 

• Cf. Grellmann, But. VertJich. aber dit Zigeuner, pp. 155, 188. 

» It 19 Mid that once when a rogue Ihrew a buraing '• Pnlï*rfro«h " (a sort of Are- 
irork) at midnight into their nngnanled camp, the OrpaieH rnNh»l ont from tbeir tent and 
jnmp«d aronnJ tbe crackling moarter, alming tl it with their stieka and bowling aload. 
When It bail gono out, tbey forthwith stnick their teni iu order to pitrh it In another place, 
wbich tbcy supposed to be Ivnit perilonH. 
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other countriea. Theîr childrea do not appear to go to school at ail,* 
except perhaps those of settled GypsieB, 80 they in gênerai hâve no 
knowledge of writing and reading, and tberefore regard a written 
scrip (paani) with superstitious respect, They get married by the 
pareoQ, but not always before they hâve performed their marriage 
"under a willow tree." If there îs a death in their camp they 
remain there durîng the night, keep their fire buming continuously, 
and ail are avake and lamenting the dead. Ko Oypsy will enter a 
house in which to his knowledge a Gypsy hae once died — " lebo tam 
vmirajou " (for there one dies). For the soûls of their dead friends, 
unlsBS thèse were children, they sometimes hâve masses said, that 
the departed, " even supposiiig he had stolen sometbing," may enter 
nevertheless into Paradise; but as a rule they believe the dead man 
to be safe enough if a priest bas blessed his corpse. The physiciau 
or the priest they pay for their help by repairing iron wares or ofTer- 
ing chaîna ; they seldom part with the large silver buttons {bomhiky) 
which they buy wbea they bave saved some moaey. 

The people of south-eastem Moravia, no doubt, will never r^ret 
the removal of the Gypsies, who committed so many thefte and 
disturbed the oountry people by their tricks, but the traveller r^rets 
to miss the romaatic figures whose appearance formerly gave a parti- 
cular interest to the hîgh-roads and the forests of that country. 

Postscript. — Âfter I had written this article I received new and 
reliable information to the effect that there are (were 7) more than 
200 Gypsies in the district of Hungarian Brod. Only six men are 
married regularly, the others married "in their own way." The 
ancestors of thèse Gypsies came from the villages of Eothenstein, 
Briethoma, and Zablati in Northern Hungaiy. Thus the Gypey 
Gabriel Heiak had been summoned as a player to Lubatschowitz by 
the Count Johann Szerényi iu the beginning of this century. He 
brought his wîfe with him, but afterwards repudiated her because 
they had no children. He married another wife (Marina IStvân), 
and became the father of sixteen children, four of whom are still 
alive, and two sisters of Marina (Murko and Didi) haviug come from 
Huogary, to thèse four Gypsies the origin of the whole tribe is 
ascribed. 

EODOLP TON SOWA. 

> It ia satd that on one occision it wu decided that the yomig son of a cartain itinérant 
OTpty onght to be made to ittend the school. The fatfair agreed to thfa, bnt satd to the 
■choolmastar : " Ver; vell, bat be qolck and tcach him, as ire bave to be off on our traTel* 
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V.— SCOTTISH GYPSIES UNDER THE STEWAKTS. 
(fioTitinued,) 
rriHE earliest period at wbich Gypsiee are definitely stated to hâve 
■'- iobabited Scotland is tbe latter haU of the fifteeoth century. 
Bat eren hère the évidence is traditional lather thaa hûtorical. 
That is to say, if there is any contemporaneoiiB document provii^ 
the statements to be presently qaoted, that document bas not yat 
been brongbt forward. However, in spite of the want oF positive 
conârmatioD, thèse traditional accounts bave too much value to be 
overlooked. 

Two dates in particular are eingled out — the period 1452-60, and 
the year 1470. The event placed in the first of thèse periods has 
already been noticed by Sîmson,' Crofton,* and others. Tbe scène of 
its occurrence vas the province of Galloway, in tbe eouth-west of 
Scotland, and one of the principal figures was the young heir of tbe 
then important family of Maclellan of Bombie, wbose ancestral 
estate lay near the town of Kirkcudbrigbt, in that province. It is ia 
the bistory of tbis family, afterwards ennobled with tbe tîtle of 
"Lord Kirkcudbrigbt," that one learns of tbis tradition; and one 
account is that given by Crawfurd, a genealogist of the beginning of 
last century. 

Crawfurd states ^ that, after baving been forfeited in tbe middle 
of tbe fifteentb ceotiiry — 

" The BaroDj of Bomhit wm again recovered bj the MacUiians,»» the TntditioD 
go«B, after tbis Manoer. In tbe eame ReigD [tbat of James il. of SootUnd], sajs k> 
Aathor of do smull Crédit (Sir Qeorge Mackenne in bis Barecage Ha), it bappoed 
that a Comptmj of Saraemi or Oipiia from Irdand Infasted tbe Conntrj of Otiilo- 
way ; whereupoa cbe Kîng emilted a ProclamatioD, bearing, Htat tehotva- Aould 
diipene thein, and bring in tkeir CapUtin dead or olive, ihould hâte the Barony of 
Bombie/irr hii Beieard. So it chaDced that a bmTe youDg Gentleman, the I^iid of 
Bombiéi Son, fortnn'd to kill tbe PersoD for wbicb the Reward was promieed, and 
he brougbt hU Head on the point of his Svoid to tbe King, and tharenpou he «aa 
immediatelj seiied [vested] in Ihe Baronj of Bombiô ; and ta perpetuate the 
Memory of that brave and nmarkable ÂcUon, be took for his Crest a Horêt Head 
on the point of a Swoid, and Tbink Oh for hia Motto." 

Âltbough Crawfurd is not tbe first in chronological order who 
mentions this tradition, be is hère quoted first because be unhesitat- 
ingly applies the term " Gypsy " to tbe " Moors " or " Saracens " of bis 
stoiy. What were hia gronnds for believing tbat the tbree tenus 
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weie ail equally applicable doea not appear. It will be aeen that the 
very writer whom he qnotea does not speak of those peopla as 
" Gypsies." 

The writer referred to — Sir George Mackenzie, a faœous Scottieh 
lawyer of the seventeenth century — ^in the coarse of a treatise upon 
Oreatt, observes that — 

" Sometimas it [the créai] lepresenta some rsliuit Act dooe by tbe Beaier, tbiu 
M'eltUand of Bmnbie did, uid now the Lord Kirkcnilbright [bis ennobled deaceo- 
dftnt] doeB, beor a aaked Ann, sapporting on tbe point of s sword a Moret bead ; 
becaïue Bombie [the aoceatrol eatate] being forfeited, bis Son kill'd a Mort, who 
came in «ith aome Sorazens to iofest Oalloway ; to tlie Killer of «hom tlie King 
had ptotniaed the Forfeitnie of Bombie ; and tbereupon he wai reatored to bis 
Fathers laod, u his Evidents jet t«Btifie." ' 

Hère, it will be aeen, the terni " Gypaj " is not employed ; and 
this is noteworthy, as the passage just quoted was written thirty-six 
years earUer than Crawfurd's version. Mackenzie hère speaks of the 
leader of the depredators as "a Moof who came in with some 
Saracens to infeat Galloway." "Moor" (Lat maunia) has withia 
récent times become somewhat restricted in ita meaning, but when 
Sir George Mackenzie wrote it signified any person of dark com- 
plexion. The ËugHsh settlera in Kew Eogland, for example, spoke 
of the Âiiierican Indiana aa " Moors." ' " Saracen " also appears to 
bave had a tolerably wide application at one time, and although 
sometimes applied to Gypsies (notably in France), it can hardly be 
held to dénote, of itself, anytbing more definite than " foreigner," or 
perhapB apecially an Easlem foreigner. However, another version of 
Sir George Mackenzîe's ahows that in thia instance he regarded the 
whole of those " Saracens " as dark>3kinned men, or " Moors." This 
version appears to be the " Baronage HS." referred to hy Crawfurd ; 
although, curioQsIy enough, it does not employ the term "Gypsy" 
introduced by that writer. As it différa slightly from those 
already quoted, this account may also be given. Âfter describing 
Lord Klrkcudbright's armoriai bearings. Sir George Mackenzie 
proceeds : — 

" His predicesBor wu M'Lellan of Bomby. Ther is a tradition that one of bis 
predioessors being forfaulted [forfeited], his air [heii] baTing killed a moar who 
bade brought in a ship full of moies to Oallowaj, and against whom the Eing hade 
emitted aae proclamation that who ever sbonld bring in tbe moi» hwd should 
bave the kuids of Bomby then in tbe King's hand bj forfaltur, gott bis titthen 

' The Science q/ Berauldry, bjrSir Georgo Msckenrie of Rone-haugli, Knight: Ediobursti, 
1680, p. 90. 

1 ifact from Kœ SK^land; London, 1S76: repristed at Boatou and Allxtay, U.S. 
1S50 sDd 1B6&. 
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lande agHin, and took for his crest the mores head npon s daget bleeding, and for 
bis motto thèse worda, Think On, becaoae he deeyrôd tbe Eing to think on bis 
promise." ' 

From thèse accouuts, then, it appears that a tradition was pré- 
valent iD Galloway two centuries ago, accordiog to which that dis- 
trict had been ravaged, two centuries earlier, by a band of Moora or 
Saracens, styled "Gypaiea" by a writer of tbe year 1716. And of 
3uch importance were thèse people that a royal proclamation was 
iasued, oâering a manorial estate to wboever should slay the 
" Saracen " leader. As it happened, the fortunate victor was the 
young heir of the tamily wbicb had owned this estate before its 
forfeiture ; and be thereupon was " restored to his fathers' land, as 
bis évidents yet testifie." It is possible that thèse " évidents " may 
still be in existence at tbe présent day, in wbicb case tbey would 
surely throw some light upon tbe event.* But one thing apparent 
is, that if the "Moors" of the story were really "Gypsies," then 
Oypsies occupied a very much more important position four centuries 
ago tban at any subséquent date. Neither in this century nor in tbe 
last would a landed estate bave been held out as a reward for tbe 
capture of a Gypsy chief in any country of Europe ! 

But it is not by any means made clear that tbe swartby depreda- 
tors of 1462-60 were Gypaiea. And Simson does well to point out 
that the Algerian corsairs were accustomed to make descente 
upon the British coasts even so recently as the seventeentb 
century." It is tme that the question of the etbnologlcal ingrédients 
of thèse " corsairs " would hère bave to be consideied ; and a contri- 
butor to OUT présent number asserts < that a race of North African 
" Zingari" figured prominently among the conquerors of Barbary and 
Spain. Gypsy corsairs in the Ked Sea and the Indian Océan we 
hâve already heard of ; but to regard the Algerine pirates as, in any 
degree, " Gypsies " is an idea that will less readily find favour. Yet 
it is remarkable that while the British Isles were for centuries subject 
to the déprédations of swarthy pirates from Algiers, who received 
white renegades into tbeir ranks, and wbo presumably left some 

I " Collections of tha Most Remarkabis AcconntB Ibat reUte ta theFsmiliNofScotlSDil; 
by Sir George tbclceiizle, HU M^eaty's AdTOc»l«,"— Advocutes' Libraiy, Edinborgh, iiau. 
34/3/ie. 

) Ths title of Maclell&D, Lord Eirkcudbright, han been dormant aioce the dotb of the 
ninth lord in IBS2 ; but the fainUy charters may hire been preserved. 

* Thia well-known fact, mentioned b; Mr. Stanley Laoe-Poole in fais Barbary Coraatri, 
tua receired aome additional comnients in tlie Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquarlex 
of Iieland, vol. 1., So. 2, 1S90, pp. 167-S. It appeara that the AlgïriiieB of 1631-6 were 
frequaDtly apoken of as " Tnrka." 

' Page 200. 
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traces of their blood in those places where thej landed, jet no trace 
wbatever of an Aiabio form of speech û found in thèse islandâ (out- 
sida of the domain of science). Whereas the Gypsies, who figure visibly 
83 Bwartby inaranders, "land-pirstes" at the least, at the vety same 
period, aud who also admitted rçnegades into their ranks, hâve 
unquestionably lett their mark both in the epeech and the physiqae 
of certain British castes. 

Whatever the grouods for Crawfurd's statement that the Galloway 
" Moors " or " Saracens " of 1452-60 were " Gypsies," he wrote at a 
time (1716) when the Gypsies of Galloway were still a formidable 
body, acting under a certain famous leader whose family are said to 
hâve been "tioklers in the south of Scotland time out of miud." If 
Crawfurd merely oMtimed that the Galloway Gypsies of 1716 were 
the représentatives of those "Moors" who had similarly terrorised 
that province in the fifteenth century, the assumption was natural 
enough. But the whole hlstory of that mémorable incident must be 
more closely inquired into before any décisive conclusion can be 
drawn. Certainly the later versions given by tradition do not do 
mucb towards dispelling the obscurity.* 

Âlthoi^h it is impossible to do justice to the subject wiUiin our 
présent Umits, it is necessary to add, in support of the foregoing 
lemarks, that very mach may be said on behalf of the theory that 
the tenns Mbor, Monaco, and Morris, or Moorish, bave probably been 
applied, in a good number of cases, to Gypsies. Something bas 
already beeo said in our JownuU (vol. i. pp. 79, 80, and 83) on the 
subject of Gypsies regarded as Morris-dancers. More than one 
référence could be added whicb seems to indicate that the Morris- 
dance was kept up in England till the présent centnty, notably by 



1 Elikcadbright tradition telk ot ■ certain " Blu:klmoi«," " Blick Morrov," or " BiMk 
ilnmj," who mlisbit«d a wood nm that town, «till known aa the " Black Morro» Wood." 
"Antlqiuuiaiu aay the aum of S02. wai offared bjr the king for Ma head,deador alive; that 
ont of tba M'Lellana of Kirkcndbrigbt took to the wood aingle.handed, witb a dirk, found 
tbe ontlaw glseping, and drora it tbrongb bis haad. Wltb the caah he boogbt tba eatale of 
Barmagauchen, in Borgne j the foundatîon of tbe 'head on the dagger' ta the H'LeiUu'H 
eoat of anni." So ufa a local writer of the year 1324 (Uactaggart, io his GaUmidian 
JEnfyefopiïff M, repriated Loodon and Olaagow 1876, i.c. "Black Morrow"), Anotber writer 
atatea; "Tradition tlSrm» that the Ontlaw aboTa alludeil to was a foreigner— a TUDaway 
^m Mme veiael whicb bad put in at the Honiman'a Lake ; that be uied to ctoas the Dee 
in a amall boit, to the appoalt« coaat of Borgne, where he committed many déprédation». " 
And loon with tba atory of bis deatb at the banda of young Madellan.— ZrùfoncoJ and 
Traditùmal TaUt, etc., Kirtcndbrigbt, 11143, p. 112. One phase of the story, as ginb In 
both of thèse accounta, and which la hère omitted as irreleiant, is certainly not peculiar to 
that district, but is met with in at leaat one other part of Scotland. Bat it is clear that the 
"Blackamoor"Df both Teraiona, stat«d In each to bave been killed by young Maclallan, is 
the aame as the chisf of the "MooiB"or "Saracena" whom Sii George Hackeniie speaka of 
ai ramembend in tradition m far baek ai ISBO: 
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tbe Gypsies. And this association seems to hâve been distinctly 
lecognised in Scotland. Thus, an annotator of tbe Foems of James i. 
of Scotland, writing in 1783,' explains a référence to the " Moreiss 
danas " in thèse words : — " Morrice or Mooriah dances, rather ot slow, ' 
9olenm movement, perfonned usnally hj gipsiea after the Moorish 
manner." Whetber or not the dance originated with them, therefore, 
the Morrice-dancers of Scotland appear to hâve been " uaually " 
Gypsies. Consequently, whea, aa pointed ont by Mr. Crofton,* a suni 
of forty shillings waa paid to " the Egyptians that danced before the 
King [of Scotland] ia Holyrood house," in the year 1530, it may witli 
tolerable certainty be assumed that the Monis-dance was at least 
inclnded in the performance. And wben a sum of seven poiinds 
(Scotch money) was paid " to the Egyptians by the King's command,"^ 
on 22d April 1505, ît was not unlikely intended as rémunération for 
simîlar services. The two last références show, at least, that in the 
early part of the sixteenth century " Egyptians " were paid daacers ; 
or, if the entry of 1505 does not prove this, that of 1530 does. Now, 
a Scottish poet of that veiy period (William Dunbar), in describio^ 
the evening amusements of the nobility and gentty then reaident in 
Edinbui^h, states that — 

" Some ainga, some dancea, some tell «loiies ; 
Some laie at nxn hrings tn Oit MoTÔt," 

This last term, as we hâve seen, dénotes the Morris-dancers ; and if 
thèse were -" usually" Gypsies, as the writer of 1763 states, then the 
" Moreis " of Dunbar could hardly faîl to be some of those " E^ptians " 
whose présence in Edinburgh is recorded in 1505 and 1530.* Hère, 
then, as in the Galloway stoiy, we hâve tbe term " Egyptian " or 
" Gypsy " identiâed with " Morrow " or " Moor." 

Without attempting to pursue this analogy further, let us tnm 
to the second traditîonary notice of Gypsies in Scotland during the 

■ P«ttieal Ranairtt of Jmaa the Fini, King af Salaud. Edinburgh ; Prmt«d for 
J. le E. Balfonr, 1783, page 170 n. 

> Oyp. L. Soc Jow. I. e. 

* Qaoted bf Mr. CrofUm, op. cU., p. 7. 

< Not doea it w«m iDiperaUie that wb should limit ounelTes to the teriiis"Moor" and 
"EgyptiaD" in looking for probshle Gypsiea >t this p«riod. We haTe seen that tlie 
' ' Vgjpiiws " were paid for dancing before the Scottish King in 1530, and that the King aira 
remnaerated the aame kind ot people in IS05. But when, in 14S1, a lum of thirty " uni- 
comi " wM paid ' ' to the Spaniardi that danced before the King on the canaeway of Edinburgh 
befara theTreagoreT'ilcidging" (Accounli o/ Ihe Lord HigK Troimrer qf ScoBaud, a.u. 1473- 
14BS. Edinbui^h, 1877), may we not see in thew people a company of Spaniih Oypna I Dr. 
Thomas Diciuon remarka in this connection, in his raluable Préface to thèse " Accounta" 
(p. cdz, not«) : " Uany of the performers of thie clasa appear to baTe been Spaniards" ; 
and ha citea two limilar payments ont of the Privy Puria of England — one " to a mayde that 
came ont o( Spayne and dumaad before the Quane," aitd another "Xo a Spaynytrd that 
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fifteenth centary. Like the Gallow&y atory, this also is aaaociated 
wîth the history ot a noble lamily. Altbough the event is placed in 
the year 1470, the earliest record of it that has corne under my 
notice is of so récent a date as 1835, where it forms the groundwork 
of a romantic tale.^ But as the chronicler was well versed in the 
traditional lore of aoathem Scotland, the date named by him (1470) 
may actoally be the true one. This is the tradition, as given in a 
more serious work : * — 

"HermUton, or Herdmaïuton, an eslate Ïd the parUb of Saltou, in Ëast- 
Lotbiui. There ne stitl lome remaiiu hère of on aadent ctulte or fortalice of tlie 
Siudsin, of irhich the foilowiDg traditiou is reUted :— 1d the yeor UTO, Muion 
&nd MargoreC Sinclair, co-beiresses of Polwuth, being in the full posMHion of 
their eatalcB of Polwarth and Kimmergham, were decoj-ed by their uncle Sinclair 
to hii castle of Hetdmanstoo, in Eost-Lothian, and there they were cruelly detained 
priumen. The feudal sjatem then raigned in ail ita horron, and every baron liad 
the power of lîfe and death within bia territory. The tvo young heiressea were in 
great perplexïty and terror. Marion, the eldest, conveyod a letter bf the handa of 
Johnny Paa, captAÏn of a gang of gipsiea, to Qeorge Home, the yoang Baron of 
Wedderburn, ber lover, acqutùnting bim of ber own and her aister'B periloua 
situation ; upon the leceipt of wbïch the Baron and bis brotber Patrick set ont 
with a bondred cbosen men to relieve the two fair captives, whicb they achieved 
not without tbe loaa of livea on both aidea, aa Sinclair oiade a stont résistance vnûi 
ail the force be could cOllecL" 

Âccordit^ to this tradition, therefore, the Gypsîes — and in par- 
ticular that division etyled " Faas " or " Fawa " — were established in 
the south-eost of Scotland in the year 1470. On what historical 
basis the story rests remains to be determined. 

" The fiist undoubted record refening to Gypaies in Great Britain 
is: '1S05, Âpr. 22. Item to the Egyptianis be the Kingis com- 
mand, vij lib.' " Thia atatement of Mr. Crofton's ' remaîna uncontro- 
Terted by anything that has been said in the course of thèse remarks; 

tumbled "—in erideme o( tliia. We know that there were Gjpiiies in Spain aa earlr as 1M7, 
and that when ahe trjed to gel rid of thèse people at a later dat« the edict agalnat them 
referred to at leaat a section orthem an moantebauks or "foola." Whetherthoge"Spaniaids" 
ot 14B1 came voluntarily to Scotland or not, to what ca-tt» ot the Spauiih people wera they 
Bo likely to betoDg as to that ot tlie " Gypaies " t That Spanish Qypaies shoold aomi- 
timea be caUed "Spaniards" in other couDtries ia not at ail nnlikely. Tbera are a 
score ot instances in which Oypsies received the aame of the coiintry trom which 
they came. For one appropriate iUustrstion 1 am indebted to Mr. Groome. A 
female mountobank who came to England about tbe year 1689 h referred to by One 
writer ot tbo time as a "Dnlcb- and by another aa a "High German" woman. "Oh, 
what a cbsiuiïng sight tt wbb," says one ot thèse writcrs, " lo ses Hadant what d'ye caU her, 
tbe High Gennan woman, swim it slong the stage between her two ffipiy danghters " 
(jVdbs and Querita, 2d S., viii., Aug. 27, IS59). Therefore, junt as tbisnominally "Oeroian*' 
woman vas obvioosly a Gypay, so with eqnal probability were thoee professional dsnceis 
trom Speln also Gypaies. 

I "Polwarthon tlieGre«n,"in John Mackay Wilaon'a Tatet qf the Bordert, 
I OoMeUeer o/SeoUtaid, Edinbnrgb, mUarton and Co., 1347, voL L pp. 773, 774. 
* Ogp. L. Soe. Jour. t. 7. The qnotation ts from tbe AccounU of Âe Lord Bigk 
TVeojurer «/ Seatlatid. 
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for however great may be the probability tliat the références already 
made dénote tbe présence of Gypsiea in Scotland during the fifteentb 
century, or earlier, it cannot be said tbat thèse références settle the 
matter beyond ail doubt 

"A few months later, in July 1505," continues the same writer, 
" we fiod tbe Scottisli kii^, James tv., writing to the King of Den- 
mark to commend Anthony Gagino, a lord of Little Egypt, who, with 
his retinue, had a few months previously reached Scotland dnring a 
pilgrimage through the Christian world, undertaken at the command 
of the Apostolic See," This letter is preserved in the Royal Archives 
of Deamark, having still " tbe remains of the seal impressed in red 
wax, and the inscription to King John." The following Is an exact 
copy : — 

" IlliutruBimo et Potfliitiuiiiio Priocipi Johuini dei gncù d&cie 8wMÙe 
Noruigie Sbuorum et gothonim Bagi duci slwatacie hobtade stimuoie et ditmarie 
Comiti in oldeaborg et delmeoboat, Auanculo et Confedento Doatio Chanuimo, 
Jacobua eadeiD gracia Hei Scotomm galutem amorem et saccesans optatoa. 
AothoDiua gagino ex parna egipto Cornes et cetera comilatua eiua gêna afHicta et 
mùeiaDda, dum Cristiantin) orbem apoatolico (vt ainnt) îdmu suonim more pere- 
grinaDtnr, Ad limites noatri regni forte «dneuemnt, Alque in niserinrum et aortû 
sne Befn^nm nos pio hura&nitate orarant, vt aoatna fines «ibi Impone adiré, Bes 
et quara habent socieUtem liberiui circumagere, et donec Incontinente [ne] aboani- 
gent, quiecius consistere ticeat. Poetulata facile îd hominum genOB impetrat, quod 
miieria et iactatis viris soccurrere Begium sempet duximni. Ita aliquot iam memea 
bene et probe hic Tersati, ad te, Bex et Aunncule chaie, in daciam festinant. Sed 
occeanum trailBiiiisBnri nostrsa litteraa eioraut, qulbna Celsitudinem tuam horuui 
c«rciorem< Reddnmua, Bimul et gentis Calainitatem tue mnoificencie Commen- 
demus, que eo tibi quam nobia notior creditur, quo egiptue tuo RegDO Ticinior et 
maior homm frequencia tao diaerasturimperio. Bex et Auancule confedenle felix 
Tole. Ex Begia noatra Apnd IJolithq' die iolij teicio Anno lalntia quinto nipn 
miUeaimutn et quiugentesimum. James Bex."' 

As tbe Bumame of this " Count of Little Ëgypt " appears dif- 
ferently in the draft of this letter, which may be seen among the Royal 
H8& at tbe British Mnseum, and as tbere are a few otber sligbt 
différences between the draft and the letter itself, it may be as well 
to quote the former also. It is as follows : — 
MS. Bbq. 13 B. IL 
Danita 26, In graS Egyptiorf Vsgotf. 

IlliutriMimo &c. Anthonius gawino ex parus egipto comes, et cetera eius 
comitatus gens afSicta et miaeranda; du Xpianli orbem peregrinationit atodio apUix 
sedia (vt refert) Juaeu : suorQ more petegrinaiu : fines Sri Regni dndum aduenent 
at<b il) sorti* me et miseriara hui' popnli refugiQ Nos pro humanitate Implorauent: 
vt Sros Limites sibi Impune adiré : Bea cunctas : et quâ habet societatem libère 
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ciTcût^(ere liceret Impetiat Cuâle : que poattilitt miMrorfl hominll dnra fortuna. 
Ita aliquot mèsea b«ne et cslholice (lic Mcepl^) hic vereatiu : ftd te Rex «l 
Auûcule In Baaiâ tmuitum piirat. Sed occcAnum transmiaiurtu nras ins 
exonuit, quiboa Celutudinë tuâ horïi cetciorè Beddeiem' , aimnl et cdamitatem 
eina gentis Kegie tue munificencie cômeaduem^. Cetera embunde ^ptî &ta 
inoTes% et genos, eo tibi ^^ nobis credim' notion : quo cgipttu tno Segno 
TicinioT; et mniot timoi hominQ freqaenci» tuo Diuerutur Imperio- lUus- 
tiiBsime, && 

Hère, then, we hâve Gypsîes distinctly visible in Scotland in tlie 
year 1505. Whether the band of "Anthonius Gagino" was com- 
posed of those " ï^ptians " to wbom the King had paid seven 
pounds in the previous Âpril, is nob certain. But the favour shown 
to Gypsies by James tv. contrasta remarkably wîth the attitude of 
bis grandfatber, James il., towards the "Moors " of Galloway story. 
In this, as in ail that relates to the Gypsies of that period, tbere is 
much room for conjecture. 

One détail of tbe letter whicb is difflcult to explaiu satisfactorily is 
the référence to " Egypt" as nearer Denmark tban Scotland. This bas 
been assumed to dénote mère geographlcal ignorance ; and one writer 
(quoted by Dyrlund, p. 290) ■su^ests that " Egyptians " were the 
same as " Lapp nomads," in the estimation of " tbe simple Scotch 
king." On the otber band, it is to be remembered that James was 
DOt only au accomplished man of tbe world, but that he was also the 
son of a Danish priucess, and in both aspects likely to know almoat as 
mucb upon this point as the King of Denmark. Moreover, it is pretty 
évident that he was not the first of hîs race who had corne in contact 
with Gypsies, We cannot say positively that any of the " Moore," or 
" somers," against whom his grandfatber legislated so determinedly 
were really Gypsies. But it is to be noted that that monarch issued 
his edict against " overliers and masterful beggars " in 1449, the year 
of hia marriage with Mary of Guelderland, By this marriage (which 
is stated by a bîc^rapber to bave much strengtheued his charact«r, 
and to hâve made him still more determiued to bring his kingdom to 
order, as such edicts would tend to do), James II. must hâve been made 
well aware of tbe existence of Gypsies, had he known nothing of them 
previousty. For the " Ueidens " of Little I^pt were then well 
known in Guelderland,' According to some writers, the " Heidens " 
then in Guelderland were of two kinds, the "p^ans" of Prussia and 
Livonia, and the Gypsies proper. The reasons for thts distinction do 
not seem establisbed. But it seems cleai that the Baltic provinces 

1 S«« Dirki' Beidau qf EgyptUrs, pp. 80.42. i 
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had Gypsy populations at an early period ; ^ certainly at the date of 
James tlie Fonrth's letter. Âud it îb reasonable to assume that thîs 
was the country he had m view. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that 
thîs explanation wiU account for the application of the term " Egypt " 
to the country deuoted. 

David MacRitchie. 

(To be amtUuied.) 
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-NOTES ON THE GYPSIES OF POLAND AND 
LITHUANIA 

HE literature of Poland contains the foUowiug works and notices 
relating to Gypsies ; — 

1. CzACKi T. litewskich i polskich prawaeh. Warszawa, 

1800-1801. (The Law3 of Poland and Lithuania. Watsaw, 
1800-1801). Vol. L, pp. 237-239. 

2. Danilowicz, J. cyganach, wiadomoéS historyczna. Wilno, 

1824. (Historical Notices conceraing the Gypsiea, with a 
Polish-Gypay Dictionary. Vilna, 1824.) 

3. Maoazyh Powszechny, z I, 1838. (The General Magazine, a 

weeklyjomnalof 1838.) Pp. 267-270.* 

4. Nasbutt, m. t. Bys hisU/n/oeny ludu Cygâ-Tiskiego. Wûiw, 

1830. (Historical Sketch of the Gypsy People. Vilna, 
1830.) 

5. Nabuszewicz, a. Hiatorja narodu poUkUço. Warsxawa, 

1780-86. (History of the Polish People. Wareaw, 1780-86.) 
VoL IV., Bock I., p. 85. 

6. OsTHûWSKi, T. Prawo cywUne narodu polskiego. Wanzavxt,, 

1787. (The Civic Law of the Polish People. Wareaw, 
1787.) Vol. I, p. 57. 

7. PkiLUSII, Jacobi. Leges seu statula ac privilégia Rtg. Pnlon. 

mania, etc. Cracovia, 1553. Libr. i., cap. xix., fol. 351. 

8. SZCZERBICZ, PauLUS. Promptuarium statutoruvi omnium, H 

eomtiiutiorum Segn. Polon. Brumbergiœ, 1604. Vol. l., 
fol. 56. 

9. VOLOMINA Legum, etc. etc., il, f. 608, 972, 1618. UL f. 468. 

> 3m Ogp. L. Soe. Jour., \L 187, nol«. 

> Ad QDflDiibed article, b; tn ïOOBynioiit wrlt«r, «Mitalnlng Qia rftmU of H. Cogtl- 
lano'a " Ehu; on thi Hifitorf, the M«iui«r«, and the LâDgnags of the G;p«in." 
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10. KOEZENIOWSKI, J. Cyganû, dramat. (The Gypsies, a drama.) 
U. EsAfiZEWSRl, I. J. Chata ta wsia. Powieéc. (The Hut near 
the Village. A novel.) • 

12. Melleb et Galasiewicz. Ckata za wsia dramat Ivdowy 

wedluff pomeéci I. J. Kraszewskiego. (The Hut near the 
Village. A popular drama after I. J. Eraszewski's novel) 

13. Meller et Galasiewicz. Ikiewcze z chaty za testa. Dramat 

ludowy, Cz. 2. podlug pcmem I. J. Krattewtkifgo. (The 
Girl of the Hut near the Vill^e. A popular drama from 
I, J. Kraszewski'a novel ; the second part.) 

14. Wladtslaw CrOLEK (GtiTOWSKi). Wnuh Tumrego, dramat 

Ivdowy, Cz. 3., oryginalnù napisany. (Tuniri's grandson. 

A popular drama ; tljird part. Original composition.) 
16. OuNSKl, K. Murlaj, szkic : (Miîrlaï, a sketch) : in the weekly 

journal Klosy, Warsaw, 1890. No. 1280. 
16. Los WiNC. HE. U cyganàiv, opmoiadanic malarza. (Among 

the Gypsies : a Paiuter's Story). In the weekly journal 

Bùsiada literacka, Warsaw, 1890, No, 6. 



Poliah Proverbs conceming the Gypaîes: — 

1. He drags on the world like a Gypsy. 

2. Eveiybody calls thee lean and Gypsy-like ; they didn't know 

you, or they would hâve called yon fat and black Gypsy. 

3. A Gypsy gets the testimony of another Gypsy (or, of his like). 

4. A Qypsy gets bis children as witnesses. 

5. " Gypsy, hast thou witneases ! " 

" Tes ! my wife and children ! ! " ^ 

6. It suita him as much as ploughing suits a Gypsy. 

7. Cyganic ; to cheat as a Gypsy does.' 

8. Set a Gypsy to cheat a Gypsy. 

9. A Gypsy's good luck.* 

10. He who fraternises with a Gypsy 
Becomes himself a Gypsy .' 

1 1. Cygânsicie plemie ; a Gypsy family, i,e. a corapany of rognes. 

12. Cygânska dusxa; one who cheata body and souL 

13. Cygândci vod; the judgment of the Gypsies. 

t ReTtrrad to by M. DaTainia-9ilT«atniti!i, io vol. L ofour Jounul, p. 2S8.— [Ed.] 

9 Tb« ibovB ti > tbrmiDg couplet in Folish.— [Ed.] 

> Compue the kludred Sptmisb gitantar.—{E.B.\ 

• In the leniH of " Th« Oeill'B ok-h Inck," in Engllsh.— {Ed.] 

^ Tfa« «boT* Is a rhf luiug cauplet in Polish.-{Ei>.] 
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Laws relating to Gypsies in Foland and Lithnania down to the 
year 1794. 

1. The Gypsies to be hunted from the country, (A. Ifi67, 

Volumina Leguin ii., fol. 608.) 

2. Expulsion de facto. And sbould any one give them conceal- 

ment, he ehall be punished as an accomplice. (A. 1578, 
VoL Leg. IL, fol 972.) 

3. In the paktînate of Podlachie this " compliciter " doea not 

bold, but the ^arosts must drive ont the Gypsies. (A. 1607, 
Vol. Leg. IL, foL 1618.) 

4. or the vf^bond Wallachians and Serbs, nobody, stii ptetue, îs 

entitled to keep or conceal Gypsiea. (A. 1624, Vol. Leg, lu., 
foL 468.) 

5. In the " Chronicle of Mieehov by Nakielski," we find an ediob 

of King Boleslaa the Chaste, of 2d Fehruary 1256, in which 
the king saya : Ht adctTiœ qui wlgariter Szalaaai vocantur a 
aervitute «eictionas liberantur. In the tweUth and thirteenth 
centuries the terin " Szalassi " denoted Gypsiea.* 

From the sixteenth till eigbteenth centuriea the Chaiicellor Eoyal 
nominated a Régent of the Gypsies from among the Polish gentry. 
Theae régents were the suprême judges for the Gypaies of the district ; 
they gave laws to the Gypaiea ; they had the right of puniahing the 
Gypsiea, and of levying taxes on them. King Casimir Jagellon took 
the Gypsiea under hia protection, and waa deairous of settling them 
in colonies. In the e^hteenth century, the Gypsiea lived at Eajgrod, 
Bar, Mir, Murachwa, Barçlov and Pinsk, In the eighteenth century 
the Princes Badziwill took the Gypsies under their protection, and on 
22d July 1778 Prince Stanislas Kadziwill nominated a Lithuanian 
gentleman, John Gryf-Marcinkowski, as "Régent of the Gypsies." 
This nomination was coniîrmed the aame year by King Stanislas 
August Poniatowski for Poland and Lithuania, with the right of exact- 
ing taxes from each individual Gypsy. Marcinkowaki was a severe and 
despotic régent. He dreaaed as a Polish gentleman : a zupon (long 
coat), a kminsz (a cloak with long open sleeves, which were tbrown 

■ About tbe yMT 1370, a WalltchUn prince (VIuIisUt) usigned "fort; Salachi of 
AUigani" to tbe monaatcry of Saint Antooy of Voditia. (S«e H. Batùllaid'a " ImmignUoD," 
Tol. i. of our Journal, pp. 187-8.) M. BaUilIard further stotes (ml. ii p. 62, noU) : 
"This Word (wbkh was bwdly erer applied but to Gypay groups) i» generally truulited by 
famQy, hoiuthM ; but itA preciiw etymology snd it» signiltcatioD are rather obscure, smi I 
thinlt thnt oeither tbe«e wotUh, nor that of lenl, tntnalste it eitctly. I un told thaï id 
moilera tirae* tbe talaadi comprises tlie wiggoD, tbe tent, and the Oyps; hon«hold." 
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over the back), a kolpak od bis bead, and in bis hand he always 
carried a buzdygan (a species of maTshal's bâton with a lai^ knob at 
the end ; a mace, busogàny), and at bis girdle a ^isun (borsewhip). 
Tiie laat of tbe Gypsy Régents in Poland and Lithuania vas a certain 
Giyf-Znamirowski, a LitiiuaDian gentleman, wbo proved very severe. 

VlADISLAV KoRNEL de ZlBUliSKI. 

[Editoriai Note. — It is interesting to remark tbat the enact- 
ments against the Polîsh Gypsies of the sixteenth century are 
" contra Pkilistinoa, Cyganos apud nos vocitato3 " (Prilusii, Jacobi, ut 
supra). We may add that M. de Ziélliiaki, whilst refening to the 
passing références in Czacki'a Lawa of Poland, bas omïtted to state 
that Czacki was also the author of a spécial memoir on the Gypsies.] 



-A VOCABULARY OF THE SLOVAK-GTPSY DIALECT. 
By B. von Sowa. 
{Coniinved.) 



N. 



Na, M., K., S., adv. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. ^ 
SL), not. " No" JB expressed by join- 
ing na with tlie predicate or other 
importaol word, thua ; RovVàrtka lu 
pre late f — Na rowma^Will you weep 
for herî — No t A vVal tu vaek odava f 
— Ya»h oàovo, na — Did you corne for 
fAolt— No! 

Na, S., prap. (Slov. na), on % odIj in 
noefto (Slov, wUo), wbereforel For 
what reaHon) K., S. Na. wii, for 
ever, S. 

NaUU», S., adj. (Slov. wMXf), charged. 

NaxMn, a., a, adv. (Slov. na<fin), neccs- 

NachMa. See Chirla. 

NaxMinau, S., vh. tr. (Slov. naehystaf), 
to get readj, to prépare. 

Nazivinav, M. W., yb. tr. (Slov, Tuug- 
■nat), to call, to name. 

Nai, S., nay, M., K., pref. (Slavon. naj, 
Mikl., M. W. 1. 26, Hng., Bhm.=Sl.), 
forming superlatives. For exauple : 
nai-feder, best ; nai-^énder, oldeat. 

Nàk, S., B. f. (Qr., Bbin..>Sl.; Hng. 
wMi), nose. 



Nahivwri, M. W., vb. tr. (Gr. noJaiwva ; 
HDg.=SL, Bbm, wanting), to briog 
over, to derour. 

Nane. See tom. 

Nàrodoi, S., a. m. (Slov. nirod, people, 
nation; Bhm.=SLfriend), pi. parente, 
kinsmen. 

N(uik. See Sig. 

NamUo, M., M. W., adj. (Or.=SI., 
Hng., Bbm. nasvàlo), ill, sick. 

Nàthau, S-, vb. itr. (Gr. naïAara, to go 
away ; Hng., Bhni. wuhav, to run), 
to move quickly. rumen auka oda 
hitdovaJui vàdina har didk v6d!i 
kamna — Ton will go in that carriage 
in Buch a way that you will like it 
youraelvea. 

Naihavaii, s., juwAotNiii, M. W. ; 
nathàvav, K., vb. tr. (Gr. ncuAavani, 
to lose ; Hng. wanting ; Bhm. ntuAo- 
vav, to lose, to kill. 1. To kiil r 
Auka fhxtieha, hoi tom imar mulano 
al'ebo lom Tuuhado — So thou wilt say 
that I am alreody dead (by violence) 
or killed. S. To lose, K. 

Nadtchi. SeeSht'i. 
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Nathromu, M. W., S., »b. tr. (Qr. 
wonting, there beÎDg used nathav- 
(f(niaca,fniinthecsus, ; Hng.wantiog; 
Bhm. noM'àvav, Jeé. 67), to be lost 

Nayrime, a., M. W. (SIot. na + trtnair, 
MiU, M. W. XII. 76), to retum, to 
go back. 

Névo, S., odj., 8. m. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. 
nwo). 1. New; So ki odoiTiivol— 
What Dews are there ? 2. KreuEcr 
(SI. nov^ se. krajcar, Qerm. Ntu- 



kreu»er), Nane mon aÂi ydJi ititm—l 

bave Dot eveD one kreuzer. 
Nitht, M. W., K., S., liMftt j nwfc, M. W., 

proD., ind. obL not noted (Seib. niita, 

niftc, MikL M. W. i. 27 ; Hng. 

niihia, nidU ; Bhm. niM. The Bhm. 

Word is dedined, Jei. 83), nothing. 
No, 8., mtj. (Slot., Genu. no), hem ! 
Notd-aha. a., M. W., s. f. î (SIov. 

nod^ah, m), night's lodgîng. 



Neba, S. ; neboi, M., a. m, ] (Slov. n<6o,n.), 

heaven, the ak]'. 
Nierai (r. ierau), K. (Mag. nyemi, to 

gain, to get), l« find (trouver), Temta 

romnia ita nùrtnifoni — Je d'eu pas 

trouvé de jeune épeuse. 
Netliaano, ietlicaTie, S., sdï. (SIot. 

itat^ehang, adj.}, excessive); (prop. 

unheaTd). Kai U thàtlfol Atdixam 

ig«n — Thot he iiiay be roasted ex- 

tremel]'. 
Nihar, a. (r. M-), K., pron. ind. {ni + 

har, in do wh; 1), nothîng, K. 
2ViAa«o (r. Ai-), K, pron. ini (Gr., Hng. 

waaiing, Bhni.=SI.), noue, K. 



NUtai, M. W., S., nikai, K., adv. (Qr. 

wantiug ; Hng. nUati ; Bhm. tiijbit), 

Dowhere. 
NAana, S., nûbano, K., adv. (Gr. want- 

ing ; Hng. niiana ; Bhm. ÀOana), 

neTer. 
Nikatar, S., adr. (Qr., Hog. wanting ; 

Bhm. iikathar), from ao-where. 
Nikdi, adv. (Slov. nikdy), never. 
Wtio, ntto, M. W., K., S., pron. ind., 

decl. like ko, q.v. (Gr. waatjng ; 

Hng. mko ; Bhm. Aiko), nobod;. 
NiM. See Nùhi. 
Numinau, S., vb. tr. (Mag. nyomni, 

Bhm. yuminav), ta press. 



0, a, def. art. «., M., S., K, S., %. *K., 
pL o, e. m., e. t.; obL sg. /e m., la 
r., pL I« m. f. (Or., Hng., Bhm. o m., > 
C ; pL o m., e f. ; obi. sg. Gi. « m., t f., 
HDg.,Bhm.cm.,ar.,pl.«),the. There 
aie soiue instances of a peculiac ose of 
this article, viz. : iarii hrainentu — 
Tbey played cards ; Ania dui ribara 
tkaty xndenai h mttehen — There were 
two fiahermen, tbey caught fiih, etc., 
wbera Ëuiopean langoages would not 
use an artide. ObL sg. m. re, *M. jw, 
M. W. 

Obâarmau, a, vb. tr. (Slov. obdaril), to 
présent one (with). Such Slov. vbs. 
composed with o, oft- are freely taken 
over; thua— 

oAUt'inavt, S., vb. tr., to clean. 
Dhàyinau, S., rb. tr., to save. 
opusfÙMu, S., vb. tr., t« leave, from 
the Slov. oÂff ovof , dhAji£, ojpnttit', 
and the a^j. 
VOL. U.— NO. nr. 



obroêtnuto, M. W., overgrown. 
oivyet^eno, S., illuminatetl, Trom the 
Slov, obrattnvlg, otvietm^. 

Obnkioi, 3., s. m. (Slov. obrit, from tie 
Qerman 05mt), colonel 

Oda, M, , K., S. (KaL yoda, " oui," seema 
cogoate), pron. deni., f. oda, pL m. f. 
ola, K. oda, ola M., 3. ; obi, sg. oieâ, 
m. ola, K. oit, oda, m. oJo, oda, m. S. 
pi. nlm, K. oU, S. (Gr. wanting ; 
Uog, oda m., odi f,. Ml. 1G4 ; Bhm. 
oda, Jes. 23). 1. That (mentioned 
already) : Leukri romii gû'a* ki-o 
ToAai le mangtl, oda radiai ola 
roittÂa màrda* — His wife went to the 
priest begging : that prîest beat that 
woman. 2. It takes the place of the 
def. article : Yoi aiA'a* pal mandt har 
oda bakrâri pal tkukàr charâri — She 
followed me u the sbeep (foUowa) 
Bweet graas (or pastore). 3. Kal. 95. 
4. It seems to mean " iu" Kana yoda 
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ftroiAtiuWa»— Wieii it rwned (when 

it waa raining eo hard, K.) 
Odia, S., adv. (Gï. wanting; Hng. odya; 

BhHi.=Sl.),thiUiGr. 
Odiyader, a.. M, W., ocIt. (connected 

with odia), farther there {I should 

luppose " thence "). 
ûdt'axihinav, M. W.,.vb. tr. (SIot. odla- 

hMf), to lighten. 
The followûig are also boiTOwed 

from the Slov. ; — 

odUtfinav, M., vb. tr., to fly away. 

odoberinav mon, M, W., vb. réf., to 
take leare, ta bid adieu. 

odpodimav {maïaçe), M. W., Tb. itr., 
to lepose, froDi the Slov. odltteï, 
odobnU'ia, odpoiival^. 
Odoi, M., K., S.,ad7. (Or. wantiag, Hng., 

Bhm.=SL), there. 
OdotoT, M. W., S. (Gr. fonns from 

another basis, otar, owiiar, okotar ; 

Hng. odiar ; Bhm. odothar), thenw, 

from there. 
Odova, M., K, S., pron. dem., f. odoyii, 

K., S., pL oâala, K. ; udoù, S. ; obi 

eg. odoU, odcie», m., E., S. ; oAola, 

t., K., S., pi. odoù, «Wtw, K-, S. 

{Gr.=SLi Hng.odonaî MikLi.giïes 

odoU, od<^*ha, etc., hardi; obi. of 

oddrMiiBhm. o<lolo, Jei. S3). 1. This: 

Yavoi and-odova kerôro — Let ub go 

into that bouse. 2. It (commonly 

used ÏD tbia Bense) : Odova htu ràlO— 

It iras night - tiiue. Vath odova, 

therefore. 
Ohladi, a.. S., b. pi. (Slov. ohlady), ren- 

dezTOUB. 
OhUshki, S., 8. f. pi. (SloT. oAMAK), 

publishing (the baniiH). 
Oxto, K., 8. ; ohto, K., iium. card. {Gr., 

Bhm. = SI., Hng. ofta, ofio), eight ; 

oxtovar, S. ; ohtovar, K., eight timea. 
Oxtoto, 8. ; oztato, M. W. ohtoto, K., 

num. ord. (Qr., Bhm. = SI., Hng. 

ofiato), eighth. 
Okia, S., adï. (Gr. from another base, 

okotia; Hng. wanting; Bhm.=Sl.), 

Okiyadtr, M. W., p. okiyader, after a 
little while. 



Oktxla, S., pron. dem. f.=ni. pi. ofaiîe, 
obi. Bg. okoh, m. okafa, f. pL olxlt, 
that, this. Feâer me java ojfcwi Ihi 
okok avreha u okoda dujène adma 
ddat— It will be bett«r (that) I ahould 
go away with this other, and theae 
two will remain hère, 

Okodoi, M. W. (Gi., Hng., Bhm. want- 
ing), there. 

Ofaxtowj, M. W., K., S., pron-, f. okodoya, 
pi. okodola ; obL Bg. okodole, m. oko- 
dda, f. pi. okodde, K. (Gr., Hng., 
Bhm. wanting), this, that. There are 
no instances of ite use. 

Okrem, 8., prp. (ef. Serb. okrtm), beaide, 
escept. Tbû prp. is never constmcted 
with the piepositional case as olber 
prps., but always with the nom. Na 
jàiilat Àiko okrem mro Demi — None 
knew (of it) except my God. 

Olownno, S. ; even Mikl., M. W. xii, 
99, givea oloveiio (neha), adj. (Slov. 
doven^, leaden (M. l. e. translateB 
"load"). 

Oïtaris, S., B. m. (SloY., Mag., oMt), 
altar. 

Omtka, S., s. f. (Slov. omia), mass. 

Ôra, S. ; ora, K., S-, f. pi. ora, *K. ; 
dri, S. (Gr. ora ; Hng. not noted ; 
Bhm. dm. The Gr. ora is certainly 
boiTowed from the modem Greek, 
Pa. 397 ; but the SI. Bhm. piobably 
from the Mag. dra), hour. 

Oraàtûi, S., a. m. (Slov. ornât ; Gorm. 
omat), chasuble. 

Osriekki, S., s. pL (the Slov. original 
word is not known to me], grind- 

OtlTo, M. W., adj. (Slov. oitry ; Slavon. 
Mtrit, MM., M. W. I. 28), sharp. 

OtaT, M. W., 8. ; othaT, M. W., adv, 
(Gr. otar, Hng., Bhm. wantjng, cf. 
odolar), thence, from there. 

Ovau, *M., K., 'K. (Gr., Bhm. wantîng, 
Hng. ovav), to become, to remain. Te 
me toha ovaKi—It I remain with thee, 
*E. Marne UAa it-ovadai{=n-ovava 
adai I) — To-morrow I shall be no more 
hère nith thee, '*E. pf. 41'oniy impf. 
tU'omiM, S. 
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Paùrtn, 8. patrm, 'K,, a. [(Qr. pair, 
pair*, patrin ; Hng. patrin, patri ; 
Bhm. paitrin), a leaf. 

Paltinav, M. W., Tb. tr. (SIof. jxiitmaf, 
from Germ. }>(i«i«n.], to pack. 

Pal, M. W., K., S-, prp. (Gr. pots; Hng. 
pâk ; Bhm. = SI.). 1- Belimd : You 
la ténh chid'aa a^ha pal leite — He 
tbrew it even beUnd birnself. Na 
jAtryom paî IaU—1 did not follow 
her (lit. walk behind her). Let 
diinétoê pal o kan — He gave him a 
cuff OD 0it. atruck him behind) the 
ear, M. W. 2. After : Aloïka lut 
pal wvrende mereê — Thou wilt die 
after the others, E. Pal tayiatU, 
after to-morrow, M. W. 3. From: 
Yeih xnaleot pal o d'emaniovo vesk — A 
sign from the diamond forest. Le tut 
akada an^mti'i pal mro tnM(— Taie 
(for thee) thia ring from m; hand. 
4. For : Soâu na Tovavat pal mro 
làdto phral f—Wbj ahoold I Bot we g- 
for my good brother ) Bidiad'a» pal 
o haidnlc')! — He sent foi the wutch- 
man, M. W. ; cf. a. Vûto. 6. At ; 
rdklo ha» nito paî o ikamin — The 
boj waa aleeping at the table 
(Slarism). 6.0ntheotheraideof: Pu/ 
oda pdii— On the other aide of the 
river, M. W. 7. To, into : Yavai paî 
khéra — Let us go t« the houaes, 
M.W. Paiobàreka/ehataipkirruM 
— They lued to go ioto the large 
coffee-hoosea. DiAat o rai le kurm- 
linel pal o bàre fàri — Tbe gentleman 
ordeced to aend advertiaemenla to ail 
tbe large towna. 8. By, K Peculiar 
phraaeB are : 8o hi mon pal odova ? — 
Wbat matteia it 1 (81ov. io je mi po 
(Anf), tTïfc hi paî le«le — He is dead 
aiready (Siov. ta je po nim). 

Palal, K, adv. (Gr., Bhm.=SL, Hng. 
pàial), behind, at tbe back of. Mis- 
lind'cu, heu lu odova o beng il'ai paiaî 
— He thought the devil vas after him, 
E. 

PUs, 8. ; paie. M., K ; paU, M. W. ; 
pàUi, S. ; paîa, K., adv. (Gr., Bhm. 
paît ; Hng. paîc, back), then after- 
warda. Very often used in taies (cf. 
papale) by awkward spenkera ; thas 
the taie "0 Trin Dralà" begina : 



Kai hoi yekke tatice frin rH^a. 
Papale oda trin rdkl'a gile and-o 
râAikos te land'&rtl; pagaïe ofol'a* 
yekh drakoi; haïa. avVa* oda, dnJco* 
pâle la il'a*. Kana la it'rn pâle laha 

denâihàiai ande yekhbar Pàh ydth 

bruntd'ikoi peg viehinlat. pâle you 
gû'oi oie ratke te phenel, oie iitime 
Tailce; papale you phaiâloê, lioi ola 
ràkl'a mon te rakd. Papale lakro 
dad jAend^ae, fAc 

Pàneh, S. j paneh, M. W., K., nom. 
card. (Gr. paneh, panj ; Hng, paneh ; 
Bhm. paiy), five. 
pan^var, five timea. 

Pajuhto, K., S., onm. ord. (Gi. not 
noted ; Hng. pàneklo ; Bhm. pànjlo), 
fiftb. 

Pàni, M., S. ; pani, K. ; payi, M. W., 
a. m. (Gi. pani ; Hng. pdnî ; Bhm. 
pàAi), 1. water ; g. river. Paî oda 
pàAi—Oa the other ùde of the river, 
M. W. 

Paniéri (r. pai-), K., a. m, (dîm. of the 
the aame), water. 

Papdh, papale, papale», papaîeg, S., adv. 
(Gr.po/pci^back; Hng. papdî«;Bhm. 
papale). 1. Again : Papdle* chak let 
aver Iriio thebràkos arahiiid'ai— 
Again a third beggar met with him. 
2. Âfterwarda ; cf. s. pâle. 

PapiAa ? M. W., a. f. IjKtpiiia, nom. pL : 
the form of the nom. ag. haa not been 
atated ; (Gr., Hng. popin, papiAa ; 
Bhm. pàpin), gooae. 

PapiÂéri, M. W., a. f. (dim. of tbe aame), 

Papiris, S., B. ni. (Slov. papier, from 
Oerm.), paper. 

Papirkos, 8., a. m. (81ov. dim. papierok), 

Par. See Sir. 

Par, a., K., a., Silk. 

Para, S., 8. pi. î (The nom. ag. may be 
para t, or pàroe, m. ; the only 
passage vbere the word occura provea 
notbiug : Slov. par, m. ; Germ. paar), 
pair, Na has para oie evetoske — There 
nraa no pair (vrere no purs î) in the 

Paramiela, K., s. f. (Gr. wanting ; Hng. 
jmramtit ; Bbm. paramita), taie, 
story. 
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PaTOêheàvin, S. ; parathioviit, M. W^ Pa^uU, M. W., prp. (Gr., Hng..=Sl., 

a. m. {Gt. panukevi; Hng. panuACo; adr. ; Bhm.KSL prp.), by. Pathal 

Bhin,=Sl.), Friday. mro gaidovitvot — By my economy, 

Pankerau, M. W., S-, vb. tr. (Qr. wuit- M. W. XudiAtu hi paÂal o mm— 

ing ; Hug., Bhm. parikerav), 1. To He seîzed him by the neck, M. W. 

tluuk ; 2. To greet, to salute. Pathd. See Yepaiih. 

Parinau, S., vb. tr. (81oy. parif, to PaAh, M. W., S. ; piUWo, K. adj. (Or., 

Bt«w), to Bcitld. Bhm.— SL; Hng. not ooted), lyiag. 

Paripi. See Phâripen. Kana lal lu katar mandt pàthli — 

Pâmo, S., pamo, •K, M. W., adj. (Gr., When thou art (lying) beside me, K. 

Hng. pimo ; Çng., Bhm. pdrno). PaM'ovav, M.W. ; pàilU'ovau,&.,yh. 

1. White : Tt na murdc^ol auka har itr. (Gr. pa^l'ovava ; Hng. pathlovav; 

pàmo grasl, koi la avloi bdri laj — Bhm. wanting), to lie dowo. 

That he may die like a vhite horse ; Pdihi'ovait man. S., id. 

that would canse him inuch shanie.' PnAvàro, S., a. m. (Gr. pathaoro, aide, 

Pamo b<do, *K^ bean ; cf. s. ehiriU'i. flank ; Hag. pcuhvar ; Bhm. wantiag), 

Pâme - pàrengero, M. W., white- rib, 

feathered. 2. Light, olear; Sutopr-o Patiav, M. W., *K., rb. itr. (Gr., pai- 

■ pamo dtii«>— He was aleeping till yava ; Hng., Bhm. paXav), ta trust. 

broad day, M. W. Polivàlo, K., adj. (Gr. wimtinf ; Hng. 

Pàrii, a.. S., a. f. (fem. of pdrno), bean paéivalo ; Bhm. pafttxi/o, true), 

(prop. white). honeurable, honeat. 

Parnwvav, K., vb. itr, (Gr. parAovava, Pe. See Prt. 

Hng. paniomv, Bhm. not not«d), to Pe<tau,S.,peitat>, M., vb. tr. (Gr.pdova; 

become white. Le thudatarpamiola Hng., Bbm. pekav), to bak«. 

— With good whey ahe will become Pekîa, S., b. f. (SIot. pekio), hell. 

white, K- Ptlo, K., •£., a. m. (Gc, Bbm. prfo ; 

Paronou, S. B.,parH»MHi. Hng. pélo, tMticIe), membrwn m«- 

PaHeka, S., s. f. (SIot. paHitka, ware), JK^re. 

kercbief. PeiufceoM, *M., a. £ (Gr., Hng. wanting ; 

Parvnav, M. W., S. ; parovau. S., Th. Rm. pAuftc; Bhm. pcIe>H{a),llBzel-nut. 

tr. (Or., Hng. wanting; Em.p<n-uiiaM; Pepa, K., a. f. î (Mag. pép, pap), giits, 

Bhm. par<njo«), 1. To bury ; 2. To groats. 

collect, M. W. Pér, M. W. S-, a. m. (Gr. per, por ; Hng. 

P(uopftiir(Iio,K. (The laat Word means per; Bhm.=SI.), belly. 

bridgea), toll-houae, K. Fera», M, W., pfteré*, S., a. m. (Gr., Bhm. 

' Pà», S. ; pa*oi, M. W. B. m. (SIot. pas), wanting j Hng. peryoi), jeat. 

girdie. Ptran, S.,perao ; M. W., K., Tb. itr., pt. 

Patinai, M. W., ïb. tr. (SIov. pdiC), pf.pflo. S.; peio, M. W. (Gr.peroia; 

to pastnre, to graze. Hng. ptrav, pfcerao ; Bhm. pérav), l. 

P<uo«, S. (Siov. pa», from Germ.), pasa- To fall ; f. To reach. Sasdii liûtat 

port. pû'oê anào gavMe—Se could nowhere 

Ptufim, M. W., 8. m. (SIov. pattier), reach (find) a village. A singulai 

herdaman. phrase is Leûce pU'a* l'vtù. He re- 

PàA. See Yepash. gretted it (£» thai tAn» Uid), M. W. 

Pa*ft,M.W., K. S. ;jnUA,p(wA«,M.W., Pts, M., K., S., pron. refl. obL ag. pi. 

prp. (Gr, patho, patho ; Hng., Bhm. (Gr. nom. po, obi. pt» ; Hng. pe, pi. 

pàîh). 1. Near : Sonui» betkthi paah pttm«n ; Bhm. pa). 1. Himaelf, her- 

e yaj— I was seated near the fire, K. Belf.itaelf; Kiiutat pedce pâle vPa pre 

2. With : Havoro m ki mon path late he pre paU—Be then bonght a 
maîirfe— Ail tbat I haTe with me. suit ofclothes for her and fer himaelf. 

3. On : Dina» tea paih o Ican — He Hat pake na ha» pedce yek rai — Erat 
gave him a cuff (Ut. on the ear), M. W. aibi, non erat aibi quidam domimu, H. 

' I OQly once (in the lal« O JioBi th-0 Draiot, I.) heard this aingular pbraee, deuotlng ■ 
ima«rebled«ath. 
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2. Od« snothei ; ïouphendt mtuhhtr 
peitt — They apolte among (hemaelTeB 
Xvdine pei lodvjiM ehutnidijuit pa 
ydAetdne he dint pake o wm( — The; 
embraced one another, kissed oue 
another, and gave the hand to one 
wother. 

PmoMxo, m. W., a. m. (cf. Mikl., M. W. 
X. 416), watchman, pollceman. 

Pixàovau, S., vb. tr. (Slov. jncAnut', to 
Sting), to pierc«. Ha,T la ttidelat tta 
oda hart aulca letke oda taro îhi pix- 
Affat and-a iMtf-^Wheu he drev 
hinuelf throogh the thonis, that thom 
pierced into hia body (lit. him). 

Pioli Tomni, a., K-, ». t. (Gr. pivli ; 
Hng., Bhm. phvAi), widow. 

Pipinav, M., vb. tr. (Seib. p^àli, Mikl., 
M., M. W. IV. 7 ; cf. Rum. pipàire), 
to Btroke, to palm, 

Pwdno, M. W., K., S. ; pirtau), *K. ; 
pirdÂo, *l/L, adj. s. m. (Gr. piryaw, 
foraicator; Hng,, Bhm. piràno), be- 
loTed. 

Piranoro, M. W., a. m. (dim. of the 
same}, belo?ed. 

Pirâii, S. ; pinmi, K., s. f. (fem. of 
piràno}, Bweetheait. 

Piri, S. ; piri, K., s. f. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. 
ptrt), poL 

firo, piro, K., a. m. (Gr. pindo, jttmo 
piro ; Hng. pindro, pro ; Bhm. pro), 
foot, leg. 

Pithalo, S., s. m. (Gr. wanting ; cf. 



pUhava, tA grind in a mill ; Hng. 
pithyalo ; Bhm. = SI.), mîller. 

PxilMl, M. W. B. m. (Qr., Hng., Bhm.= 
SL), bellowB. 

Pùhàt, K., B. m. ? (eonnected with Gr. 
pithava, to mill 1), pirogvt of oheeae 
encaaed in paate, E. 

Piymi, S. ; piyav, K. ; piav, *M., vb. tr. 
(Gr. piava ; Hng., Bhm. piyav). 1. To 
drink ; S. To amoke. Dava tat trin 
bàrt IhuvaU, to tuke piyeha avta tar 
j/ekk rai — I Bhall thee give three large 
pipea ; thon «ilt amoke like a gentle- 
man. 3. To kiaa : Piav tro vad'dre — 
I kiss thj Boul, *M. 

Pl'exoi, S., s. m. (SIot. pUdt ; Germ. 
Blteh, thin plata of métal), look. 

Po. M. W., K., S., prp. (Slftvon., SIot. 
po), 1. Used in forming num. diatr., t.g. 
po yek, K; one to eaoh ; po dm, two 
to eacb; cf. SIot. po troch, thiee and 
three, etc. ChArdelat po ytk pithét — 
He threw the pirogue» one by one, E. 
Didat po yekhet kariye o Tûnkot — 
John killed them by ahooting one by 
one. 2. Forming othei adTerfaial 
expiesaiona : Po lékeê, cf. a. làio, 
LtêlaT po ioter adUo, Ut, Of him 
(aomething) remained in pièces (SIot. 
po hue wtUUo, M. W.). 

Potriêlera'u, S., vb. tr. (Or. bittrava ; 
Hng. bittrav, pobiiltrav ; Bhm. pobit- 
térav), to forget. 



R E V I E W S, 

Die Mundarl dcr slovakùcken Zigmner. By Dr. Eudolf von Sowa. 
Gôttingen, 1887.i 

Dr. e. von Sowa's book on the dialect of the Slovak Gypsiea may 
be heaitily recommended to the attention of those interested in 
Gypsy language and lore, The little volume fonns indeed a substan- 
tial and valuable contribution to Somani research. It supplies a 
sufficiently complète and carefuUy worked out comparative analyais, 
phonetic as well as grammatical and syntactic, of the dialect of the 
Gypsy tribes scattered among the Slavonic inhabitants of the moun- 
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taînous diatricts ot north-eastern Hungary. The literary materiaU 
on which this sketch ia based consist of a aumber of popular taies, 
and a Bong, coUected by the author hirnself, from the mouths of 
Gypsies, durîng a holiday etay at the Trenczin spa (Teplicz) ; and of 
Dumerous colloquial phrases, drawn up by himself, with the help of 
his Gypsy friends, as calculated to bring out more fully the syntactic 
usages of the language. In the appendix Dr. von Sowa gives the 
text of nine sucb taies, while three others had been previously 
publisbed by hîm in the Journal of the Gemian Oriental Society, 
vol. xxxix The study of the dialect îs, moreover, facilitated by a 
âlovak Gypay-German vocabulary, which members of the Gypay 
Lore Society now hâve the privilège of being able to consult in the 
considerably enla^ed form in which it ia being publîshed in their 
Journal 

As might be expected from the geographical position of the 
Slovak Gypsies, their dialect forma, in many respects, a connecting- 
link between thoae of the Hungarian and the Bohemian (Czech) 
Gypsies. It ia, however, more cloaely related to the latter than to 
the former dialect ; so much 30 îndeed that Dr. von Sowa does not 
hesitate to class it as a subdivision of the Czech Gypsy dialect, or 
the fonrth of the thirteen groups into which Professer Miklosich 
proposes to divide the European dialects of Bomani. He notes, 
however, at least two points in which the dialect of the Slovak 
Gypsies might at first aight seem to présent a more archaic appear- 
ance than both the Czech and Magyar Gypsy dialects. The first of 
thèse points îs the formai distinction made almost invariably by the 
Slovak Gypsies between the nominative singular and plural of nouns; 
whilst Czych Bomani admits of certain classes of nouns making their 
plural the same as the singular. But as this is also the case to 
some extent in the dialect of the Greek Gypsies, this grammatical 
peculiarity of the Slovak dialect is probably after ail a modem 
feature, due to the working of " analogy," The other point is the use 
of a finite form for the third person plural of the pertect (identical 
with that of the third singular, in jas), besidea the ordinary peri- 
' plirastic one, exclusively uaed in other dialect-s, consisting of the 
nominative plural of the past participle. As regards this feature also 
it is very doubtful whether we are to see in it anything more 
than Ihe comparatively récent result of the levelling tendencies of 
speech, and the striving after uniformity, to which tendency doubt- 
less ia due the perhaps analogous use, in vulgar English, of the 
singular of verbs as predicate to a subject in the plural Such would 
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also Beem to be the view of Dr, v, Sowa who, on the other hand, is 
apparently inclined to look upon the peculiar fînite forma of the 
thiid plural perfect in en. (j'en, jan) in the dialect of the German 
Gypsies, as genuinely archaic forms. 

Of the gerund fomi in i-ndoB (tjwfo), frequently met with in the 
Czech Gypsy texts, and mentioned by Miklosich as likewise «sed by 
the Gypsies of the Carpathians, Dr. v. Sowa is nnable to adduce any 
example ; indeed the Gypsies he consulted on the snbject declared 
forms auch as kerindos, kerindo to be altogether unintelligible to 
them. It is nevertbeleas possible that this inteiesting grammatical 
lelîc, se closely coinciding wîth analc^ous fonns in indo, anda, 
endo in Indian vernaculara, may yet be met with in other parts of 
the Slovakian district. 

Lite other Romani dialects that of the Slovak Gypsies has incor- 
porated not a few words from the languages of the surroundiug 
peoplea Leaving ont of account old loan-words from Greek, Persian, 
etc., which this dialect shares with Gypsy speech generally, Dr. v. 
* Sowa computes the proportion of modem foreign éléments at about 
twenty-three per cent ; of which as many as nîneteen per cent are 
assigned by him to Slovak origin, while three per cent are ascribed 
to Magyar, and one per cent to German sources. To aome estent a 
similar process of adaptation may also be traced in the grammatical 
and formative System. Thus, while the Slovak Gypsy makes the 
comparative of adjectives in the usual mauner by afGxion of der 
(originally borrowed from Greek), the function of the snperlative is 
supplied in his dialect by prefixing to the comparative the Slavonic 
participle nai (Czech, Tiaj), e.g., nai-hareder ; just as in the British 
dialect this want is supplied either by the afKxion of the English 
ending est, or by the prefixion of mosi, to the comparative (or 
positive)— ôaiirodaresi, moat baurodar. 

In his introduction Dr. v. Sowa also enters on the vexed question 
regarding the immédiate affinitîes of Gypsy speech. While he 
rigbtly considers the Indian or^in of the Gypsies a settled question, 
he leavea it donbtful whether they took their origin from the north- 
eastem tribes of India proper, or fiom the allîed £aâr and Dardu 
tribes of the Hindu-kush. He has, however, taken the trouble to set 
clearly before his readers the several points, phonetic, lexical, and 
grammatical, that seem to tell in favour of the one and the other 
alternative ; and though he does not, indeed, commit himself to any 
definite view on this point, it seema pretty clear from liis marshalling 
of the facts of the case that his leaning is decidedly in favour of the 
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Indian ongîn of Gypey speech. If Buch be i^ly hia opinion, he 
may confidently count on having with hini the great Dugority of those 
who hâve paid any attention to the question. 

A more thorough acquaintance with the dialects of thoee detached 
mountain bribes luay, no doubt, yield other points of resemblance 
between them and Romani which bave hitherto escaped tbe attention 
of schokrs ; but so far as the available Unguistic évidence goes, it 
certAinly seems to be overwhelmiugly in favour of the Indian vema- 
culars. Probably the strongest point that bas, so far, heen addnced 
in support of the claims of the Hindu-kusfa dialects, is the pretty close 
correspondence of their numéral tenns with those of the Gypsies, 
especially as regards the décades from iO upwards. While the 
modem vemaculars of India use exclusively the compact Sanskritic 
tenus derived from the respective unîts, the Dardu-Kafir dialects, on 
the other hand, as well as usually the Ctypsy dialects, form theit 
higher décades by means of multiplication. It is, however, worthy 
of notice that even in this respect there is some diâèrence between 
thèse languages. For while those northem dialects employ throughout * 
the vigesimal System, formtng their compound numéral terms by 
mère juxtaposition (two-score, etc., da-iêhi, tre-vtehi, etc.), Komaoi, 
on the other hand, uses not only the vigesimal form — and that with 
tbe Sanskritic Connecting particle of multiplication vàr — e.g. dui-var- 
Hah (2 X 20), trin-var-iùh (3 x 30) — but also compound multiples 
of ten, and even simple terms derived from the Greek. Indeed, in 
the matter of numerals as in others, the Gypsies hâve evidently been 
the docile pupils of the people with whom they came into contact in 
their wanderings ; and it seems to me by no means certain that their 
use of vigesimal combinations had anything to do with the analogous 
practices prévalent among the Hindu-kush tribes. The spread of the 
vigesimal metbod of counting over peoples and tribes of such hetero- 
geneous origin — os that of the Finnish tribes, the tribes of the 
Caucasus, the Albanese, the Basques, the Celts, and tbe Danes (alone of 
Teutonic tribes) — is in truth far too intricate a problem to draw, as 
jet, any safe conclusions from it. 

On the other hand, tbe pbonetic and granmiatical features which 
the Indian vemaculars share with Romani are too striking and 
numerous to be lightly set aside. The marked tendency of changing 
the sibilant into h, so prévalent în thèse dialects, while entirely want- 
îug in the Hindu-knsh languages, is an important point ; and to 
account for it the supporters of tbe Bardu-Kafir theory would bave 
i this tendency in Romani to bave been entirely due to 
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Inmian inflaence Bat what of the maay other points diily set forth 
by Dr. v.Sowaî And what of the coincidenees of vocabulary ? 
Surely some of the words which Bomani bas in common with the 
Indian vemaculara, but which are wanting in ail the Dardu-Kafir 
dialects — -pâni, watet ; ckuri, knife ; bersh {varska), year ; kâlo, black 
— are sufficiently éloquent witnesses of the genealogical affinities of 
thèse tribes. Indeed, one might altnost tbink that the one vord 
bersh. Sanskrit varaha (orig, rain, the rainy season), the year, was alone 
sufficient to make os seek on Indian soîl for the original homes of 
the Gypsies. J. Eggelino. 



Flemish Slang, ffet Bargoensck van Roesdare (Roeselare, 1890, 
19 pp.); and Review thereof by Professor Aug. Gittëe in the 
Jnly nuniber of Votkakande, pp. 137-139. 

In this pamphlet, Mr. De Seyn suppléments the Slang Dictionaiy 
of Mr. I. Teirlinck, pnhlished in 1866 ; ' but bis addîtional worda are 
exclnaively collected from a certain caste in the town of Boeselare, 
although it is not unlikely that they are also found in the argot of 
other Flemiah towns. This caste is that of the NieawmarktenaaTS, so 
called from the NieuwTtiarki, wbere they live, to the number of about 
a thoosand. " In ail respects they differ fiom the surronnding 
population Their ethnological characteristics are the extraordinary 
size of the men, their light-brown (lichigetaande) complexion, and 
their dark hair ; whereas the rest of the townspeople are tnie 
Flemings, with rosy cheeks and fair complexion. The Kienwmaïk- 
tenaars are nearly ail pedlars, selling their wares throughoat the 
country. Their journeys usually begin with March, and they do not 
retom to their homes till October. . . . Their journeys are believed 
to be very profitable. They travel round with cart and horse," 
obtaining fodder for their horses and for themselves by fair means or 
foui " They never had a clear appréciation of ' mine and thine,' and 
if they bave recently shown signs of improvement, this is due rather 
to the polîceman and the arm of the law." " Their réputation was 
formerly even worse, and if the people of Koeselare are not justified 
in calling them 'murderers,' they hâve certainly done much to 
deserve the name. Among themselves they talk a jargon which, 
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Uke otber jargons, is (bj Dutch-speaking people) called Bargoenach 
(i.e. cant, or slang). It is said that their Fleniish reaembles the 
dialect of Veurne, rather than that of Roeselare. They call tbem- 
selves Dgipsen. Id this word oae undoubtedly recognises Egypten, 
which seems to indicate the so-ealled Egyptcnaars, or Heidens of the 
Netherlands, commonly called Dgipten or Dgippenessen îu Flandeis.^ 
It ia true this theory bas been called in question, notably by the 
leamed Vander £indere, in Patria £elgica (2d part)." 

The accounts thus given by M. Gittée (chiefly obtained from M. 
De Seyn) certainly indicate a very Gypsy-like caste ; whatever may 
be the meaning of their self-appUed name of Oipsen. Nevertbeless 
the " slang " which they talk is obviotisly not Bomanea. A few — a 
very few words (jokker, or tjoekcr, "dog"; mollen, "to kîll," and 
TooUement, " death " ; perhaps bing, beiiig, beak, " man "— to be identî- 
fied with " devil " in a famîliar sensé) may be classed as Romanes. 
But tbe rest, the iargoensch itself seems to be merely a nianufactured 
slang. As such slang, however, is spoken ail over Belgium, on 
M. de Seyn's testimony, by tbe itinérant castes, it is unquestionably 
wortb studying; and we agrée with M. Gittde in expressing the 
hope that the compiler of tbe Eoeselare dictionary may find au 
early opportunity of canying ont bis intention of deacrihing more 
particularly the people who daily use that form of speech. 



The Annual Report of the Smitbsonian Institution, 1887, Part ii. 
bas an illustration (p. 210) from a photograpb in tbe United States 
National Muséum, of a Turkisb Gypsy woman carrying her child in 
the pediai's bundle slung at her back. The woman's face, with its 
short, broad nose and coarae mouth, is of a low type ; African rather 
than Gypsy, one would almoat aay. — In the two handsome volumes 
forming A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant^ tbere are many 
Gypsy words cited and explained, which is obviously a resuit of the 
fact that tbe dictionary bas been largely compiled aud edited by Mr. 
C. G. Leland. It may, indeed, be reasonably objected that a con- 
sidérable number of those words, being purely Gypsy, ought not to 
bave found a place in a dictionary of Cant and Slang. If sucb words 
as hdlo, btdovas, choviham, kori, k\tshto, rawnie, rummcr, romado, rye 

' In blft Htident of Sgyptiira (p. 15), Dirlu apeaks of a Uns at Audegsm, near Dendcr- 
moDde, which is koown aa " Jippenastn-slraa(je," beoause tbe hilU vbich border U ara 
iphabitcd by cave-dwelliag " Jipptmesnen." Thtat psopte he cl«arly rencards aa Ufpaies. 

' LoDdoQ, IS^U: Wbitlaktr aud Co. Uumpilod aud tklluid by Allwrt Bairerv uud Uluu-les 
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Btaruhen, tan, toni, and trS,ppo are eatitled to be 80 included, why not 
every Word in the Bomani vocabulary ? It ia true that former slang 
liste bave contained several Gypsy words; but this was trlien the 
very existence of a Gjpey îatigiiage was scarcely known, and slai^ 
or " cant" waa ignorantly asaumed to be the form of speech employed 
by Gypsiea. No doubt there are a few words, of which pal is a 
notable instance, that, thoiigh Gypsy in origin, bave now passed into 
ordinary slang. But this cannot be said of such words as those 
given ahove, — The September number of the New lUview (London) 
opens with a Gypsy Song by the Queen of Eoiunania, " Oaitnea 
Sylva," which, being written in English, and containing nothing 
specially Gypsy, has a poetical rather than a scieutiâc interest. — An 
article on " The Aborigines of Sokotra," contributed to the Indian 
Antiguary (July 1890) by Major J. S. King, contains several su^es- 
tions of a Gypsy connection. The statement of an Aiab writer of 
the tenth century is quoted, to the effect that the island of Sokotra 
"is one of the stations frequented by the Indian corsairs called 
Bavjârijt which chase the Aiab ships boimd for India and China"; 
and thèse were the people of Sind whom Sir W. Jones, De Goeje, 
Campbell, and others regard as Gypsies,* Not inconsistent with this 
belief is Marco Polo's statement, aiso cited by Major Klng, that the 
people of Sokotra " are the best enchanters in the world," and " they 
insist that their forefathers followed " auch practîcee. And this sup- 
ports Major King's belief that the Sokotran religion waa that of 
ancient Cbaldea. There ia nothing, however, in hia liât of Sokotran 
words that points to a linguiatic afEnity with Bomani. 

There may be further noted an interesting article on " Zigeuner- 
dichtung," contributed to the Wissenscka/tlicke BeiUige der Leipmger 
.2eî(Mïij (17th April 1890); two columns of the London Spedatoroî 
August 2, 1890, containing oft-repeated statements about Gypsies 
and the aham-Gypsy Bamfylde-Moore-Carew ; a long Gypsy article, 
" Unter Zigeunem," by Dr. Schwicker, in the BeHage zur Mûnehener 
AUgetneinen Zeitung, Nos. 229, 230 (embodying the contents of Dr. 
von Wlislocki'a Vom Wandemden Zigeuntrvolke) ; and the announce- 
ment that the current volume of the Slovenian Journal, Som, in Svet 
(House and World), edited by Dr. Lampe of Laibach, contains a séries 
of articles on Gypsy life and language. 

Mr. Crofton also supplies us with the following memoranda of the 
current year : — 



■ 9«e De Ooeje'B B^dragt, uid Jour. Oyp. L. Sac, i. 233-7. 
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Mandiefter Exeminer, Mascheitâr, April 3. — A Gyp*y wotnan and her husband 
chuged Kt Huddenfield Faiice Couit with havîng oblained £106 from a îartnet 
named Butterfield, " to bave hia planet ruled." 

NoTth Britith Daily Mail, GUigow, Apiil 6. — lubella Lovell, aged 81, died at 
a camp in B«ll Street, Partick, and was buried by her son William at WhitoincL 
The camp numbeied foui or fire caraTans, and seretal teuts of raiying shapea and 
sizea. " The tribe are thrifty and well-behaTed." 

Daily Graphie, }/i9.y 6. — A camp of eleven tenta at One Tree Hill, Honor Oak, 
under Abraham Lee, "the Gypsy King," wbo is reported to be worth at leaet 

;£S000. 

South London Observer, May 17.— The Camberwell pariah officen and police 
eTÎct«d th« GypaioB encamped at Honor Oak, " who were in a filthy condition, and 
an intolérable ntusance to the neighbourhood." 

Smilh Waht Daily Tdtgram, June 4. — Caleb and Hanafield (female) Hum 
charged at Newport with camping on Mendelgrief fioad. 

Daily OrajAic, Jnne 6. — Ponr illuatrationa of a Belooohee Gypsy camp in 
Ceylon, including one of a female juggler perfonning tricka with mpees. 

Neietaitle Weddy Chrmûde, June 7. — " Banuuiny Lore," chiefly about the Faws 
of Kirk Tetholm. 

Tk« Echo, London, Jnne 30.— John Smith ftned for treapan on Mitcham 
Common, near Groydoa 

CKorley Chiardian, Jnly 12.— George Smith ef Goalville, Ti*it«d "the great 
encampmeat of nomada " at Swanley in Kent, and fonnd 260 fitmilies, compDt«d at 
1200 individoals. 

ftwnttijf ^fu;iaiu(Poil,,LoDdon,JuIy 17.— BnunaBall, aged30, and herfkther, 
Charles Duke, chai^^ at Ghertsey with having attempled ta miuder the fanaband 
of the female priaoner with a reaping-hook. 

Sarrey Cornet, July 19. — Complaint made retpecling Marrin and other Gypsiet 
encamped at Teddington. 

Evening News and Poet, Augnst 19. — Owen Smith of Beading and Ellen Lee 
o( Brighton married at Holy Tiiuity Church, Windsor, by the Queen's Ohaplain. 

Bideap Time», Auguat 22.- Heniy Lea Bumtnoned for threatening vidence to 
hifl aiater Beiney Boewell, a Gypay woman of Oipington. 

Bwkt Herald, Aogiut 30. — " Topical Notet," which allude to the wedding of 
Owen Smith aod Ellen Lee at Windsor, and add that on Angnst 14, 1822, at 
Nether Winchendon, near Aylesbury, John Fletcher, Gypsy, married Tehanna 
Bucklaod, daughter of Ned Buckland, aome of whose family lettled in High 
Wfcombe ; and on Oclober 31, 1831, at Hawridge, near Tting and Cheaham, a 
Gypay wedding took place, the prooeaaion to church being headed by four men 
plâying violins, and four girls beating tamboorines. 

j3uMei Exprexi, September 6.— At Hartlake Bridge, Capel, near Tunbridge, 
OypaieB were encamped, and were a great noisance, and threatened to throw înto 
the water any one who int«rfered with them. 

Qbuyoa Weetly Mail, September 6.— An action commencad by aome Oypûea 
agùnst a miller for .£900, value of gooda waahed away, bj the miller tnnûng the 
water on to their camping-ground, near the river Ssuscha, at Kritechina, in Ruaiia. 

Jnon.— Mary Ann Draper, at Croydon, sentenoed to three months' imprisonment 
for inducing a lady to pay her ;£L1, 10a. "ta enchant ber huaband home tnm 
America," and for obtuning 12a. and a ring from the Udy*! houaekeeper "on 
promise t« find her a husbond within three months." 

It is stated in the Berliner TagUatt (Sept. 12, 1890) that on lUh 
Sept, one thousand Gypsies aasembled at Halensee, to celebrate the 
end of their Bummpt campaign previoufl to going aouth. " Tbey ate 
and drauk immensely ! " 
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Thi Labt Wiu. and TBTAifiNT or MalIdrob.' 

(Madrid : Pablùhed by Don Jtian Hidalgo. Tmnakted from the origiikal 
byA.J. Duffield.) 

" Ih the Dame of the Great Ood,* who niade thc heaTene and the earth, and of 
hU blessed Motfaer, Queen of Heaven, I, Malidroa, con&ned in thia atone jag, 
bronght ta the last pass, and awaiting jndgment, nake m; will with a Crée will, 
beÎQg in aound health of boAj and mind, flnding me close to death,' and feuùif( 
the heav; cahkmitj which ù hanging over me, from which no mon can delirei me, 
uy and déclare ail that U herein said in the présence of my execnton.* 

"Firgt of ail, mj aoul, freed of ail efil, and unfettered, I commend to Him to 
whom it beloDgs — Who suffered for it, and by Whoee mercy it is iNuomed from 

" Itent, I order that mj body," when it ia brought to reat on the galtova,* be 
given to the charitable, that it may be planl«d in the chnroh,' with aome soil from 
tiie elm giore where the btavee meet I desiie this, and it ia my wilL 

" Jt«fn, I order that my olothea* be «old by anction, the proceeds to be giren 
to thoae of the brotherhood «ho are hère in gaol to buy a akin of fine wine,* to 
console them in their miaery, and because they bave prayed for me and sud psalms 
and stuck ap candies, to gâad againat the evil eye and keep off atl spies. 

"Item, I order that my interment ahall be after the manner foÛowing : Botb 
my serrante shall walk, one on the left, the other on the right of my corpee, in 
monming caps, and long mouming gowna, from the place of exécution, and on 
arriring at the choroh they shall tay aii masBes for me — the gallows '° having been 
brooght in in the meantime. 

" Jbm, In order that there may be no row, diaturbonce, or figbting betveen tlw 
Qypaies " and the thievea '* who may attend, I order that the congrégation of 
common thievea shall walk on the left hand, and the thieves " of respeotability 
on the right, — each !n his right place, exceptiog the thief ** or Gypsy '* who cornes 
in mouming, or carnes a candie — who may walk where they please, no one inter- 
fering — the serrants " and the fortnne-tellera " going as they like. 

"lUm, I order that Beltrana, seeing thot ahe is now deprived of my protection, 
ahall go to Lorenzo del Barco for cars and providence, and I gire her to him in 
remembiance of my love for her. I alao make him mj chief exécuter, whe shall aee 
that ail my wishea be carried out so far as they can be. Likewise my serrants, 
Boharro and Gil Baytrera, I make ezecutors to look after accouota. 

"It«m,l order Beltrana not to part with my servant on anyaoooaDt,becaaBeof 
his good services to her and to me, but to keep him till he ia of âge, and bas made 
fais mark among the lads,'^ and she shall gire him my red necktie," which he ta to 
wear in ail kinds of company. And I also order that Baldeo be lescned from the 
tarem where he is kept a prisoner for teo reals,'^ in order that the servants may 
know my care for them. 

■ iti^tdné. bota mal ladnm, an evil tbief. * El Oran C)>yi»c. 

■ la eierta, the certain. * Albaetas. > SI «aviu. 
« Batilra. ' IgUiia. ' Mi/arda. 
» Ouero dt lipU godo. i* Arbol, the tree. " Oermania. 

" Birlaca. " loijayane». '* Birlo. 

1» Oermano. w MandiUt. " Caiat. 

>> ilateaemàar». » Adi/mor«ito. " diaeobai. 
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"Item, I order tbat Mizo, the chulillo," becaase he is jret of tCAicler ;eara, be 
pkced in the care of Mbbb Jaan, M be taught dexterity, and those nev cuts which 
the fathei confesaors condemn. Mam Pedro shall teaoh him point, and Guirola 
nimblEnesa, and becoming s maBter of arma he shall need no other inheritance. 
M7 Travada," and Molleron,'' my Rodancho," and Origuela," I deposit in the 
Falomeras'' to gbow the confidence I hâve in them, and in order that on the approach 
of danger they majr be gtven to frienda for theii defence. 

" Ail thia I aa;, order, and deaire, and it ia my Isat Will, which I Ngn with ny 
name, my exécutera being présent 

" Bated, in the Eospital of the gaol in Seville, May 27, I&70. 
"{WitMtie») MoscoN, he oî Columbrera ; Fatiooso, Juan Zoprido, El 
GïïANCHo, Feuho Folsa, Maoullon, Lofb Recio, and Somi 
of Villanaeva. 
"I, MATSEtiA, notary 'public, beïng preaent as neli as ail tiie 
above named." 



SCOTTISH OtFSIEB : A CHBaCBKBD ChARACTBB. 

The following account, evoked by what appears to bave heen a tirage à part of 
the well-known articles in Bladanooâ!» Magaxine of 1817, was contributed to the 
Februaiy number of The Litarary and SUUitiical Magiaine }ot Swiiand, Edin- 
burgb, 1818 :— 

" A Famphlet which appeared lately on the state of the GypsieE), or Tiitklêri, as 
they are genenilly called in the county of Lanark, haa attracted the attention of tbe 
public to tbat neglected, and too frequently worthleaa, claas of people. Most of 
the notices respecting the Gypsies which hare appeared in the periodical jonmala 
that I hare aeen are either silent with regard to their religious sentiments, or 
assert tbat they hâve no idea whatever of the doctrines of Scripture. As the habita 
and mannera of the différent parties or gangi, although on the whole they liear a 
atriking rwembtance tn each other, bave Tery oonsiderafale ahades of différence, ao, 
in tlûs most important point, it would be fooliah to expect an exact nniformity. 
An anecdote which I ahall relate may, perhaps, justify thia opinion. I must, how- 
ever, previonsly requeat the reader's indulgence to a few introductoiy sentences. 

" Âbout the middle of the last century, or ratber a little before that period, 
ISaHhew BaHlie, who was at the head of a gang of Tinkleri of the very worat 
description, had hia résidence in Biggar. I cannot precisely state at what time he 
died ; but I know hia wife, Mary Alaton, called by the country people Yoiuton, 
ontliTed him several years, aa I remember to hâve aeen her once or twice in the 
year 1771 or 1772. Her appearance was otlculated to atrike with terror the minda 
of yonng people, and thia vras heïghtened by the many horrid Btoriea told of her 
cmelty ta children. Many years after the date above mentioned, I distinctly 
lecoUect that my father, who had often given lodgingboth to the chie/axidhiBiBife, 
used frequently to aasert that the reports respecting the atrocity of the latter were 
wholly nnfonnded. Baillie and hia gang at firat supported themaelves almost 
wholly by small thefts and pocket- picking, at which Mary is said to hâve been 
very dexteroua. Some of the farmera for many miles round were said latterly to 
pay blackmul to BaiUie, and at fairs and marketa he, for a small sum, gave a 
pattport of a simple but very efficient sort. Behind tbe rider who p&id for tbis 



—they may be tools for housebreaking that conld be 
" Tbis vord aignifies ■ dovecot, also a hiding- place, nnd may mean a Oypsy'a den. 
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protectioD he put one of the gang, wbo know the meo that veie posted on the 
différent roada, at oertaio dûtancM from eocb othei, on purpose to rob, as well as 
the particular places at ttbieh tbey weie stationed. Wben the rider, who was 
genôvlly a former, airived at thèse beset pbices, on the robbers' appeariog and 
seizing Uie reins of the borse, the tinkler behind spoke to bis occomplices in the 
tlanç language, and he was aUowed to proceed nninjared. As soon as tbej bad 
reached the last of tbese bighitaymen, the tinkler theo dismaanted, aod retunied 
to the market totrn. In auch cases I nerer beard of BaiUie being cbarged witb a 
breach of faith. It camiot fail to strike with surprise every resder, that at so late 
a period, and so near tbe metropoUs of Scot]nnd, sach a violation of the laws could 
bave been tolerated. From highway robbary Baillie'B gang proceeded to mnrder. 
Tbe public aafety now demanded the apeedy and Tigorons execntion of the law 
against thèse tbieTes and murderers ; accordingly tbe gibbet and baniabment freed 
tbe coanty of tbe greater part of the gang, and the rest fled to avoid a similar fato. 

" Baillie's own conduct, however, had been so cantiouely regulated tbat be was 
never, if I am rigbtly informed, before a Court of Justice.' Tbat his crimes were 
not tbe resuit of ignorance, the following fact wiU prove : — On one occasion, 
before tbe Sacrament at Bi(^^, he applied to tbe minister of that parish for 
admission. Bis oharacter was notorious throiighout tbe wbole country, and con- 
sequently was not unkoown to tbat dergyinan. He examined most mioutely înto 
Baillie's knowledge of tbe Scripturea, and tiie nature of that most solemn ordinaace, 
Findmg there was no ground of objection on that head, and knowing tbere was no 
légal pTOof of any charge against the applicant, be feit himself bouod to comply 
with bis request. Convinced tbat Baillie bad led a most wicked and flagitîous life,' 
and feeling a strong aversioD to bis appeiiring at tbe table of tbe Lord, he stat«d to 
him, in the most forcible tenns which he could uae, the tenible conséquences of an 
unwarrantable approach ; then layiag the tokea' down on the table before Baillie, 
he aaid : ' I place it withio youi reacb, but I do not put it into yonr hand. If you 
take it, reniember that you do so at jour own immédiate péril, and as you shalt 
answer for it before the tbrone of God.' Baillie lifted up tbe token aod went 
away, but he nerer made a'second application. 

" After Btùllie'a deatb, his widow, at least for tbe laat years of her life, begged 
tbrougb that country ; and when she was unable to walk, tbe farmers conreyed 
her from one bouse to anotber in a carL Haring corne several limes in that way, 
one of tbem said to bcr in a jest : ' Mary, are you not dead yet î Are yon there 
fashing [troubling ; Fr. fâdier] ns agen ! ' To wbich she replied ; ' I honp I '11 no 
die, bat live till tbe end, and be cbanged.' Tbis sbows tbat sfae too was not 
unacquainted witb the Scriptures. If ber wîsh was sincère, it proved Tain. Sbe 
di«d on a cart between Hairlaw and Gadzow. To the humantty of Thomas Aitken, 
a farmer near tbe lattor village, and a few of bis neighbonrs, tbe remains of this 
beroine of tbe Gypsies wete indebted for décent interment. Sbe was buried în Ûie 
chuichyard of Carstairs. 

" This is a new trait in the character of tbe Gypsies, to whicb I beg leave to 
call the attention of your readers, in expectation of receiving furtber information 
on tbis point. C. S. D. 

" Camwalh, 12(A Jan. 1818." 



I The above wril«r, nbo waa not informed aa ta the date when Baillie "died," was also 
not aware that be was eveotoiillr banged at Ijuiark.— [ED.] 

' In ordBr to nnderstsnd tbe abuffling and iacousi«tency of tbia dei^man, it la netessary 
to onderetand (what Simaon cluarlj- sbows in bis //ij("ry 0/ (At Oypïie») that this man BwUie, 
and othera of bis kind, wera regarded witb tba greaUst fear by the rnral population of 
«outbcm Scotland, who knew well tbat to affend or oppose the Qypaies meant future damage 
to worldly goods, if not actnallf danger to life. — [En.] 

s A pewter badge, or voucber, formerly osed in the Chnrcb of Scotland, and issned prior 
to tbe célébration of eoch communion to every peraon entitleil, os a member of the Chnrch, 
and not disqualifled by ecandoloua behaviour, to participate iu that sacrament. 
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Of the abuve Mnttbew Btdllie, whose foreCathen uiil descendAiita were irell- 
known Scottiah Qfpeies, and abo of Mac; Ëuaton, Yowiton, YontouD, Yaïkitoo, 
or Alstfln, his wife, maoh additional information ia attoinable. One of tlie 
most inleresting facts connected with Baillie u that a brotheT of hû waa a direct 
anceator of the wife of Thomas Cailjle. Mra. Carly le Htat«s that "107 maternai 
({taodmotber «as ' deHcended from a gang of Gipaies — waa, in fact, grand-niece to 
Ûattliew BtùUie, who ' aufTered at Laoark,' that » to uy, was baDg«d theie. . . . 
£7 the vaj, m; uncle haa told me that the wife of Uint Matthew Baillie, Mai^aret 
(ne) Ëiuton b; name, waa the original of Sir W. Soott's Ueg Merrilees. Mattbew 
himself was the laat of the Gjpaiea ; could steal a hone from nnder the owner if h« 
lîked, but left always the saddle and bridle ; a thorougb gentleman in hia way, and 
six feet four in stature ! " (Se* Mr. Froade'a trfteri and Mefooriaii of Jant Welth 
Cartyle, voL iL p. M ; aod pp. 103 and 1£S of the second Tolume of Carljle's 
RcminiKtnat. Other références to thia Baillie and bis wife will be found in 
Sîmaon'a Hittory of tke Oiptiei, London, 1860, pp 106-228 ; and in Biçgar and 
the Souk of Fleming, Ëdinburgh and Biggar, 1867, pp. 407-416). 



A NORTHDVBRIAH TiNKBR. 

The following extract may he oompared with the paragraph' (voL i. of JounuU, 
pp. 309-310), in whicb référence ia made to a familj of EUiotta, in Northumber- 
land, who were evidently tinkera :— 

"About thia period [Juty 1834] an indîvidual named Thomas BUiott, aged 
87, but bett«r known in moat ports of Northiuubeiland as Tommy the Tiuker, 
died at Cbolleiton Edge in that countj. He generallj resided at Stamfoidham, 
and, in bis pérégrinations throngh lifé, naed freqnently to walk firom Tweedmonth 
to the latter place, a diatanoe of upwards of aixt; miles, in one day. He wos Tery 
industrions, and ia aaid to hâve reaped corn regalarly erery year for seventy-foar 
years." — Bichardson's LoetU HùtariarCt Tabh Book, London, 1844, vol. iv. p. 198. 



Otpsibs Married bt thb QuEB^a Ohapi^in. 
Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, waa on Monday the scène of a very intereeting 
wedding, the contracting parties, who were married by licence, being Owen Smith 
of Reading, and Ellen Lee of Brighton, both Gypeies. The Rev. Arthur Sobbina, 
chaplain to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, ofBciated, and the cérémonial 
attracted a number of apectatois. The bride's costume vos a terra-cotta gown, 
tied with a broad satin sash, and she wore a wieath of orange blossoma and white 
tulle Teil, and carried a handaome booqaet. The bridegmùds' costumes were 
similar to that of the bride, with the exception of the head-dressea, which con- 
sisted of large atraw hais, trimmed with white «strich fealhers and hbands. The 
bridai poTty went ta church in a close carnage, the company following in procession 
in other vehides. The wedding breaifast was given at the Queen's Head Inn.— 
Edinburgh Evenmg Diipateh, Augnat 20, 1890. 



AU ContrilmtioM mvêt be UgMy vnilten on on* tide oniy of tht pnper, muit 
bear the tendtr't nom* and addnti, tkough not neixaarily for puHication, 
and miut be tent to D. MacBitcbib, Ëaq., 4 Archibald PI., Ëdinbu^fb. 
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JOUENAL OF THE 

GYPSY LOEE 

SOCIETY. 

Vou II. JANUAEY 1891. No. 5 

I— ON THE lEISH ORIGIN AND THE AGE OF SHELTA. 

AS a student of Irish, I hâve read with the greateat interest Mr. John 
Sampson's paper on " Tinkera and their Talk," which appeared 
ia the October number of thia Journal, With great ingenuity, Mr. 
SampaoD haa eucceeded in reading the tiddle of Shelta, which had 
bafded ail who approached it before him. He has concluaively proved 
that the jai^n apoken by travelling Iriah tinkera, diacovered (in 
1876) and first deacribed by Mr. C. G. Leland,' and commonly known 
as Shelta, tbough it should bett«r be called Sheldkra,^ ia a delibemte 
and systematic modification of Irish Gaelic. My interest in this 
discovery prompted me, under the kind guidance of Mr. Sampson, to 
seek the aequaintance of John Barlow, the Ulster tinker, &om whom 
Mr. SampsoD had obtaîned his knowledge of Shelta. There can be 
no doubt, as Mr. S&mpaon has sfaown, that Barlow is a well of 
Sheldbrii undefiled, having ioff'ii or " leanit " it, as he says, «urâriA 
nadheriivi's miskon, " on bis motber's breaat." I may mention that 
he spcaks the Ulater dialect of Irish, and frequently gives a word in 
Irish as well as in Sbelta, thougb be is quite nncoDscious of any con- 
nection between the two, r^arding tbem as separate languagea, and 
being inclined, when qiiestioned, to consider Sbelta the older of the 

1 In rA« Otfptia, pp. 3M-372. Hr. Lelsnd h&s recogiiised that Sbelta was of Celtic orlgln, 
but WBS unabU to bbj- on whicb of Iha Celtic languageti it wa« based. 

> So Baya Bailow, and so it is prored by the liisUiiy of th« vord. For it atanda for old 
Iriah bUre, "langage, dialeet," uow béarla, ah htiog «ubatituted for (, as in lAalavia, 
" dumb," Ir. balbh, etc. ; d haa deTeloped betwean l and r, and it is a fréquent atijective 
eDdiDg in Shelt*. Sbelta seenia to be the coimpted torm used by Engliali tinken. 

VOL. n. — MO. V. 
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two. I should also say that, in lÎDguistic matters at least, Barlow is 
a model of sincerity. He never inakes up words, but only too ofteii, 
wheii asked to give a word in Shelta, after a pause of earnest reflec- 
tioo, he will say ; " Well, it isn't in ray books," or, " No, I won't tell 
you." Mr. Sampsou ia dow in possession of many hundred Stielta 
words, besides some short atones and many sayings characteristïc of 
the roving tinker's life. I hope that he will publish thèse, so that 
others may hâve ao opportmiity to judge liow far his own and the 
following conclusions of mine are borne out by the facts, as well as 
to solve some of the many problems connected with Shelta and îts 
history. 

Id this paper, I propose first shortly to recapitulate and substaii- 
tiate Mr. Sampsou's conclusions as to the Irish origin of Shelta, and 
secoodly, to ahow that Shelta is a secret language of great autiquitr, 
that in Irish hss. we hâve mentions and records of it under various 
names, and that, thoiigh now confiiied to tinkers, its knowledge was 
once possessed by Irish poets and scholnrs, who, probably, were îts 
origiual framers. 

The vocabulary of Shelta, as spoken by Barlow, consists of Irish 
words disguised in various ways, some of which will be explained 
below, Its grammar (i.e. the few inflectious used, most of the 
particles, the order of words) is a mixture of Irish and Euglish. 
A few examples will suffice to show this. Sometîmes the so-called 
Saxon genitive is used, as in kûnya's tharal} " the priest's languf^ " 
(viz. Latin), sometimes the Irish construction, e.(j. kam. a' kcna, "the 
son of the house." " Gone " is ar mislo in Shelta, lit. " after going," 
Ir. ar sivhhladk. Verbal nouns are often formed by Ir. -al, as tharal, 
" speaking." Abstract nouns end in -alh, Ir. -ackl, as gamiath, " bad- 
ness," from garni, mUniath "goodness," from muni. The noun of the 
agent is formed by the ending -era, Ir. -aire, as gyukera, " beggar," 
stchiimera, " piper," Ii-piobaire. Some adjectives end in -iï^, Ir. -amhail, 
as lashûl, "iiice, pretty," for deasavihaU. The adjective attribute 
generally follows the noun, as io Irish, e.g., fi gdih, " veal," lit. " young 
nieat," Ir. feoil 6g ; grlnlesk mUni, " ferns," Ut. " good flax," ie. the 
good people's or fairies' flax. 

In the following sentences, Irish or English éléments are printed 
in italics. Thanyûk agam, maro thanyiik eile, biiga mo chal-sliinya. 
" I hâve a halfpenny ; if I had another, I wonld give myself half a 

< I hâve >dapte<l Mr. Sampuon'n plioiietic 8|ie11ing, with «ome slighC variationa. It 
shouH bï aUtecl that th anil dk are not meant for Ih in Englifh Ihiak aad l/ial, but for the 
■sptraMlwumUotfuulii, faniiliar to most from Iiiab brogue. 
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glasa." — In stchiimera hû î " Are you a piper î " — Wo^ midher 
mûilslia ? " Âm I not a devU ? " — Grë and misli ! Stesh nedhas a 
mîdhril. "Eise and be off! Thia is a devil's place." — Mwik blôrs 
uijesh uyëfn. "Connaught women hâve no ahame." — NQrth t/ieif 
miali'd tharatV stafaria. " Now they went on saying prayers." 

A3 for the vocabiilary, we can clearly distinguish tlie following 
processes, by which Shelta words were fabricated trom Irish ones: — 

(i.) Spelling the Irish word backwards, e.g. kam, "son," for mac 
nawp, " white," Mn ; gawp, " kiss," pôc (borrowed ftom Latiu pàcem) 
awd, "two," dâ; nk, "comb," rfr;feir6,"an old woman, graudmother " 
brac (more cumniotily frac); chai {i.e. Ikeal), " half," Uaih ; grl, " to rise," 
érg ; hog, " to find, get " gah, now gabh. 

Sometinies, to the word thus obtaiDed, a suliix is added: tkal-osk 
" day," latha ; th-di-p-off, " rag," l/ral. Or the final is changed, as in nûp, 
" urine," f. Ir. «iiîm; niip " neck," f. Ir. wmiw. 

(2.) Prefixîng an arbitrary letter or htters, e.ff. g-atker, " fAther," 
f. athair ; s-lûii, " Monday," f. bUin ; gr-imsKer, " season, weather," f. 
aimser; gr-asol, "ass," f. asal; grani, "to understand," f. aithnim, 

Sometimes a suffis is added : s-rlg-o, " kiug," f. rig (now riogh) ; 
gr-ai-a, " apple," f. vhkal.^ 

(3.) Substituting another letter or letters for the initial, e.g. 
dUnya, " glass," f. gloine ; granko, " turkey," f. francaxh ; Graaano, 
" Scotch," f. sasaiiack ;* graura, " suininer," f. navtkradh ; grarro, " foal," 
f. searrack ; grdnya, " ring," t/àinne ; gj-erwg, " window," f. fuinneog ; 
griwog, " fairy," f . siabfirég ; shako, " to sîn," f. peacadh ; ahalawa, " dumb," 
f. balbh; s/ieldhrS, f. héire {now béarla); sroijin, "moniing," £ maidin; 
eherpa, " to boil, cook," f. bearbadh ; charp, " true," f. dearb ; aharrog, 
" leà," t deaig ; Jumnik,"Sund&y," l. Dovinach, With suffixes; shûka, 
" five," f. cûic. 

(4.) Transposition of letters : a^âravi, " to-morrow," f, avuirach ; 
mSgathon, " fool," f. amadân. 

Thèse are some of the processes observed in the fabrication of 
Shelta words. But there are other changes of Irish words less clear, 
though a connection with Irish is always apparent, and tliere are also 
a large uuniher of words which Mr, Sanipson and I, at least, are as 
yet unable to trace to any Irish etymon. I will mention some of 

< 1d thèse suffiiea ne niay Dote the obserrance of the Irish ruie caol U eaot, teathan U 
leathan. Wlien the Ratl conaonant stunitit for a "sleoder" one In tbe Irish word. e is 
suffiieil (as iD mili/a, " hand," loi Ir. Mm, geo. lâimt) ; wheo it in " broad," the luffli la a 
or (as in tlma, " lonse," moil. Ir, niiol), 

' Froni the Lovlonil Scotch settlers in UUter. Satanach a uaed conuDonly for " Pro- 
testant" in Clster. 
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eitherkind. Stofrik,"'Pa.tnck"; stafa,"long," ÏT./ada; 8taJH,"i^Te.yet" 
Ir, paidtT ; getvl, " afraîd," Ir. eagal ; lîba, " blood," Ir. fuil ; g^, " hot," 
Ir. teith ; ikai, " water," Ir. uisce ; skai hopa, " whisky," Ir. uùge iecUha ; 
skaihan, "8ailor"i; laskon, "sait," Ir, salann; skio, "fiah," Ir. iaac; 
m.Tia'ul, " béer," Ir. leann ; Hisp, " break," Ir. bris ; losp, " marry," Ir, 
pas ; lasp, " taste," Ir. hlas ; skraxp, " tree, busli," Ir. erann ; Kerribadh, 
"Mai^aret"; kerribu, "market," Ir, viargadk; gûtk, "black," Ir. dvh; 
gâth, " young," Ir, dg ; grdth, " gold," Ir. 6t. 

The foUowing are examptea of worda wholLy obacure to me: — 
Mwikamo, "Connaught"; mwik, adj. "weet, of Connaught"; ffloj^ 
"man"; limska, "name"; k&n^a, "priest"; klUug, " aheep"; ghttug, 
" wool "; nlp, " yellow " (formed on iiawp, " white," with the vowel of 
Ir, buidhe ?) ; napr, " spade "; muihi, " stocking " ; viunktra, " country " j 
myù^OTt, " womaQ's breast "; Miia/'blesBing"; nyak, " logae." 

I woutd scarcely hâve taken mucb interest in Shelta, if it were 
nothing but tinkers' cant, fabricated from Irîsh in modem times, of a 
Iciod not superior to the ~back-slang of costers aud cabmeD. It vas 
the fact of there beîng évidence to the great antiquity of Sbelta 
that made me anxious to know more about it. 

Mr. SampaoQ has already noticed that many Sbelta words are 
evidently not framed on the modem Irish word, but on îta old Irish 
form. Thu3 Sh. des (pron. dyesh) " yes," ia the old Irish 'serf, " it ia," 
apdt backward, whîch in mod. Iriah haa become seadh, pr. sha ; ckima, 
" stick," was formed from old Ir. maiie, not from mod. laaide, whioh 
would bave made djima; gre, "rise," ia from old Ir.^, not from mod. 
^rgh ; thôber, gather, thalosk, chai (Le. ikeal), (harpon, " porridge," were 
formed at a time when th in hôtkar, athair, latha, leth, hroth, vas yet 
pronounced =(+A, not, as now, =h; mô/ya, " hand," JMmniA, " Sun- 
day," were formed when m in Mm and domnack had not yet become v 
and w respectively, as in mod. Ir. lAmk and domhnach. Thia carries 
us back to a period of the Irish language, the exact limita of which 
bave not yet been defined, but which waa certainly auterior to the 
eleventh ceotury. 

Another testimony to the antiquity of Shelta is the fact that it 
has preserved words which bave long since died out in Irish, e.g. 
karh, " an old woman, grandmother," from Ir. broc or frac, cognate 
with Welsh gwrag, a word found in the early Iriah sagas, but no 
longer used. 

'\^1iile, then, it îs clear, I think, that Shelta waa invented at an 
early period of the Irish language, it must bave undergone hand in 
hand with Iriah those well-known phonetic changes which distinguish 
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the modéra language from the oldev. Old Ii, balb, " dunib," was 
made into shalb or ehaiba in accient Shelta, and is nov pronounced 
skalawa, Tr. iallA,. Livin, " mill," from Ir. muilenn, is auother 
instance of " aspiration " afterwards introduced. Or sonie words may 
bave been invented at an early, others at a later, period of Irish. 
Tbat the créative spirit of Shelta ta still alive is proved by the fact that 
BarlOw gave ua the Shelta for such modem inventions as " railway." 

But there is other direct evidemse to the âge of Shelta which will 
appeal more strongly to those not familial with the laws of Irish 
sound-cbange. 

We hâve very early testimony in Irish literature to the manufacture 
of a jaigon by the very methods described above. Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, in the second édition of his Ootdeîica, p. 72, after describing 
the processes by which some obscure words in an old glossary — about 
which more anon — were formed from Irish words, says : — 

" The manufacture of such jatgon is recognised not only in the préface 
to the Amra Choliiimchilte, preserved in the Lcbor na huidre, a MS. 
of thebeginning of the twelfth century, but also in the Auraicept na 
n-éces [Instruction of the Poets], copies of which are found in the 
books of Lecain and Ballimote. Dr Ferguson, moreover, has detected 
on Ogham inscriptions examples of the praetice of disguising words 
by the introduction of arbitraiy ingrédients. Each of the processes 
of fabrication has a name. 

" Formdad denoted the addition of a syllable, e.g. calu,/eron, beiton, 
from eut, ' chariot ' ■,/er, ' man ' ; ben, ' woman,' 

"Deichned was the addition of a letter only, c.g. tenu, from ten, 
' fire ' ; ferr from fer. 

" When the final was dropt, e.g. fe from fer, the process was IHchned. 

" When a wordwas spelt backwards, e.g. ref from fer, neb from Jen, 
the pFOcess was tenned Ddidind. 

"Cen^focrus tûis was the change of a word's initiât — Cennfoerus 
diid the change of a final. 

" The Connail of fer is fefrier, that of ben ia befrien, that of Tmii, 
' heaven,' is nefrUm. 

" The Mailrugud of fer is feer ; of ben, been ; of nem, neem." 

From the examples given by the commentator of the Amra 
Chaîuimeille, it appears that some at least of thèse practices were 
aotually employed by Iriah^Wtd or poets. 

The commentary says they did so eitber to disgnise a Word 
{fortched, lit. " covering up," or duaichnigud, " making it hard to re- 
cognise"), or for the puipose of iilling up their Unes (linad na 
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filidectda). From the quatrains quoted it seems that letters were 
added to the common Irieh word {focvl gnâthach) in order to ohtain 
the full number of sylkbleB required by the mètre, or that letters 
weie either omitted or added to obtain a rhyme. One example miist 
suffice. 

IM rodàhu (mor in bia) I hitTS iDude h tryite (gr«at tlie folly !) 

itind driM hAa* Druim Liai. In tbe dwellinfr on Draim Lias, 

Ammo ekonulitt, a ri rù rà, my Lord! O Ring of gloriouB mystems, 
imbl biûbàbésni thitu. While I md slive, 'tU certain I aball not go. 

Hère a rirârâ stands for a ri rûti rân, the n beîng evidently left 
ont to get a full rhyme with Ubiûbà in the fourth line. 

How far poetical licence extended în such arbitrary violation of 
the language I cannot at présent say. Tlie fact remains that in a MS. 
dating from the end of the eleveoth century tlie practice of the 
arbitrary disguiaing and altering of words in ways identical with 
tliose observed in Shelta is recogniaed, and ascribed to the filid or 
poets. 

I will now mention a second still more remarkable testîmony to 
tbe âge and use of Shelta. 

The remarks from Stokes's Goidelica, quoted above, occur in the 
introduction to an édition of a curious glossaiy of 291 obscure words 
and their Irish équivalents. Tliis glossary wae written in 1643 by the 
celebrated Irish antiquary Dudley MacFirbis. " Hut," saya Stokes, 
" that MacFirbis was the copyist, not the compiler, of the glossary, 
and that it was originally produced eome centuries before his time, is 
plain enough from the old and early niiddle Irish forms occuvim, oeut, 
adruhiirt, innsi." Thîs glossary beare the tîtle Bail Lailhne, which 
Stokes renders by Liber Latiniensia. But the Ir. laiden, f., gen. 
laidne at lailhne (a loan from Lat. Latina), seems hère to hâve the 
meaning of "dialect, idiom, jatgon." It îs remarkable that one of 
the Englbh namea under which Shelta is known is BogUUin. Cf. the 
German use of Latein as "jargon, cant," e.g. Jâgtrlakin, "hunters' 
cant"; also old EngL lœden, t., later leden, "language." 

Professer Thurneysen, of Freiburg, in an article entitled Du 
Langage secret dit Ogham (Bévue Celtique, vii. pp. 369-375), bas shown 
that a large number of the obscure words of Dûil Lailhne are fabri- 
cated from Irish worda in the following way. One or two letters of 
an Irish word are replaced by the name which thèse letters bear in 
the Irish alphabet called Beitke-luis'nion. Thus the Irish word âûnad, 
" a tort," becomes dur-ûnad, daur. the name of the letter d beîng 
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sulistiluted l'or the initial dofthe Word. Iri9hcom,"ahorD," becomes 
cai-om, eoll being the name of the letter c, etc. 

The jaigon thus created was anciently called Ogham, as we know 
from a passage in O'MoUoy's Irish Grammar, wi-itten in 1677, who 
saya, p. 1 33 : — " Obscurum loquendi modum, vulgo Ogham, antiquariis 
Uiberuicis satis notuiu, quo nîminim loquebantur syllabizando voculas 
appellationibus litteranim, dipthongoram, et tripthongorum ipais diim- 
taxat notis." That this secret language was actually spoken about 
1300 we know from tbe following obituary notice in the Anviàls of 
Clonmacnoise, quoted by O'Donovan, Annals of the Four Mastera, iij, p. 
537, note y: — A.D. 1328. "Morishe O'Gibelan, master of art, one 
exceeding well leamed in the old and new laws, civille and canon, a 
cunning and skillful philosopher, an excellent poet in Irish, an 
eleganl and exact speaker of the speech which in Irish ie called Ogham, 
and, in some [sum], one that was well seen in many other good 
sciences. He was a canon and sijiger at Twayme [Tuam], Olfyn 
[Elphin], Agliaconry [Achonry], KiUalye [Killala], Enaghe Down 
[Annadown], and Olonfert." 

Now, a niimber of Shelta words, that cannot be explaîned by any 
of the processes described above, are formed on this principle of 
Ogham, and, what is more, some of them are identical with words of 
the DùU Laitkne lisL In comparing them, we must bear in mind 
that we hâve on the one hand words fixed in writing many centuries 
figo, on the other, the phonetic rendering of the modem word. 

Sh, olomi, "night," is thealmaig of the Dilil Laithne (287), which 
is glossed by adaigh. Almaig would now be spelt alviaigh, 
pronouuced olomi. 
Rh.m-itni, "good," isvianâUh,I>.li. 137, which is glossed by maiiA, 

and which would now be pronounced miini. 
Sh. elima, " milk," is to be compared with aUmis, D.L. 90, glossed 

by». 
Sh. lush, " eat," is to be compared wîth loisiovi, D.L. 1 94, glossed 

by etham, " Jet us eat." 
Sh. gox^le, " lad," is geitkeille, D.L. 64, glossed by giolla. 
Sh. shelkar, " sister," is like salur ,i. siur, D.L. 216. 
Sh. thori, "corne," is to be compared with toiriadai, glo^eà. do 

dkeachaidh,!).!^. 193. 
Sh. gorri, "give," resembles goirtnide .i. tahair, D.L. 271. 
Sh. Mnya, " dung," is Uke caithen, D.L. 27, glossed by eac. 
The insertion' of ose after l in losean 1. làn, " full," D.L. 152, and 
Uaeog X. log, D.L 237, is foimd in ^hfAi&thalosk, "ù&y," from 
Ir, latha. (~r\,-\n\i:' 
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Besides, there are several words in D.L. fonned on yet other prin- 
ciples, and some oE ttiese again answer to Shelta woids. 

" I " is mûiUka la Shelta. The word glossed by misi in IHil 
Laithne (269) seems hard to read. Stokes prints motnlUi. 
Perhaps we should read mothuilsi. This would corrobo- 
rate Mr. Sampson'a conjecture that mûUsha Ib simply Irish 
mo tkoU-aea, lit. " my pleaaure." Sceb, D.L. 285, ia glossed 
by sgél, " taie." In Shelta, skeh means " to coll." 

It would seem, then, that " the speech whicb in Trish is called 
Ogham," and MacFirbîa' "Laiden," are both the same as Shelta. 
But there seems to bave been yet another name by which it waa 
known. In the aocient grammatical treatise called Auraicept na 
v^éces, or " Instruction of the Poeta," five distinct héarla, or dialects, 
of Gaelic are enumerated. Fënius Farsaid, a mythical personage, is 
fabled to hâve fonned them, at the reqnest of his pupils, trom ail the 
existing languages of the world. As the Auraicept haa not yet been 
published, I hâve to quote from the British Muséum MS. Egerton, 88, 
■which containa an old, though rather comipt, copy of the text. We 
read on fol. 64 b, 1 : — " Is and conaitce^ar cuain sai .i. co Fenrus berla 
na heth ag nech aile do teipetJ doibh aana bilperlaiï, acbt comotf accu 
a n-aonur no lieth. Conid airi sin aricht doib in berla iohidi [1^. 
tebide] cona fortorm[a^]aibh .i. berla feiue cona fortormoigiph [for- 
tormtoigiph M3.], ocus iarmberla, ocus berla hetarsgaida iter na fedaib 
airecdaib [leg. airedaib] smaÛ doruirmisim isin Duile Fedha Mâir 
{■Le. nomen lipn), ocus berla na bfiW asa n-aîcciUe(f cacb dibh a 
ceile, ocus in gnathberla fogni do chacb iter fiora ocus mna." "Then 
they (his pupils) asked Fenius the sage to extnict ' for them out of 
the many languages a language such as none elae had, but which 
they alone should posaeas. And therefore the ' extracted langu&ge ' 
was invented for them, wlth its augmentations, viz. hérla Féini with 
its augmentations, and iarmhérla, and the language that is inter> 
apersed between the various letters of the (Ogham) alphabet, as we 
hâve put it in the Great Book of Letters, sud the language of the 
poets, by which each of them would address the other, and the 
common language, which serves every one, both men and women." 
Further down on the same page, thèse five dîalects are once more 
clearly distiuguished, as follows : — " Perla feine tra arricht so sunt, ocus 
iarmberla, ocus berla n-etarsgaida iter na fedhaiph airedhnibb in 

u> larraing. The old verbal 
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oguim, ocaa berla na hfiled în cethranxuf, ocus in gnathbetla fogui do 
chach la caicced." 

This ancient account of the origiti of Irish seenis to be the only , 
source of ail the confused and absurd atatements and théories ' about 
the variouB fonns of Irish speech hère enumerated. Béarla Féini îe 
simply ancient or archaic Irish, iarmhéarla I cannot explain,* but 
hiarla eadarsgartka, the language " interspersed between the letters 
of the Ogham alphabet," is, I think, clearly another désignation for 
the (^ham language. Perhaps, when one day the Aurawept and 
other old grammatical tracta are edited, ve shall be in a position to 
apeak with greater certainty. I hâve no doubt that valnable material 
bearing on this question will yet be found in Irish hss. 

Lastly, I must mention an Irish idiom, which from some 
atatements might seem to hâve some connection with Shelta, but 
which must be regarded as quite distinct from it There is, or waa, 
spoken withîn the memoiy of men now living, a Qaelic idiom in Ire- 
land, called béarla eagair or béarla eagair na «wr,' " an artificial or 
technical cant, jargon or ['gibberish, used by maaons and pedlars, 
beggars, etc.," says Peter O'Connell, in hia MS. dictionary (Brit. Mua., 
Egeiton, 84). But judging from the few woids of this idiom given by 
MacElligott in the Tra-nsactions of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, pp. 
1 1 and 1 2, such as be, " woman," bockmi, " sea," dearc, " eye," ail genuîne 
old Iriah worda, thia speech seems by no meana a mère artificial cant 
or jargon, like Shelta. ODonovan, in the supplément to O'Reilly's 
dictionary, givea the word fotisura, " chiael," aa belonging to béarla 
eagair, and shows by a quotation from the Four Masters that this 
Word likewise is a genuine old word. It would be of great interest, 
and might be of considérable value, if this idiom, supposing it still 
to be in existence, were written down by aome Irish scholar before 
it wholly disappears. 

Hère I must leave the aubject for the présent I bave not been 
able to toach npon aeveral- interesting qneations boand up with the 

' Some of th«ae ara qnoted by O'DonoTui in the introduction to his Irith Orammar, pp. 
Ijii-llliLi. Tfaere Unot the ilighteat reason for siplaiDing Maria teM^uta tl)e "Ungnige 
or phjiiciuu," u VâlIaDcsy and othars ha™ dons, or is "the dialect of «batraction, conctt- 
ticin, and termiiutioii " (whatever that may mean), ai did Peter O'Connell ; or for calling 
Maria tadanearlha " the ityle of gloBBSgmphers," etc. O'BciUj haa gone so far as to coin ft 
-word teitc, physician, plar. ttibidh\ AU thig.aaao manjotheratatementa about Irish thlDgs 
oflan qaoted and fondly believed by many, ia merely au* der Lt\fl gegriffen. In the follow- 
Ing passage from Lea^uxr Brtae, p. 230b, 46, btlra Oebide ia uaed aimply = Iriah: "Ro nnall 
o guth mik co hau treein ui-berU n-ebialde, ocus atbert and: Ciecham, etc. A thinntod 
ein tra ocni a chlall isin belra IMride .1. A idq Dé, ia tu dorigne neam," etc. 

' According to O'Donoran (/rùh OnHiinuir, p. 414), «innMaria dénotes the article, poena- 
siie pronoon, adverb, proposition, or coigunction. 

> Badly, thongh lommonl j, apelt brarlagar or Maria agar. 
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liistory of Slielta,iiot liaviiig sufficieiit luaterials to proceed upon; 
such as, liow Shelta became tbe exclusive possession of the cairds, 
and what is the history of the tinker clans, a list of whose names Mi'. 
Sampson obtained from Barlow. One of thèse names, tliat of tlie 
Creenies of Connaught, will give rise to curious spéculations. Mr. 
David MacRitchie^ bas identified tbis name as vell as tbat of tbe 
Kreenies of Wigtownshire, with the Gaelic name of the Picts, Cruithni 
or Cruithnigh, and drawn attention to tbe fact that the Gypsies call 
tbe Irisli tinkers Cnn&=Cruiihnea£h. We know that in ancient 
times Tilailia Cruithneck, or Pictish tribes were settled in Connaught. 
Stokes {Lingaietie Value of the Irish Aimais, p. 26, n. 4) mentions 
two, one in Mag Ai, a plain betweeo Boscommon and Ëlpbin, tbe 
otber in Mag Luirg, now Moylurg. In tbe Irish version of Nennius 
(ed, Todd, p. 124) we find an eponynous Cruitkits mentioned as the 
ceard of tbe Picts. 

I believe enough bas been said to show tbat tliis jargon of Shelta, 
if we consider its antiquîty and the problems involved in its history, 
must begranted a place in Irish research. Nor can Englisb pbilology 
apparently quite ignore it For, as Mr. Sampson lias shown on pp. 
216, 217, Shelta words bave at various periods passed into Englisb 
slang, and bence into coUoquial, and, to tbe despair of etymologists, 
even into literary Englisli. To those, however, who would still per- 
sist in looking upon Shelta as unworthy of serious study, I would 
repeat tbe words of Mepbistopheles : — 

" But du beschriinkt, dosa neiiea Wort dich slortî 
Willat du Dur hiiren, wss du schon gehort } 
Dich stôra nichU, wie et auch weiter klmge, 
Schon liiDgst gewohot der wunderbusten Dinge." 



11.— A GYPSY PIPEK. 



WHEX, early in the eenttiry, a certain Mr. James Thompson, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wrote the life of James Allan, the 
Northumberland piper, be gave as bis reason the deep significance of 
bis subject to philosopher and antiquary, to musician and moralist. 
In tbose days it would bave been more bonest to appeal solely to the 
then, as even yet, prevailing love of adventure. For if Allan's deeds 
were thougbt worth recording, when better and wortbier men were 

1 In theOctobernamlwTortbli/iWTnal, p. 221, 
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sllowed to be forgotteii, it wus iiot because lie euiiie of a mce the 
study of whoae origin and history îs of genuine interest, but because 
he vas one of the most nnpriiicipled and daring vagabonds wlio ever 
wandered on tlie roads of Ëngland. Now, however, if bis famé sur- 
vive, ît is chiefly owing to liia Gypsy blood ; and bis raaeally and 
illiterate appearance in thèse scholarly pages needs, I bope, no 
apology. Gypsy lore includes not merely the gênerai records of the 
Romany, but bis particular biography as well, not merely the lan- 
guage of the race, îts legends and mytbs, but the deeds of its most 
conspicuous heroes and héroïnes. As Mr. Borrow wrote in bie 
Lavo LU, the Bomany chi is oftener remarkable than tbe Bomany 
chai ; the beroes hâve beeo fewer than the beroines ; therefore, is it 
not rîgbt tbat to thèse few exceptions due honour shoald be done î 

Of Romany heroes none — not even the Duke Micbael or the Gitano 
Gonde — was greater in his way than Âllan. Kings who hâve reigned 
in Kirk Yetholm or established theîr tbrone in tbe far weet of 
America, bave had but local notoriety. Piper .Âllan's famé was 
spread far and wide througbout Great Britain ; ît reacbed Irish and 
French shores ; it was carried, tradition assures us, even to the wilds of 
China and Tartary. Tlie great Boswells or Staflleys or Coopéra hâve 
tigured only in tbe boûks of tbe Romany Rye, read, the Gypsy Lore 
Society knows full welt, but by à small saving remnant : Allan, like 
Dick Turpin, like Jack Sheppard, stalked, for tbe édification of 
thonsands, through many a chap-book — sure proof of popnlarity. One 
of thèse is the delightful little History of James Allan, the Cd^mUtd 
NoHhuwherland Piper, publisbed at Kewcastle, with AUan on the 
title-page, arrayed, ont of compliment to his pipes, in the full Higbland 
costume, whicb be never wore. This édition is in tbe Britisb 
Muséum, where I bave also seen anotber publisbed in that same town 
by William Walker, butgîving, instead of tbe picture of Allan, a eut 
of a taproom, wbîcb seems to bave had no spécial référence to his 
convivial habits, as it also figures on tbe Witty and Entertaining 
Exploits of George Btichanan, and Mary the Maid of the Inn, thrilling 
taies in tbe same séries. Sttll a tbird édition comes from Glasgow, 
and hère on tbe title-page Allan, again reaplendent in kilt and tartan, 
is sitting on a beucb, playing at bis ease. AU three copies are cbeer- 
fuUy indifTerent to dates of publication. As if this were not glory 
enough for any poor and not over-respectable Gypsy, a long and 
eminently careful and serions bit^raphy, as far removed from the 
mete chap-book as are the volumes of a modem " Adventure" séries, was 
printed by W. Gnthrie of Blyth in 1817, but the name of tbe aatlxnr 
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does not appear. It ia at the British Muséum, bat in a very imper- 
fect fonn and without tKe portrait of Allan, which, I am infonned, is 
in the cop7 at tbe Âdvocates' library, Edinbui^b. Nor is this ail : 
eleven years later, in 1828, there was publisbed in Newcasde, an 
even longer and more detailed Ufe by Mr. James Thompson, to whom 
I bave already referred, and whose literary famé, as far as I can 
discover, resta, like Boawell 's, upon bis oae biography of a great mau, 
When I add that this book contains over 400 pages and is illustrated 
by Cruikshaok, I tbink I hâve brougbt forwaid sufficient évidence to 
show that James Allan was a Gypsy of no small renown even among 
Cktigios. 

Whether the longer biographies were founded apon the chap- 
books, or whether the former were written first, it would be difficult 
to say. In main outlines ail agrée, Frobably détails are ofteii 
grossly exaggerateâ and vulgarised, and one bas one's doubta whether 
the principal éventa of the Blyth biography were really, as it 
anuounces, taken from Allan'a own moutb, or whether James 
Thompson had any additional authority for bis version and the new 
anecdotes of which he boasta. But certainly there can be no mistake 
aboat the character and way of life of the famous piper, of whom I 
can give but the briefest sketch. 

James Âllan was bom in 1734, as becomes a good Gtypay, under 
canvas, in Kothbury Foreat, in Northaraberland. His Oypsy blood 
has been queationed, but, for my part, I must believe him to bave 
been a tacho Bomany. Who bat a Qypsy could bave lived bis life, 
could hâve done his deedsï His bic^raphers do not ^ree aboat bis 
birthplace, but as in this respect the truth can never be known, it 
is at least pleasant, as it certainly is in keeping, to suppose that he 
was born Itomaidy in a tent. The chief talents of his father, William 
ÂUan, familiarly known as " Old Wull," were for loafing, iîshing, and 
playing the bagpipe. like a good Bomany chai, he had an enviable 
préjudice against work and an honest love for travelling. His 
talents and préjudices, strong, bat not yet marked enougb to ensure 
his immortality, were ail that bis son inherited from him ; for the 
younger Allan, however, they won fortune that fluctuated, and famé 
that has endured to our time. 

Stealing and hi^ipe-playing were tbe chief accomplishments of 
the yontbful Jamie, in this case the boy being truly father of the 
man. In both he quickly attained sach marvellous profîciency that, 
as caterer and masician, he was in great demand in Oypsy camps 
during ail settaons of festivity. 
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His sldll as a piper gives him, rogue and cheat as he vas, a 
certain distinction. The chap-books represeut him as a mère 
common bighwajnnan or thief. The adyeutures, which it took Mr. 
Thompson over 400 pages to tel!, would not be worth repeating hère 
even were there the necessary space. He may hâve seen many 
lands and many peoples, but there was little variety in the nature of 
the incidents that crowded hls days. Pond of amusement, unwilling 
to woik, bU chief aim in life was to gain the means to live without 
paying the lawful priée at the sweat of bis hron. Wine and women, 
often in tbeir niost brutal and degrading fomis, were tiis cbief diver- 
sions. But juat when he seems to hâve reachcd the lowest level of 
vice and dishonour, we hear the sweet sound of his pipes; juat wben 
we think he has fallen beyond rédemption into the vulgarest prose of 
debaucbery, be auddenly rises into the true poetry of romance, as it 
were, with that wild " Hurrah " of the Gypsy who is " free wherever 
he goes " ! 

Allau could bave found employmeut both paying and régulai. 
His pipes opened every door to bim. He was still but a lad wben 
the Countess of Korthuniberland sent for him to come to Alnwick 
Castle, so great already was his réputation. Âllan played before ber, 
and at once was appointed ber own spécial piper. The crescent on 
his rigbt arm in his portrait is the Percy badge, which bis position 
qualified him to wear. This portrait, whicb is the one preâxed to the 
Blyth (1817) édition of his lÀfe, and is obvioualy the only authentic 
one, is reproduced on the following page. 

At the Castle he might probably bave spent the rest of bis days, 
well fed, well dressed, well to do. Tbe two years he remained there be 
was made mucb of by the Countess and bis fellow-domestics alike. 
There was every înducement for him to become a respectable member 
of Society, and so spare future biograpbers tbeir taak. But at the 
end of two years of exemplary life, be left the Caatla A pretty 
story is told of the love borne for bim by a young housemaid, of his 
indiffeieuce and générons désire not to triSe with ber feelings. 
But this was not Allan's way where women were concemed. The 
gratification of his own passion was far sweeter to bim than the 
virtue of maid or matron. The story is hardly plausible. To me it 
seems far more likely that Allan tired of servitude, bowever nominal ; 
that tbe badge of the Percy, light thougb it might really be, weighed 
heavily upon his arm and spirits. He, Gypsy-like, longed for hîs 
freedom ; and when the longing grew too strong within him, he 
qnietly arose and, with his pipes, went bis way over Uie lieatber, 
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wbere life was rougU aud hard at times, and ways at the beat were 
dark, but where he was his owti master. 

There is another pleasing tradition that wlien Le left the Castle 
it was with the firui determiuatioa to improve his rnind — to get an 
éducation. He had beguu to feel hia igaoïuoce, which at fiist had 
not tronbled hîm becaiise he had tonnd that hia father, illiterate as 



he, vtBS slill the luost eiitertaiuing man he knew. But unfortunately 
the schoolmaster whoni lie had iit view for himself was ill at thia 
juncture, and be fell instead under the tuition oE a maid at the 
Rothbury inn, and marriagc waa tlie only school — a bitter one it 
proved — he entered. Tliis giil, the first of a long séries of wives and 
mistresBes, was no better than she should hâve been, quarrelling and 
fighting at home, driiiking as deep as her husband, and, finally, 
takiug to herself for lover a dwarf, a shockingly misshapen, both 
morally and physically, spécimen of humanity. To her James 
Alian'a chief biographera aniinbly sliitt ail responsibility for his evil 
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deeds, though the truth is, he knew something of drinkiDg, gambling, 
and stealîng long befote he bad worn the Perey badge. However, it 
13 recorded that when affaira at home came to a climax that made 
life tliere impossible, and he returoed to Alnwick Castle, instead of 
playing for the Countess as ia otber days, he drank at the public- 
house, and this time it was not altogetber bis own free choice tbat 
sent him upon the roads agaiu. 

It was at this period that he is snpposed to hâve iirst enlisted, 
an important event, as it went far to shape his subséquent career. 
Withont mouey, and probably balf drunk, he consented to become 
regimental piper in tbe Northumberland Militia. But if his duties 
at the Castle had been irksome, military discipline was unbearable, 
and Allan deaerted, fled to Kewcastle, and then home to Kothbury, 
where " Old Wull," protesting that no man with spirit, and 1^ to 
désert, would thiuk of remaining in the militia, successfuUy ordered 
his escape just wben he was on tbe point of being captured. 

To Jamie, the whole tbing seemed very simple, so simple indeed, 
that when he next ueeded money he enlisted f^ain — and deserted 
again. Ând as his finances were cbronically at a low ebb, wben 
there was uothing haudy to steal, he took to enlisting, soldiers in 
those days being greatly in demand, and as soon as his bounty-money 
was secured, he would escape to spend it in more agreeable haunts 
tban the barraeks or the camp. Now the Cîypsy, as is well kaown, 
looks upon the Gorgio as his lawful prey. To cheat him ia most 
praiseworthy. Allau was but practising a virtue of his people by 
adopting tbe profession of déserter to his own great benefit. It would 
not be easy to count the number of times he enlisted in His Majesty's 
Service, where he was always welcomed, for he had a fine figme as 
well as a handsome face, and where he always received bis bounty- 
money at once, for he had tbe Oypsy tongue and could pen a huckahen 
with the bravest in the land : — a father in need, debts to pay, he was 
never at a loss. But there was one little difBculty. It was a simple 
matter to enlist and, for a man of Âllan's resources, to désert. But, 
if captured after désertion, the penalty was not trifling. And so it 
came about that he travelled further and faster than any SMnany chai 
on the roads, and had more adventures by the way. For ail this, the 
events of lus travels can be briefly summed up : enlistment; déser- 
tion; flight; liotous spending of his prize, either with a few boon 
companioDS or a new wife ; probable fligbt from the latter ; stealing 
by the way, just to keep his hand ia ; and occaeional intervais of 
respectabilîty, and even of fashion, when he lived by his pipes. 
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Jamie's adventurous career waa greaUy infinenced by women. It 
would take too long sîmply to eaumerate ail bia amorona intrignea. 
Of bis 8ix wives, three were bis peers in vice and debaacheiy. Of 
one, Mary, a marvelloua, but not crédible, taie ia told; the old- 
fasbioned romance of the child of noble patents stolen in revenge 
by the wronged Gypsy. However many of thèse gallant intrigues 
may be pure inventions, ît ia still quite clear tbat he waa a very 
Don Juan of low degree, though I cannot believe tbat so many of 
bia victima were Gypsies as records say. The virtue of tbe R&many 
chai may not be unimpeachable, but it is anotber matter vith tbe 
Sovtany chi : sbe bas curious ideas of honour and honesty, as the 
Somany Rye leamt from Ursula that aftemoon wheU they sat together 
under the bedge ; but sbe is, as a rule, chaste before, and loyal to her 
husband after, marri^e. 

Many partîculars of Âllan's foreign travels bave been preserved 
or invented — it îa hard to say which, They are declared to be tbe 
conséquences of an unsnccessful flight from creditors once wben he 
bad been playing tbe gentleman in Dublin, whither he bad lied (of 
course) from eergeants and an ind^ant woman. Tbrust înto gaol, 
80 tbe story goes, he was released only on condition that be would 
enlist in the East India Company's Service : this be was tbe more 
willing to do, as enliating to him always meant deserting at tbe 
earliest opportunity. But tbis time be was watched too closely, and 
was carrîed off to lands wbich, it may be safely saîd, an Englisb 
Gypsy would never bave visited of bis own free will. Hia pipes 
again proved bis best friend, for tbey promoted bim to the position 
of gentleman's servant, so tbat ÎC was in comparative comfort be 
joumeyed to St Helena, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, passed the 
island of Madagascar, and so on to India, Java, and Cbina, where, in 
one of the seaport towns, Iiis master died. Immediately Jamie made 
good bis escape from bis sbip and servitude, and, as cooUy as if he 
were home in England, wandered, Gypsy fashion, to Calcutta, Delhi, 
Samarcand, across the désert to Orenburg, Moscow, St. Fetersburg, 
tbence into Belgium, wbere, taking up bis old profession, be enlisted, 
Ërst in the French army, proœptly deserted, and enlisted in the 
Englisb, but, before he could manage to again désert, actually fought 
at the battle of Minden, and went back with bia régiment to England. 
His sbip had barely gone into port wbeu he was off on hia beloved 
roads. 

For the trutb of this, who will vouch ? But the circnmstances 
which are supposed to bave started bim on bis unwilling joumey are 
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ail highlj chancteiisUc, and the whole story, whether foimded od 
fiict or fictioQ, at leaat ahows wbat manner of mau he was thooght to 
be. It is also intereatii^ to find tbat hU Romany is reported to hâve 
helped bim in India to nuderstand the native Hindustani. This 
statement vould be of greater valoe did we know npon wbose 
aathority it rests. 

Allftn was but tweoty-four or five on bis return, but froni tben until 
bis final imprisonment, wben be was an old man of seventy, therewas 
no change in bis manner of life. He kept on enlisting and deserting, 
with bairbreadth escapes worthy of a Dick Turpin description, until 
one fine day, in a skirmisb with his pursuers, bis wrist was wounded. 
He surrendered then at once, ail heart for futther struggles gone out 
of him. " Ye bae spoiled tbe best pipe hand in England " he said 
sadly, and allowed hitnself to be carried ofi" to prison wlthout a word. 
But he had good frienda, a proot that he was uot so black as he was 
painted, and they secured his discbarge. His wound, baving been 
properly and promptly atteuded to, was healed, and he was soon 
playing his pipes as gaily as ever. But after thia, there was no more 
enlisting for him. 

It was for tbis reason probably that he devoted himself more 
excluaively than ever to atill less reputable methods of stealing. He 
was an expert in wholeaale robbery and petty larceny alike. For a 
wbile be prospered as higbwayman. I am afraid poor Jamie only 
grew worse with years. According to his biograpbers, he seemed to 
steal net so much from want as to keep him in good practice. Tbrougb 
it ail he retained friends who were always ready to help him out of 
difiiculties. But at last, in his haie and hearty old âge, his career 
was brought to an end. He had falleu into tbe Gypsy habit of bor- 
rowing a horse, when he needed one, from a Gorgio. At firat he 
effected thèse forced loans at a aafe distance from home. But by 
durées be became unable to resist the opportunities for borrowîng 
that ofTered themselves in bis immédiate neighbourhood. Once or 
twice, with his usual luck, he got ofF. But be borrowed just once too 
often. In 1803, at the Durham Assizes, he was convicted of borse- 
atealiug, and condemned to deatb. But afterwards he was reprieved, 
and sentenced to transportation for life, and then, on account of bis 
great âge, thia was mitigated to perpétuai imprisonment. 

On the 13tb of November 1810 (1806, according to a writor in 

Slackwood^s, September 1817) be died in the house of correction, to 

which he had a few months before been removed for parer air. He 

was buried in tbe burial-ground of St. Nicholas' paiisb. Shortly 
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before his death a free pardon had been granted him by the FrÎDce 
B^ent, but, by some neglect, it did not reach Uurhani until too late. 
Thia document, it is said, is the fiiat G«oige iv., when Prince 
Begent, officially signed. 

Tbroughout lîfe James Allan exerted a atrai^ fascination even 
over those who kuew his blackguardîsm best: to-day he can still 
fascinate readers of his life. Nor is this difficult to understand. 
Theie was, it camtot be denied, even by as aincere an admirer as I, 
one very black ahadow on hia fair character. I do not mind his 
tieatment of the Goigio, shocking as it seems, judged by tlie mère 
Fhilistine code of honour. In thîa, he did but show hîmself a past- 
master ïd the arts for which his race is famous. He was a triâe 
cleverer than the old Dye, who plays her huhni game; than the 
Bomany ehal, who drahs the hawlor — that was ail. But he cheated 
not only the Goi^o, he levied his tax even on hia own Gipsy wivea 
and brothers, as an accumulation of évidence too clearly proves. 
Even Borrow is a witness againat him. " Did you ever see Piper 
Allan," he asked Esther Faa Blyth at Yetholm ; " he was a great 
friend of your grandfather's î " "I never saw him," she replied, " but 
I bave often heaid of him. He married one of onr people." " He 
did 80," said I, "and the marriage feast was held ou the Oreen just 
behind us. He got a good, clever wife, and she got a bad, raacally 
husband. One night, after taking an affectionate farewell of her, he 
left her on an expédition with plenty of money in his pocket which 
he had obtained from her, and which she had procured by her 
dexterity. After going about four miles, he bethought bimself that 
she had still some money, and, retuming, crept up to the room in 
which she lay asleep, and stole her pocket, in which were eight 
guineas, and then slunk away, and never returned, leaving her îu 
poverty, from which she never recovered." This must bave been Jean, 
the second of his six wivea ; but was she as good and clever as 
Borrow thought? He returned Un miles for the money, James 
Thompson atatea ! 

Allan's relations with his brother and sister Gypsies cannot be 
passed over lightly, but ail his other faults can be forgîven him, since 
vagabond, thief, seducer, as he was, one can never forget that he was 
also a true Gypsy in his love for the roads, and something of a poet 
in hia love for his pipes. He carried theui with him wherever he 
went He clung to them when ail his other belongings had to be 
sacrificed, Tlie; were tied about his waiat when he jumped over- 
board to escape his enemies ; tliey accompanied him across the sands 
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of Tartary. Only once in deaerting, when he ueed the drones as 
pistols to frighten bis guards, dîd he leave them behind. They were 
bis Open Seaame to almost every door, to alœost every heort. His 
biographers even tell the very tunes he played when he wiahed to 
make a frieod or accompliah an object : it was / saw my Love came 
pasaing hy for the officers on the East Indiamau botmd for China, 
ru gang nae mair to yon toun for the Gypsy Mary. And so we know 
the airs tbat saw bim safely through every adventore. As violin and 
cymbal lend their charm to the Hungarian Gypsy, so the pipes gave 
Allan the redeeming touch of poetry. His renown as a piper was 
widespread. There was rejoicing in every Gypsy camp over the news 
that Janiie the Piper was coiuing. " He can play fu' weel on the 
sma' pipes," was his wife's way of recommending him to Will Mar- 
shall, the chief. The rhymes on the title-page of the Newcastle 
chap-book bear wïtnesa to hia supremacy : — 

" AUan, thou ahalt screw thy drone, 

And play up Maggie Lander sireetly, 
Or Mow^Tntuk or Dorrington, 

And we ahall frisk and foot it neatlf : 
Crowd gaiD'd applause for monte a tuDe, 

Few peet'd him in the High or lAvlan', 
But neither be nor Sajidy Brown 

Could trïll a not« like Janmy AUan." 

Mr. Thompson, in his Life, says that Old Wull was " delîghted 
with his son's taste and 'zeal ; for a réputation for music was iden- 
tified hy him as an essential appendage of the family name." It 
would be interesting to know whether this was mère invention, or 
whether in the writer'a day a tradition to that effect was still pre- 
served iu the Allaa family. Indeed, to the student nothiog in Janiie's 
career would be of as much importance. That the bi^ipe was a 
favonrite musical instrument among the Gypsies there can be no 
doubt. Let me be honest, and confess that of the history of the bag- 
pipe, as played by Gypsy or Gorgîo, my knowledge is most super- 
ficiaL But the subject is one justly awaitiag the careful student ; 
for, as Mr. MacBitchie bas suggested to me, a thorough study of the 
bagpipe might afford an important due to the mucli-disputed past of 
the Eomany wanderers. It may not be known actually when it was 
introduced into Scotland, but one thîng is certain — in the Lowlanda, 
and on the Border and in the North of England, it was recognised as 
notably a Gypsy instrument. In this connection Mr. MacHitchîe 
has kindly sent me several notes in proof thereof. Thus we Jiave , 
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Wordsworth's Female Vagrant aasociated with certain wild, houseless 
wanderers who were nndoubtedly Gypeies : — 

" Thej with their panoier'd aafiea sembUnce made 
Of pottere wandering on from door to door ; 
But life of happier Bort to me portr»7'd, 
And other joys my fanoy to Blliire ; 
The bagpîpe dinoing on the midnigbt moor, 
In barn uplighted, and oompanions boon 
Well met fiom far." 

Leyden's often-quoted Unes aie to the same effect : — 

" On Yeta'e banka the vagrant Oypeies place 
Their tuif-buîlt cota ; a niobarnt swartby race ! 



Bttt in the lonely bam from town» remote, 
Tlie pipe and bladder opes its acrealcing throat 
To &id the reveb of the noi»y rout, 
Who wanton dance, or push the cupe aboul." 

Siinson, in his History (p. 226), saya that " inanj (of the Tweeddale 
and Clydesdale Gypsiee) practised music ; and the violin and bag- 
pipea were the instruments they commonly used." In John Mackay 
Wilson's Toits of the Borders there is an allusion in The Faa'a Sevenge 
to James ÂUan, a Northumbiian peasaot, saying with regard to Both- 
bury, " ' You was saying what élever chaps had been bom hère, but 
nane o' ye meationed Jamie Âllan, the Gypsy and Northumberland 
pipei, who was bom hère as weel as the best o' them. . . . The 
Gypsies were queer folk. l 've heard my fiaither tell many a funny 
taie about them, when he uaed to whîstle Fdton Loanin', which was 
made by awd Piper Allan, Jamie's faither.' " Ând again, in the taie 
of Polwarth on the Qreen, it is stated that the music to which the 
villagers danced on the wedding-day " proceeded from the pipes of 
King Johnny Faa, who with half a dozeo of his people sat eacb with 
a pair of union pipes beneatli his arm and discoursing ' most élo- 
quent music' " Did the Gypsies bring the bagpipe with them when 
they first crossed the Channel, or did they boirow it from the Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen along whose roads they thea began to 
wander ? Or is it too late to answer thèse questions ? ' 

James AUan, and probably his father before him, played on the 

> It mfty >]ao lie nat«d that (aa poioted out in the Qyp. Lon Soc. Jour. vol. L pp. 
301-2) tha Spmlsh noma for a bagpipa, gaita, is obriously tha sams sa the gatda applied 
to tha Muna Inatrumeot by tha Turkiab Oypiiea. Prom which the inferaaca ia that Spùn 
ovea thia namf, if Bot the inatrameiit Itaelf, to the Gypùea, Note further thia atatement 
io Walker'a IrUk Bardt (p. 165} : "The Wal-Pipe of tha Finiu seema to ma to be tha 
Cala-Mala at the Zingnri of Swiehume, and Mala-Piaba [or pieb-mAdla] of tha Iriah " ; 
tha Irish variaty, like that uaed by Allno, being a bellowa inatrumeot —{En.] 
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Northumbrian or union pipes, in whîch, as in the Irish bagpipe, the 
bag ÎB filled by meana of a amall pair of bellows instead of, as in the 
Highland pipes, by a blow-pipe. The portraits of Jamie publisbed in 
the long lives, and in Mr. Brockie's GypsUs of Yetkolm, show this very 
plainly. And thèse portraits are presuraably anthentic, and not mère 
fancy sketches, like the far more amusing cnts on the title-page of 
the chap-books, where pipes and kilts, to meet Cockney expectation, 
go together ; thougb in the verses pnblished at the end of ail three 
it is explicitly said — 

" With bagpipe bacUed to his aide " ; 

and again — 

" When elbow moved and bellowa blew." 

Crnikshank, probably wtth no authority but hie own ima^inatioD, in 
an illustretioQ, in the Thompson Life, of Allan as the "Piping Jockey 
of NoTthumberland," represents hïm with the Highland pipes, npon 
which a note in the same bock explains be could also play. 

It is not olways eesy in his biographies to separate the grain from 
the chaff. But despite ail the nonsense they contain, despite their 
préoccupation with that coarser side of his chaiacter wherein be was 
not a whit better than many a common rc^ue who ended his days in 
Newgate or at Tybum, they show that nothiug ever wholly dulled that 
intense passion for the roads, and that " deeper, wilder, and more 
original feeling in music," which he, above ail other Englisb Gypsies, 
shared with his Hungarian brothere. 

EUZABETU ROBINS PeNNELL. 



III.— POLISH GYPSY FOLK-TALES. 

I. — THE BRIGANDS KSD THE HILLEK'S DADGHTEB. 

THEEE was once a miller who had a beautifnl daughter. Noble 
lords made their court to her, but she cared not for them. She 
was wooed by bigh officiais, but neither did she listen to them. Ât 
length three br^ands, disguised as noblemen, came to the miller's 
house. They ordered something to eat and drink. The miller, being 
invited to the repast, drank williogly, but bis daughter would not 
take anything, for she despised them. 

Thèse three brigands retumed to their leader, and said to tiim: — 
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" What shall we do witb this girl ? She caies for Dobody ; sbe 
refuses to eat and driak." Then twelve of them set ont for the 
miller'a. It was Sunday : the miller was from home: he had gone to 
a baptism. The daughter was ail alone in the house. 

The brigands arrived. They made a hole in the store-room by 
which to enter. Having heard them doing this, she took a sword 
and placed berself beside the hole made by the brigands. She was, 
however, very much frightened. One of the brigands came and 
thrust his head half througb the hole. She took the sword : sbe eut 
ofT the brigand's head, and drew him into the store-room. Another 
brigand esaayed to enter : she eut off hîs head and drew hiio inside. 
The ten other brigands asked their two comradea what they were 
about. " They are helping me to carry away the money hère, which 
I am not able to lift alone." Then a third brigand came forward : 
tlie girl eut off his head and pulled him in. A fourth came, and his 
head, too, was eut ofT, and bis body drawn in. The fiftb brigand 
endeavoured to enter : she killed him in the same way, and, having 
eut off bis head, ahe dragged hîm inside. " What are ail of you about 
tbere î " asked the seven brigands who remained outeide. To wbom 
the girl answered: "They are helping me to carry off the bacon, 
which I am not able to carry myself, tbere is such a lot of it : if you 
do not believe me, see, bere is a bit, — taste it." They ate of this 
bacon : they were delighted with it The sixth brigand thrust him- 
self forward : she kilied him also : she eut off his head and drew him 
inside. The seventh followed him : he was killed in the same way : 
she eut off his head and drew him in. The eighth went there : she 
killed him like the others, drew him in, and eut off hîs head. The 
ninth advanced : him she killed in like faabion, and pulled him ïn 
and eut off hîs head. The tenth tried to enter ; she killed him also, 
drew him in, and eut off his head. The two remaining brigands were 
astounded, and saîd to each other : " Hallo ! there are ten of them 
tbere, and they are not sufficient for this money ! " The eleventh 
came forward : he also was killed : she drew him inside and eut off 
his head. This twelfth one at last hésitâtes : " What is going on 
there î " He pusbed his head in a little way, and thîs girl eut off a 
pièce of his skin. " Ab ! you are as cunuing as that, are you ? So, 
then, you bave killed my brotbers ? " This brigand betook himself 
bome.^ 

> Thiimethi>dorkil1iiig the rocher» U eiactly tbe ssma ui th&t folio* ed by Ihe youtli in 
the MoimviSD Oypay tile of " The Princcsti and the Forestor'n Son " (Oyii, Lot» Soc. Jour. 
Tol. i. pp. BZ, 98). tn that iurtince the robbera are twenty-fonr in oiiniber.— [Ed.] 
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Leaving this brigand, in the meantime, let lis pass to tke dead onea. 

The miller's daughtar went to bed. Her father got up next day. 
Sbe said to him: " Father, twelve brigands bave been bere. They meant 
to carry me away last night, but I anned myself with your sword, anà 
I bave killed the whole twelve of tbero." The miUer did not believe 
het. " If yoa don't believe me, father, I eball show you them." " Very 
well, sliow them to me." She led him to the 3tore-room, where the 
miller saw the lot of decapitated brigands. He went to the town, aod 
told the peasants and great loids wbat had happened : "My daugbt«r bas 
just slain twelve brigands. If yoa do not believe me, come with me." 
They went with the miller. He conducted them to the store-room. 
Thèse noblemen, seeing eo many beheaded brigands, spoke tfans to the 
miller : "Tell us truly, now, who was it that killed them?" "My 
dfttghter," replteii he. " Was it you who killed thèse brigands ï " 
they asked of bis dai^hter. " It was I." " And why did yon do so î " 
" Because they wanted to carry me off." " What did you kill them 
withî" "With my father's sword." " That was well done." They 
gave her three bushels of ducats. Thèse brigands were haried. 

Ten years hâve already passed away. One time twelve hr^nds, 
disguised as lords, came to this miller's house, he being unawaie who 
they were. " Will you give rae your daughter in marriage î " asked 
one of them of him. " Why not ? " replied he, — " ail the more 
willingly because she bas pined for a great lord." This was the same 
brigand from whose head she had eut a pièce of skin. But the 
miller's daughter did not recognise him, and she consented to marry 
him. This girl begged her father to give her three bushels of oats. 
She got into the carriage with thèse noblemen, and went off with them. 
Hardly had they got a league from the house, when she took one 
handfui after another of the oats and cast them on the road : this was 
to mark her route, and in order to rec<^nîse afterwards the way hy 
which she had gone. Sbe went on sowing thèse oats till they came 
to the forest where the brigands lived. She scattered the whole 
quantity. 

Havii^ got home, they made her come down out of the carrii^e. 
They went iuto the room with her. She sat down, and saw no one 
there but a solitary old peasant woman. " Do you recognise me î " 
demanded this brigand of her. "No," she replied ; " I do not recognise 
you at alL" He showed her the part of bis head where a pièce of the 
skin had been eut ofT by her. It was only then she recognised him. 
She was much alarmed at the sight of this brigand in the guise of a 
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nobleman. " Keep quite calni," said he to her ; " we are going to 
eut 8ome alices off your back." " Very well ! " ahe replied ; " if I hâve 
deserred it, chop me up into little bits." He leads her into a loom, 
which sbe sees is full of money. They pass into another, and tbis is 
full of lineu clothes. They enter the third, and there she seee a block 
and a gieat number of pensants hanging from pegB ail round the walls. 
Âll that sbe there saw caused her heart to grow faint, as thougb 
she were paasing to the other world. The brigand led her back, and 
intiusted her to the old woman, to whom he saîd : " Guaid her, in 
order tbat she may not flee auywhere, while we go a-hunting. We 
shall not tetum tiU about night ; aud we shall eut some strips from 
her baek." "Very well," said the old dame. This old woman began 
tb lament for her. " Why hâve you eome hère î " she said to het : 
" they will eut off strips from your back, and I shall be obliged to 
look on. But listen to me : go to draw water ; take off your clot&es 
and place them on the well: leave the water-pail there, and take 
Sight" Well, sbe went ont and âed. She came to a great forest. 
The dogs of the bouse, having smelt that she was away, began seeking 
for her. The old woman set herself to scolding the dogs, aod crying 
ont to them : " Where were you, then, when thîs girl went to fetch 
water?" The dogs ran out of doors: they see that she is there 
beside the well : they retumed to the honse reassured. 

Let vx nûw leave the dogs, and pats on totke girl. 
The gitl travelled for about seven leagues aloug the road whieh 
she had marked by scattering the oats. Towarda night-time the bri- 
gands retumed home ; they ask of the old mother where the girl is, 
where is she goue to ? . . . That brigand calls her : " Wliy do you not 
retum?" She gives bira no reaponse. He armed himaelf with his 
sword, this brigand ; he approached what he thougbt was the girl 
standing erect, aud stnick a blow on the iron standard of the well. 
He at once retumed to the honse, aud told his comrades what bad 
happened. They ail rusbed forth lu pursuit. Well, then ! she per- 
eeived theae brigands following on ber track. Fortunately a peasaut 
was passing with a wagou-load of straw. She eutreated the peasant, 
' For the love of God, hide me in one of theae large biindles of straw, 
and I will give you a peck of money." " I would willingly hide you," 
he replied, " but I am afraid that thèse brigands would do me hann. " 
" Fear nothing, only hide me ! " He coneealed her in a large sheaf, 
he placed it on the wagon, and he sat down upon it. The brigands 
came up and called out to the peasant : " What are you carrying theie 1" 
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" A load of straw, gentlemen." Tbey searcbed through the straw, but 
they dîd not examine the large bundle on which the pensant was 
sitting. The brigands tumed back. 

The peasant came to the house of the miller, whose daughter this 
was, and said to him : " I«ook 1 1 bring back your daughter to you." 
On seeing that fais daughter was naked, the miller fainted away. The 
girl dressed herself, and said to her father : " Do not be alarmed, 
fathei ! look you, thoae were no noblemen but brigands. I know," she 
added, " wbere they liva" The nùller went to get soldîera and gen- 
darmes. Thèse took his daughter with them. " Do you know wheie 
they live î " " Yes, I know." " Will you show us where it ia ï " "I 
will show you where." She went with them into that large forest. 
They saw a beautiful stone palace 1 Three of them went in ; they saw 
that there were a hundred brigands. " What shall we do now with 
thèse brigands ? " "Wewill kill them," replied the soldiers. They 
shot the whole lot of them ; not oae remained alive except the old 
peasant woman. They would hâve killed her too, but the girl b^ed 
of them, " Do not kill her, for it was she who sared my life." They 
entei one room ; they see that it is full of money ; they pass into the 
other room, and it is full of linen clothes ; they go into the third, and 
there they find a great number of peasants suspended from p^ along 
the wallfl. Âll that they found there they carried away ; gold, silver, 
and snms of money. Then they set lire to the palace and bumed it 
down. They retnmed home, and the miller 's daughter took the old 
peasant woman with ber and kept her till her death, becanse she 
had saved her Itfe. 

One night she was reminded in a dream that she had not yet recom- 
pensed the peasant who had hidden her in the straw. So next day she 
sent a boy to fetch this peasant. The boy went to the peasant's house, 
and said to him, " Corne to the miller's daughter, who is asking for 
you." The peasant attired himaelf and went to the miller's house. He 
entered. He stoppcd on the threshold, and saluted the good God.' 
"You remember hiding me in the straw, my good man?" "Yes, 
I remember," " Well, I hâve never given you anything," she said to 
him. She went to the store-room, and brought four quarts of silver 
money to him. This poor peasant, quite delighted, accepted the 
money and took it in his hsnd. The miller's daughter gave him 
something to eat »id drink ; and then he took his leave and went 
' home with the good God. 

I It la (he général cniitom among piana people in Poland (we sra tnfonned by Dr. Koper. 
nicki), when entering a houn, oi whan me«tûig ona another, to give the greeting : " Jeaua 
CbrUt be praUed 1" to whicbUia reipoiueia: "Fïomigetoagel"— [EId.], -, , 
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IL — THE GOLDEN BIBD AND THE GOOD HABE. 

Once upon a time there was a king who bad three bods ; two wise 
and one foolieh. This kiog had an apple-tree which bore golden 
apples ; but every nigbt sonie one robbed him of tbese apples. The 
king inûicted severe pnoishment upon bis servants. 

One time bis eldest son said to him, " Fatber, I am going to 
watch the golden apple-tree, and if I do not catcb the tbief, you shall 
kill me." " Very well, go tben ! " He went to stand guard, but in 
the nigbt-time a golden bird came and stole a golden apple Irom tfae 
tiee. Next day tbe king arose and asked of bis son, "Hâve you 
caugbt tbe tbief ? " Tbe king counted tbe apples on tbe tree. One 
of them was amissing. " Well," said be to bis son, *' you shall be put 
to death." Tbe notables of tbe kingdom, and everybody, prayed that 
be would pardon him. Tbe king pardoned him. 

Tben the other brother said to tbe king, "Fatber, I also will go 
and keep watcb ; it may be that I shall seize the thief." " Very well, 
tben, go." He made bis préparations and went on guard. The 
golden bird came once more and stole an apple from the tree. Next 
day the kiug arose and asked of his son, " Hâve you caugbt tbe 
tbief ? " " No, father, I bave not caugbt him, for he bas escaped me." 
" Hâve you seen him, then î " " Yes, I bave seen him." " Well, tben, 
how was be able to escape you ? You shall be killed." Then the 
queen and ail the nobles entreated him. He pardoned thia other son. 

Tlie king retumed to the liouse. Then the third brother, tbe 
fool, came to beg of him that he would allow him to go and guard 
tbe golden apple-tree. " Fatber," said he, " it mnst be that I sbaU 
catch this thief." " Go, then, fool that you are ! " leplied tbe king : 
"your wise brotbers bave kept watch, and bave not been able to 
take bim, and you, wbat will you do, fool 'i " " Never mînd, father, 
altbough my brothers may be wise, they hâve not known bow to 
secure tbe thief: I, who am a fool, shall know better than tbey how 
to capture him." " Very well, then, go ! but you sball be put to 
death if you do not take him." " Well, father, I agrée to it, that you 
kill me ; but if I do secure tbe thief, it is I who ani to kill you." 
" Veiy welll I shall not seek to excuse myself 1" He made bis pré- 
parations. He went to keep watcb. He climbed np into the tiee to 
wat«h there. He stuck a needle into a wand, and leant his chin 
upon it "Whenever I feel sleepy," said be to bimself, "the needle 
will prick me, and I shall be aroused." Just at daybieak he saw a 
golden bird corne, intending to steal one of the golden apples. He 
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perceived ttis, and, firing at the bird, he knocked out three featbers 
of gold. Thèse he gathered and kept in bîs hand. 

He got up in the morning and went to his father, who demanded 
of him: "Hâve you seized the thiefî What hâve you taken from 
him ?" "I bave blown ofT a pièce of his shirt with a mnsket-shot." 
Then eaid the king to him, " Now, you may kîU me." " Father, I 
grant you your life." He sbowed bim tbe three golden feathers ; 
whereapon his father became blind, so dazzled was he by the terrible 
gleam. " What shall we do now î unfortunatea that we are ! " 

The eldeet brotber said to bis father, " I am going in search of 
this bird." " Well, go, my son ; hâve a care of me." He took plenty 
of money with him and a beantiful horse. He set out in quest of 
thia bird. He went away far out into the world. One time he saw 
on bis way a fine inn. He went in. He ordered something to eat 
and drink. He heara, thia son of the king, that they are wrangling 
in the next room. He looks through the key-hole and sees twelve 
young ladies playing at cards. He gently opens the door a little,and 
thèse damsels call to him : " Corne away, sir, and play with us." He . 
goes in, and be loses ail bis money at play. He sells his horse, and 
losea that money too. He sells bis clothes, and still loses. Finally, 
he asks thèse datnsels to lend him a hnndred florins. They lend 
them to him, and he loses the hundred florins. " What am I to do 
now, pauper that I am ! " Thèse darnsels cause him to be arrestcd and 
put into prison. For six months he sees no one, this eldeat brother. 

Then his younger brother made his préparations, and requested 
bis father to let him go in search of the golden bird. His father 
said to him, " Each of you go away, and none retum : very well, go ! " 
He took even more money than his brother, and a finer horse. He 
set out, and arrived at the same inn. He causes them to serve him 
with something to eat and drink. He hears people disputing in the 
next room. He opens the door a little, and sees twelve damsels 
playing at cards. " Corne away, sir, and play with us." He sits 
down to play, and loses ail his money. He sells his horse for a 
laige sum, which be loses in the same way. He sells his clothes, and 
loses likewise. Lastly, he borrows a hundred florins from the twelve 
damsels, and loses them also. " What shall I do now, wretch that I 
am I " Thèse damsels cause him to be arrested and put into prison. 
Then tbe king says : " See ! it ia already six montha sînce my two 
sons set out, and neither of them has retumed ! " 

Then the foolîsh youngest brother wishes to go in searcb of this 
bird. He begs hia fatlier to permit him to go and seek the golden 
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bird. " Well, go, my lad ! perhaps, fool though you be, you shall 
bring tbis bitd to me sooner tban your two wise brothers, who bave 
set out, and wbo return not." So be made bis préparations. He set 
out witbout money, and witbout anything else but two bottles of 
vine, and he set ont with the belp of God. 

A^r a very long jouraey be came to a small wood. In thîs 
wood be saw a lame hare, whicb fled away from bim. He wonld 
bave killed tbis hare, but it besought him, " Hâve the fear of God ; 
do not kill me, for I know wbere you are going, and I will tell it to 
yon." " Tbat is well !" replîed tbis foolish prince; and be dismounted 
fïom bis horse. He drew a fine loaf out of bis pocket, and gave it to 
the bâte to eat Foi bimself, be drank some of bis wine, and said to 
tbis baie, " If I gave yon wine too, yon wonld certainly not drink 
any of it î " " Why sbould I not drink any of it, my lord î " 
responded the bare : " you bave only to give me soraa" Well, be 
gave him some. The bare drank of it, and thanked bim courteously. 
Then the foolish prince asked him, " What was tbat you said to me 
just now?" "I will tell you that you are going in search of the 
golden bird, tbree of whose featbers you kuocked out witb a mosket- 
ahot. You sbowed them to your father, who haa consequently 
become blind," " Yes, tbat is so ! " " But hearken : Tbere will be 
varions birds : tbere will be a cage of diamouds, a cage of gold, a cage 
of silver, and a c^e of wood. In the firat tbere will be a diamond 
bird, in the second a golden bird, in the tbird a silver bird, and in 
the fourth a misérable common bird. Beware of taking one of the 
birds with a beautiful cage, or it wiU bring loisfortune on you. Now, 
mount upon me, and leave your borse to graze in tbis forest." 

He mounted on the bare, and on arriving at the place wbere 
thèse birds were, be dismounted. Then said tbe bare to bim again : 
" For God's sake, beware of toucbîng a bird with a beautiful cï^e, but 
take tbe one whicb is in a common cage," Well, tben, be goes in to 
steal, and be seea tbat there are three misérable cages. " Why," said 
he, "should I take one of thèse, wben I can take a bird witb a 
beautiful cc^e ? " He tben spied a cage of diamonds witb a diamond 
bird in it. He approacbed it. He would bave taken it, wben 
suddenly thèse wretched birds uttered a terrible scream, The 
warders came ruuning up and secured the prince. Next day tbe king 
questioned bim, " Why bave you come bere î " "I bave come, sire, 
to take the bird that robbed me of the goldeu apples." " Listes, 
tben. Tou shall bave tbat bird provided you do tbis for me. Tbere 
ia a certain king wbo has a silver borse. Steal that borse from bim 
and bring it to me, and I will give you tbe bird." " Vmt well.^U| 
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The fool c&me to bis hare, and began to lameut. The hare Baid 
to hini, " Did I not tell yoa not to touch the bird tn the âne c^e, 
but to take the common bird in the common cage ? Well I be silent ; 
cease your lamenting : corne with me without mounting me, and 
listeD : There wîll be beaatiful horses of gold and silver. Do not 
touch them, but take that misérable horse beeide the door." Well, 
he went : he sees such beautiful horaes : one ail gold, the other sîlver ! 
He looks at them, and says to himself, "Wby sfaonld I take that 
wretehed horse when I can take the golden one?" He triea to 
mount the golden horse, when they ail neigh terribly loud, — and he 
was arrested. On tbe morrow the king arose and questioned him, 
" What do yoo want hera î " "I bave come, sire, to eteal your silver 
horse, because that other king has said to me that if I briug hîm 
your silver horse, he will give me bis gold bîrd," " Well ! I will 
give it to you myself if you will accomplish this feat : Oiir tbîrd 
king has a dai^hter with locks of gold ; if you wiU carry her off 
and bring her to me, I will tben give you my silver steed." 
" Very well." 

He cornes hack to hïs hare. " Wby, then, won't you do wbat I 
tell you î " said the hare to him, and would hâve beaten him, " Come 
then with me, but do not get upon my back. You will go to where 
this princess dwells : you will eat with her : you will drink with her : 
fiitally, you will sleep with her: then I sball come during the nîght 
and carry you both away," Well, he came to where the princess 
lived. He ate, he drank, and he siept with her. The hare got up 
during the night, and carried them both away. 

They set ont, and by the time it was day they bad gone a great 
distance. " Wbere am I ? " asked the princess. The hare told her, 
" You wîU be the wife of this prince." She waa quite content to hâve 
such a young and handsome husband. Then said the foolish prince, 
" Well, Wb hâve already got the princess with the golden locks, but 
bow are we going to manage to steal the silver steed and the bird of 
gold î " " Oh," repUed the hare, " that is my affair, and I shall 
answer for it" They remained then in that place, aud tlie hare set 
out alone. He went to where that king lived, and be stole from him 
tbat same wretohed horse that was beside the door. He mounted it 
and came back to the fooL The latter sees such a beautiful silver 
hoTsa He is enchanted tbat the hare had succeeded in stoaling it. 
He causes the princess to mount this horse, and they continue their 
joumey with the help of God. They reach the home of the third 
king, wbo bad the golden bird. The hare stole from him the misér- 
able bird in the wretohed ci^e. (Neither the birds nor the hor^.-.Q|,, 
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uttered a single ciy.) The baie retumed to the fool. He is 
peifectiy delîghted on seeing a golden bird în a golden c^e. Tbey 
go on their way. They set out with the help of God, and they come 
to that foreet where they bad left tbeû- borse. The prince mounted it 

Before bia departure tbe bare said to faim, "I foibid yon to 
ransotn your two biotbets froni death." The prince swore that he 
would not ranaom them. He and tbe princess returned tbanks to the 
good bare wbo had brougbt tbem away. They set ont and arrived at 
his father's bouse. He présents the golden bird to bia &tber, who 
tbereupon recovered bis sigbt. His fatber is ebarmed at bis son 
bringii^ him his wife witb the golden looks and a horse of ailver. 
He marries ber and lives with her for five years. 

• » • » • 

One time it occurred to this fool that he ought to go in searcb of 
his two brotheis. " Do not go, my son," said bis fatber to him : " let 
God punish them 1 " " Permit me to do so, fatber ; I will go and 
seek tbem." His fatber objected, but be besougbt him unceasingly ; 
till at last he allowed him to go. He came to a very large town. 
Wbat does he see there 7 His two brothers. They were already being 
led to deatb. He came to the place, this fool, and he would bave 
ransomed them from deatb, but the nobles would not bave it He 
offered an enormous sum, but tbey would not accept it. " If you will 
not hâve it so, I can do nothing but retum home." He came home, 
and be said to hia fatber, "Alas, fatber! my brothers are nowdead." 
" Since they did not obey me," replied his fatber, " ît is rigbt that God 
should punish them." 

This yout^est prince dwella with his wife, and they live witb tbe 
belp of tbe good, golden God. IsmoKE Kopernicki. 
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IV,— STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE GYPSIES IN 
CAKNIOLA. 

iHE following data taken fiom ofScial statements show the number 

and distribution of thèse Oypsies now and four years ago. 
Their family names are as follows : — 



Brajdic, (Sloven.) 


IS funilies in Adelsbeig, St. Michael-StopiS, Rndolfiwertfa. 


HudoCOVBÏ, 


10 


„ „ Tamberg, Weinitz. 


Hudorovic, „ 




„ St. Peter, Pianina. 


Reichard, (Qerm.) 




„ „ Kropp. 


Huber, 




„ „ Winklem. 


Koto£L(!, (Sloyen.) 




„ „ Cirkle, St Cantian. 


Turkovii, 




f»ii.i]y „ Cirkle. 


Turner, (Germ.) 




„ „ St, Murtin. 
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LeTskoTiS, 


(Sloyen.) 


faroiiy 


m Adeisberg. 




„ 




„ Luerbsch. 


Hocew, 








„ BriindL 


Mayer, 


(Geno.) 






„ Winklern. 


Petan, 


<SioTwi.) 






„ Littu. 


Breiâik, 


„ 






„ Eteumt,z. 


Fdl, 


(Oerm.) 






„ OodoTitach. 


Hdd. 


„ 






„ Vigaun. 



DBTBICT. 


CommoDity to 
«hich they ara 


189a 


1886. 1 




1 
1 






J 

1 




umbéO. 


Pamiliei 


OCCWATION. 


FamUies. 












ISBLflBB&a. 


AdelitaTK 


2 


9 


No cerbùn occa- 
pBtion. 


2 

1 


9 

8 




Bt Fotar. 


r 


"à 


Hon^ealer. 


1 


6 




Prwa. 








2 


11 


(WIT80HKE. 


LuartMclL 
OulniillL 

Bt.CMltlUL 


1 
r 


l 
1 


Blac^mith. 
Black^mitL 


4 
1 


1& 
1 


OVRKFBLD. 


BriindL 

Arch. 


1 


9 


Bbckanûth and 


1 
2 


9 




OlrUe. 


à' 


"2 


BlAcksiDith. 


1 


7 


EBAIHBIIBa 


WlnUBin. 


3 


16 


Muaicians. 


3 


17 


UUBAOH. 


BtMuHn. 


1 


7 


Kot known. 


1 


7 


UTTAI 


UtUL 

Er«unlU 

KuUtbal 


1 

1 


7 
3 


1 Not known. 


il 


7 
3 
2 


Lomoa 


OodowltwdL 
PUnlM. 


i" 

1 


■3 

1 


1 Quitar-playera 


!'.. 


4 


EADKAHHSDOBF. 


Kwpp. 
TlsaniL 


6 
1 


39 
1 


Maaicians and 

Bag-men. 
Musiâan. 


4 


24 


RITDOLFBWZBTH. 


SfcUcbael- 






) 








BtoplS. 


9 


41 


J Not known. 


21 


97 




RndolAvnttL 


S 


6 


J 








BnumlU. 








i 


7 




TUUlWTK. 


b" 


SS 


Not knowQ. 


6 


22 




Walnlti. 


G 


18 


Blacksmitha. 


& 
60 


17 
279 


Totd, 


44 


IR4 



From a private lettei I leam that in Carniola there are no colonies 
oî GypsieR at ail — so that the nailsmiths mentioued in my note od 
p. 374, voL i of this JoiimtU are apparently non-Gypsies. On the 
8th of every month Gypsies corne to the cattle-market at Laibach 
wîth tbeir KvZagazda (Gypsy-chief), the whole of them then encamp- 
iog outâide of the town. Od other days they are not pennitted to 
enter, and even on market-days they muât leave the towo at evening. 
KUDOLF VON SOWA. 
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V.— GYPSY ACEOBATS IN ANCIENT JŒHIGA—CmUtvu^â. 
A VISIT to Matocco, which jb daily supplyiiig very satisfactoiy 



il 



proofs tbat the conntry south of MouDt Atlas bas been for âges a 



stroBghold of Gypsy races, bas recently brougbt to light a remarkable 
fact, for vhicb I was Iiardly prepared, tbat tbe Sabara — not Sus — is 
looked upoD by tbe Moors as tbe cradle of magîc and divination, so 
mucb Bo tbat a name for diviners aud fortune-tellers is Saharra, and 
tbe waming is au everyday one, " Take care, or be will sabarra 
yoa" ; i.e. " He will put a spell on you." ' A cbief of one of the most 
notable tribes of tbese nomads of Ihe désert, wbom I bave already 
described, bas lately distiuguisbed bimself by a most amusing bit of 
impudeace. In 188S a small Spanisb exploring espedition, whicb 
had ventured into the Sabara, wae robbed by tbe Oulad bu Saba of 
everytbing — camels, money, clotbing, etc., and was left to fiad its 
way ont of the désert or to perish. It would seem that eome of the 
party in their fright must, lu order to save their lives, bave promised 
to pay sometbing in addition to tbe considérable sum tbat bad been 
looted, for tbe Cbief of tbe Oulad bu Saba bas lately travelled ail the 
way from the Sabara to Mogador in order to claim the amount whîcb, 
he contends, is bonestly due bim. The Tangier newspaper wbich 
refers to tbis matter su^ests that be ought to be rewarded by a 
very warm réception. 

I find that the name S^ani, or Siogari, is very generally applied 
to fortUDe-telling tribes of the Moors. 

Léo Africanus ^ calls the Seëiigaë of Tinibuctoo a black, vile 
people, but civil to strangers, and lie adds that be cannot conjecture 
to what race they belong. He gives an interesting description of tbe 
diviners, enchanters, cabbalists, alcbemists, and serpent-charmers of 
his day,' and draws an unpleasant picture of tbe vices whicb female 
fortune-tellers introduce among Moorish women. 

If the view advaiiced in the appendix to Hooker and Ball's 
Marocco and the Great Allas is coiTect, that tbe Zenegah language 
bas no connection with tbe Berber, a careful comparison of the 
former with Gypsy dialects might lead to important résulta. 

Tiie name of a Zulu cliief who is now a captive in St. Helena, 

■ Thongh the Siufs conaider that tbere ia a cODDectîon betveen Sahara tità Saluura, the 
worda ara lo differsnll; spell e<I as to anggcst that the coincidence is ucidental ; but tbia 
.might hâve uilen from the p«ople Dorth of MouDt Atlaa knowing ttothing of the Sahara 
belng the cradle of magie, though wsDderiDg Sahariaoa oft«n find their way to Syria, Persis, 
'and even India. Thn magicisna of Tht A rabian Ifighla ait came fram Sna and the Sahara. 

> De L'A/riqne, Tradoction de Jean Temporal {Parie, 1S30), liv. ii. 7. 

• Lit. L p. S. 
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Skingani, îs interestin^, fts po one can imagine that Kaffirs oi tlieir 
anceetors can ever bave been Gypsies, and it ia wortby of note ttiat 
Sliingani, who is a heat^eu, claima that Moses was an ancient herp 
of his race. Mr. Borrow, who met some of the Onlad Sidi Hamed 
Moussa, did not conaider that they were Gypsies ; but there is 
much conclosive proof that their Saint Sidi Hamed, also tbe original 
" Moussa," were véritable Bomania. Mr. Joseph TTiomson (iu his 
Travds in the Atlas and Soutkem Marocco, p. 366) says, in his 
description of tbe city of Marocco, " Farther on is a juggler, who bas 
shown his akill in Eutopean cireuses, and by rirtue of hia Master, 
Si Hamed n Musa, bas astonished the Nazaiene. Hia dress aud 
maoners, and the finglish and Frencb phrases which be shouts at us, 
make the matter certain." But tbe Saint, wbile be gave bim a 
deftness in âleigbt-of-hand tricks, also bequeatbed to bim a tesB 
enviable héritage. " Abdul Aziz, beeides being the Saint of Marocco, 
bolds that position also in relation to the blind, the crippled, and 
persons otherwise deformed. It ia reported of bim that on one 
occasion, on meeting a rival saint, Si Hamed u Musa, and being in 
an irritable mood, he cursed him, and swore that ail hia descendants 
shonld be bulgare. Si Hamed u Musa was at once put on his mettle, 
and swore that the cbildren and cbildren's children of Abdul Aziz 
should be ail deformed. Hence tbe &ct that ail beggars claim the 
one as their ancestor or saint, and the présence of the crowds of the 
diseased that gather around the shrine of the other" (p. 357). 

Hence we must make allowancea for that weaknesa for begging 
which the Gypsy race too often exhibits. Tbe great centre of the 
tribe of Sidi Hamed Moussa is at Tazzawalt, which ia to the 
sonth of Massa, and near the seacoaat. Tbere tbe représentative of 
tbe saint reigns practically as a king, and is, no doubt, the most 
powerful man, next to the Sultan, from the Mediterranean to the 
Sahara. During the récent raid of tbe Sultan into Sus, the niler of 
Tazzawalt merely sent hia son as his représentative, to wait upon his 
Majeaty. Hia wealtb ia very great, and bis influence extends over ail 
the races of Southern Sus, who annually irequent the great fair at 
Tazzawalt, and for a'time consent to lay aside their tribal wars. 

My Susi servant used to tell me ofteo about Sidna Moussa the 
ancestor of the Saint, who, ii his account of the Saint is true, must 
bave had some connection with one oC tbe old Libyan gods who came 
from " The Land of tbe Gods " to Egypt, " £es or Boa," the oldest form 
of the godhead in tbe land of Funt, which wandered far, and gained 
a footing not only in Egypt, but also in Arabia, and other landa of 

voi.n.-m.T. D„,„î,Coogle 
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Asia, as far as the islands of the Greeks. The missbapec Bes, with 
apish countenance, ia no other tliao the beoeficent Dionysos, who, as 
a pilgrim throi^li the world, dispensed with hand, lich in blessïngs, 
mîld manaers, peace, aad jollity to the nations." * According to Siu's 
tradition, Sidna Moussa was wholly given to mirth and frolic, and to 
music and dancing, travelling from plaça to place in order to make 
fun and to enjoy it, and always conspicuous by a remarkable coat, 
the patches and boles of which were affectionately preserved by bim. 
He oltimately wandered far away, and was neyer heard of more, and 
it bas beea snpposed that he was kUled in some battle, but bis bnrial- 
place no man knows to this day. His Ëimons descendant Sidi Hamed 
was, no doubt, a much more dignified personne. Sidi Hassan (the 
name I gave to Sidi Hamed in my last) a récent représentative of the 
Saint, was, according to my Suai, a bitter enemy of Christians, and is 
remembered by, among other things, bis possession of a wbiie hotse, 
which was remarkable for its beaaty as well as for its docility, and 
which would stand motionless with an apple placed between its eats, 
while Sidi Hassan would advance several paces ahead of it, and fixing 
his gou over his shoulder backwards, would hit the apple with a 
buUet This trick, even with the aid of a mîrror, was beyond ques- 
tion a notable one, and ezcited, no doubt, nnbonnded admiration 
among his followets. 

I aro not able to send more than some disconnected notes, and 
must be content to add some information as to hedgehogs and 
" Christmas boys." If there is anything dear to the Gypsy and to the 
Susi, it is hedgehogs, but the latter lias a for higher appréciation of 
that animal thaa the former bas. He looks upon the méat as not 
only pleasant to the taste, but invigorating and stîmnlating in its 
effects on the blaaé». Nay, more, the hedgehog ia the embodiment of 
wiadom, and takes the place which the rabbit does with the negro, or 
the fox does in Grermau folklore. I hâve six Moorish fables before 
me which bave been already published, and ont of thèse three are in 
praise of the sapient hedgehog. The favourite mode of hunting 
hedgebogs is at night with dogs ; when it is at bay, the sight of a 
torch blinda him, and he can be easily killed. To make bim tender 
you must put him alive into boiling water, or if this cannot be doue, 
as soon after his throat is eut as possible. But I hâve not told aU the 
wonders tbat a hedgehog can accomplish. There are ninety^nine cures 
which it can effect ; one of mj informants puts a mémo, in writ- 
ing, that " it gives forces to the human bones." 

I Brngnli Btfn Kggpt taider the Pharaoht, vol. i. chip. tuJ. 
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There can be but Httle doubt that our Morrice dancers were 
origmally Moorish dancers, and that our " Christmas boys " came from 
Marocco. Four yeais ago I vas surprised at a Moor, who was telling 
me abont the customs of the country, describîng a play where two 
men figbt (one of whom I remember ia called Medi). Oae is killed, 
and a doctor comea with a magie phial, and puts it to the lips of the 
defnnct, who immediately becomes very much alive, and begins 
dancing. One of the eharacters is Uke one that is familial to any one 
who bas seen our " Christmas boys " — a clown who bas a bladder in- 
flated with pebbles in it, which is fastened on the end of a stick, and 
comes down on the head of bystanders. With us he appears as " little 
Devil Doubt " with a broom io his hand. Thèse games are called 
Marocaines by the French in Âlgeria, and by the natives Maracma. 

There is aiso a fight between two other men about a weE One is 
knocked down the well, and is brought up dead, when the " leech " 
comes and revives hîm, and a violent dance ensues. It the man's 
face is covered with mud, there will be a good year for crops ; but îf 
he comes up bleedîng, and free from mud, there is trouble in store. 

This feast took place last month, and was, no doubt, a sort of 
harvest-home, and " AU Soula," for my informant saya, the feast is 
" called Bubarri, Builman, or Assher, and is for the dead people." 

Bu BACCHA.R. 

Tangikr. 

VI.— SCOTTISH GYPSIES UNDER THE STEWAHTS 
■ — {Continued). 

A FIER the dat« of James the Fourth's letter to his royal unde 
of Denmark, the next mention of Gypsies in Scotland — ao far 
as ia known to the présent writer — occurs in the Council Begister of 
the bui^h of Aberdeen, in the year 1527. The following is the 
entryaait appeara in the Aberdeen record;' to which is added a 
paiallel version in more modem English : — 

m May 1627. 8th May 1BÎ7. 

The aaid daj, it vas sutBdeiitlie Tbe raid daf,it was «ufficientlyproved 
piorin afoT the bftillies and » pairt of befo» the bailiea and a part of Connoil, 
couDMlIipresent for thetyme,befainousa présent for the time, bj' famous diveis 
dineiss vitnes, that the E^iptiena tuk witnesses, that Ihe Egyptians tAok ont 
ont of Thomas Watsouns hoOM tua of Thomas WaUon'a house two siWer 
alluei Epounis, liand in the locker of ane spoons, lying in the locker of a cabinet, 
Bchrjne, qnbilkiHcontenitilk ane a wnce which contained eacb one an ounce of 
of ailuer, quhaiifoi thaï char^t Bken silTer, wherefor» ihey chaiged Aiken 
1 Exiractt from, Ihe Councfl RtgûUr i>f Oit BvtgK <>f AberOteo, 1898-1670, p. 117. 
AberdeoD: Prlnted forthe Spaldlog Clab, 1S44. -, , 

D,a,l,ze:J.ïGOOgle 
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Jaka, muster of Oit said Egiptiena, to Jacka,' nuster of tita nid Ej^yptians, to 

deUner the nid apomiis agui«, or th&n« délirer the aud apoona agun, or then 

ttuûr awaill, within zziiiî honria, beonaa their (I) equiTalent, within twenty-fonr 

ho anaueiit and come gaid for kia cam- houis, becaaae he anawered and becamo 

pany in jagement ; and as to the monoy good for hia company in judgmuit ; and 

the aûd Thomas allagit tane away be as to the monej the aaid Thomaa alleged 

tliame, the bailzeis oontiuewit the aame, [vaa] taken away by Ihera, the bailiea 

qnhîlk thaï got na witnea to preif mair continned tiie aame [(Torogued the 

deirlie. And atotue, John [ne] Wat- question], which they got no witnen to 

aonn, and hia inotber and aerwand, waa prore mon dearlj. And moreoTer, 

maid qoit of ail atrnblanoe of the nid John Wataon, and hia mother and 

Egiptiena, and that waa geven for dorin aerrant, were made quit of ail annojance 

[recul doTm]. from the sud Egyptiaoa, and that waa 
given for doom. 

From 'thù eztract it. will be seen that a cettain company of 
Gypses, under a différent leader from tliat named in James the 
Fourth'ei letter in 1505, was established at Âberdeen in the sprisg of 
1627. How long thèse Gypsies had been in that neighboorhood 
doea not appear. One notable feature of the entr; is that ît quite 
supports the popular belief that " Gypsy " and " thief " were once 
synouymons tenns. It muât also be noted, however, that the two 
références of 1506, already quoted, do not présent them to us in this 
unpieasant light. 

But vhen, in the October of 1639, they again come into prami- 
nence in the same neighbourbood, it is, unfortunately for their 
réputation, in exactly the same reprehensible character. It is tme 
that the two Gypsies specially accused of the theft were unanimouely 
ocquitted by the jury, and indeed tarneâ the tables upon their accuser 
by clainûng from him the expenses due by them for the trial. 
Nevertheless, the incident closely resembles that above quoted, where 
the guîlt of the Gypsies was " sutBciently proved." Hie circumstances 
attending the alleged theft of 1639 are thus chronicled: — ' 

2id JtMiuuy l&4a 8Sd Jannai; IMO. 

The aaid daj, in the actionn and cans The aùd daj, in the action and cause 

moTit be Andni Chalmer, in Weatar moved b; Andrew Chalmer, in Westei 

Fintra, npon Barbara Dya Bapttata and Fintra, upon Barbara Dya Baptiata and 

Helen Andrée, thair complices, to the Helen Andrée,* [and] their accomplicea, 

Dombei of tea personis, freuds aod aer- to the number of ten peraona, frienda 

Tanda to Elle George, calltt of Egipt, and serrante to Earl George, styled of 

makand mentionn that in the monyth of Egjpt, making mention that in tbe 

1 "Jacka" (which, llhe Ita Tariant "Jack," is deriT«d from "Jacques," uidlaanold 
niTikamg In ScoUand), wm an AbeidMO Dame at that p«riod. 

■ Op. ei(. pp. 167, 8, 

» "André* " appcaia aa a local tnmamc {op. cit. pp. 37*, etc.) ai early as 1898. Tha name 
BapUila tMiDB qoite tOTCign to Scotland. The " Bf s " in this persoa'i nome maj be ^mplf 
the Gypsy dya (■' motber"), nsed to distlnguish her from anothor Barbara ^ptista. 
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October last bjput, oome to hù hoosea monlh of October lut bj-put, came to 

in Wester Fintn, and thûr thiftinaly bù koniM in Westor Fintra, and tbeie 

staw and tuik fra hjm ont of kis kyst, tJieftuonHlr atoU and took from him ont 

in hi* cbalmer, the aowm of twenty-fonr of ki« cbrat, in iiia chamber, tiie mm of 

marks mone; of the nalme, and vill twentj-four marka money of tb« mlm, 

mak him ds netilntion thairof wjthont and will make him no natitntion tbenof 

tbai be compellit. nnlen tbey be compelled. 

Nomins Assise. Patrik Forbes, Nomins Assiae : Patrick Fotb«e, eto 
Danone Mar, Walter CuUan, Muster 
John FresB, Gilbert Freas, Walter Hay, 

Androv CraTfuid jonnger, Androw ' 
Durtty, Alexr. Nicholsone, Alexr. 
Forbes, David Menues, Johne Satire, 
Henry Collisone, Thomas Hay, William 

The sayd day, Barbais Baptiata and The raid day, Barba» Bapiista and 

Helen Andrée, Egiptians, wor accusii Helen Andrée, I^ptiaua, were aocaaed 

in jugment be the proweit for the in judgment bj the provoat for the 

wrangons wayt»king of xiiiij marks wrongTal away-takiog of tventy-fonr 

money of ScoUaod fra Androw Chalmer marks money of Scotland from Andrew 

in Wester Fintra, ont of bis kyst, Chalmer in Wester Fintra, ont of his 

qobilk thsi denyit be Qeoige Paw,thaîr chest, which they denied by George 

capitane find forspeikar, and Maister Faw, their captidn and adrocate (or 

Thomas Annan d, thaii procniatonr. spokesman), and Haster Thomas 

And thairefter, with consent of bayth Annsnd, their procnrator. And there- 

tbe sud partiis, tbe said action waa put after, witb consent of both the said 

to the decisione and knawlege of the parties, the said action was pnt to the 

assyss aboun wrytine, qnbilk was choain décision and knowledge of the assire 

and swome in jugment, in presens of above written, which waa cbosen and 

partiis, and adniittit ba thaim furtht of swom in jndgment, in présence of pai- 

comt remowit, and at lyntbt awysit tiea, and admîtted by them outside of 

wytht the depositionia of the wytnes court remored, and at length instmoted 

producit be the said Androw Chalmer, by means of the dépositions of the wit- 

enterit in conrt, £and and delînerit, ail nesaes prodaced by the said Andrew 

in Boe voce, that the said Androw Chalmer, enl«i«d in court, fi>nnd and 

Chalmer hed fulit in his preyf twychiug dalivered, ail in one roiee [nnanimously], 

waytaking of tiie forsaid money, and that the said Andrew Chalmer had 

maid tbe said Barbara and Hélène, ftûled in his proof tonching away-taking 

EgiptUns forsaid, quyt of the clame of of the foiesald money, and made the said, 

tbe same clsiniit at thaim be the said Barbara and Helen, Egyptians foreiaid, 

Androw, and dischargit thaim thairof qnit of the olaim of the same clumed 

be tbe haill aasyss forsiùd. And the &om them by the said Andrew, and dis- 

sûd Ëgiptianis protestit for thair ex- charged them thereofby the wholeassize 

panais againe the said Androw Chalmer, foieaaid. And the said Egyptians pro- 

and desyrit cantion of the said Androw tested for their expensee against the said 

to anawei at thair instans, as law will, Andrew Chalmer, and deaired secnrity 

qnbilk fend John Chalmer cantioner, from the said Andrew to answer at their 

to Alexander Hay, ofBoiar. instance, as law will, which fonnd John 
Chalmer cantioner [aorety], to Alex- 
ander Hay, ofBcer. 

The said day, Alexandei Chalmer, The said day, Alexander Chalmer, 

proeontor for the said Androw ptocorator for the said Andrew Chalmer, 

Chalmer, protestit for tyme and place protested for time and place to pnrsae 

to persew the laif of the Ëgiptianis for tbe remainder of ths Egyptians for the 

the sud money, and tuk not that the said money, uod took note that the said 
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Mid Barbon and Hélène slluiarlf ar Barbaia and Heleo onlj are made qnit 

made qujt of the said claim, aa be of the said claim, aa he alleged. 
alle^t 

The said day, Maùter Thomas Thesaidda;, MaateiThomasAnnand, 

ABnand, procuiatour for the Egiptianis, procuratoi for the EgyptUna, and 

and Geo^eFaw.thair capitaine, leqairit George Faw, tfaeir captain, required 

Androw Chalmer in jugment to nayme Andrew Chalnier in jadgnient to name 

ot nott samony of thair companj aa or note aa many of tbeii Company aa he 

he waa plenteua on for the thiftousa waa complainîng againat for the theftu- 

waytaking of hia money, quhUk accepit oua away-taking of hia money, vhioh 

aUanarlie at tiiat tyme bot twa, tbat ia accepted only at that time two. that ii 

to aay, Barbata Dya Baptista and Helen to aay, Barbara Dya Baptûta and Helen 

Andrée; and the foraaid piocuiatont Andrée; and tbe foreaaid procurator 

protestit tbat he aald bef na place in proteated that he shoald bave do place 

tyme oaming to peraev nane of the in time coming to puraue an; of the 

oompany, becaus tbai wai ail preient in Company, bacauae tbey were ali preseot 

jugmeut. in judgment. 

Six weeks latei thîs casa again came before the notice of the 
CouDcil, as tbe foUowiag brief eatry testî&es : — * 

4ik Mareh 1540. 4th March 1540, 

The aaid day, the Egiptianis quhilka The aaid day, the Ëgyptiana wbo 
wer mùd quytt obefor of Androv vere made quit preriouBly of Andrew 
Chalmeria clame mud Joh Faw thar Chalmer'a daim made [? George and] 
capitanie procuratora for thaime, to John Faw, tbeir caplains, procaraton 
peraew thair ezpenaias, and the bailzie for them, to pursue tbeir expenaes, and 
geff him power to follow tbe aame, on the bailie gave him [t them] power to 
tbe qneilka they tuk notL follow the aame, of which they took note. 

To remark îd détail upoa tbe many interesting features of this 
account is impossible in tbese pt^ea, where tbe various citations 
themselves, ratber than tbe ideas tbey su^eat, ougbt chiefly to engt^ 
OUI attention. It may be noted, bowever, tbat either this company 
of Gypsîes was difTeient from that of 1637, or else tbe then chief 
had given place to a certain George Faw, with wbom bis brotber 
John Faw * seems to hâve been associat43d in command. The aut- 
name " Faw " haa been se identiSed with the Gypsiea of Scotland, 
and also of the North of Knglaiid, that it is worth noting that thia 
entry gîves us the year 1539 as tbe date of tbe earliest deSnite 
mention of a Gypsy beariug tbat snrname. It is true that a " John 
Faw " is spûken of as a Gypay chief of the yeai 1470, as previously 
noticed; but tbat référence was merely traditional, witbout any 
historical proof of ite correctness. " Faw " is an old sumame in 
Scotland,* but this is the earliest known instance in which the bearer 
of it is clearly recognisable aa a Gypsy. 

^ Op. cU.p. 169. ' A* will be leen from ths naît two eitracti. 

) Foreiample, a "John Faw " and a "Patrick Fnw " appear aa raapectlvelj tbe ocoQpina 

ot a balf borate ot land in Eut Lothiao in tbo ;ear lS07,—Rei^fr of tht Qreat SaU ^ 
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The remarkable altematious of lenîency and aeverity fonuerly 
exhibited towards Gypsies by the Scottish autboritiee are well ex- 
empliBed in thèse Aberdeen notices of 1540. That Gypsies were 
then aod there regarded as thieves by "habit and repute" ia 
apparent from the ténor of the followiDg entry : ' — 

Sl8( F.Aniary 1540. Slat Febraary IMO. 

The bulzei* chaiged George Faw, The bailiee ch&^ed George Faw, 

Egiptùn, &nd hit brother, to lemoif EgTptian, tnd hû brother, to remove 

thamewlf, tbeir cumponj, and fpidÏH of tiieinselTes, iheir compuiy and goods 

Ihû toiin, bétail thU &ud Sondajr uUt ont of thia towD, betwixt îbia date ftnd 

(nimmù, auder ail pane and charge that Sundaj next^ ander ail penalty and 

aftir ma follow ; aod in the mjntime, charge that therealter may foUow ; and 

that nane of thùr cnmpaay cam in in the metntitne, that noue of their 

onj houss or cloisa in thia toun, bot gif oompany come înto any honae or elow 

th^ be aent abont, and gif on; dois in thia town, unlesa they be sent abont, 

qohat beis away in the same boas», tliat and if anj doea what may be away 

the said George and bis brother sal re- in tbe same bouse, that the said O«orge 

found sayme." and bis brother shall refiind the same. 

In view of this municipal edict one may reasouably donbt whether 
the Gyj)sie3 wete not as responsible for the theft committed in 1639 
as tbey were proved to be for that of 1527. There is ample évidence, 
at subséquent dates, that the ofiencee and crimes of Gypsies were 
ofteu winked at by the officera of justice ; and in spite of the âtct 
that their gênerai manner of living was a constant infringement of 
existing laws, and that several of their leaders were at varions times 
condenined to death and to banishment for murder, thèse spécial in- 
dividuals are somehow found living on in their old way for many 
yeaiB afterwards, and the Gypsies as a class aie visible in Scotiand, 
century after century, calmly ignoring the successive waves of l^is- 
lation directed against them. As already pointed ont, this remark- 
able fact is illustrated in the Aberdeen of 1640. The réputation of 
this George and John Faw and their company was so notorious that 
the civic authorities formally pronounced a decree of banishment 
against them on the 2l8t of February. And yet we see &om one of 
the above extracts that on the 4th of Marck the very same Gypsies 
were empowered by the same authorities to continue their suit 
against their accuser of the previous Januaiy. 

One other incident of their stay in Aberdeen is revealed to us by 
the Council Segister. Altbpugh it seems clear that the conduct of 
the Gj^ies on this occasion was quite excusable (at a period when 
"blood-drawing" was an affaîr of no great moment), yet it is évident 

■ Op. cit. pp. 168-e. 
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tbat the Qypsies were treated wîtb ail justice, if not wîth lenieDcy. 
The entry is m followa : — 

SBtk Janwuy 154a 28tli January 1540. 

Tbe aaid d»;, Qootgo Faw uid Johmie The said day, G«orge Faw and John 
Faw, Egiptianû, ware cooTict be the Faw, Egyptiaos, won oonvicted by the 
■wonie assyB aboone iriytine for the sirorn assiMabove written for theblood- 
blud dnwiog of Sande Barrowne, and drawing of Sandie [Alesander] Bairon, 
tlie aaid Barrowne convict for the and the said Barron oonTlcted foi the 
Btrublensof thùmiuid theprouocationne annoyance of them and the provocation 
fondin in hym ; qubarfor tbû and ilk found in him ; «herefore they and each 
ane of thaim war m amerciament of of them were in amercement of couit 
coort, to forbeii in tym cnmming, and t« forbear ia tîme coming, and amend 
amend as law will, and oïdanit the saïds as law wîll, and ordoined the oatd 
Egiptiania to pay the barbonr foi the Egyptians to pay the barber' for tbe 
leyching of the sud Barrowne, and to doctoring of tlte «aid Barron, and to 
gyf him a crowne of the sone ' for the give him a crown of the aun* for the 
amenda -«f the aaid blud within TÏii amendi of the aaid blood within eight 
days. days. 

It is to be DOted that tbe decree banishing George and Joha Faw 
and their company from Âberdeen in February 1010 forma the 
eatliest known instance in Scotland of législation directed ^edally 
agaînst Qypsiea. There were undoubtedly laws in force, as early as 
the year 1424, which aimed at the repression of people living the 
kind of life foUowed by the Gypsies. But thèse laws make no 
mention of "Gypsies" or "I^ptians.'' Whatever may be the ex- 
plauation, the Gypsies of the sixteenth century appear as thz protégés 
of the Scottish moaarchs, and not as men living iinder tbe ban of the 
law, from the time they are first roentioned in 1506 througbout three 
successive reigns (except for a brief interval, to be presently noticed). 
Thia is diatinctly apparent with r^ard to the very John Faw whom 
tbe Âberdeen bailles prohtbited itom living in their town. Strange 
as it may appear, the authorities of Aberdeen were thns acting in 
direct opposition to the expressed wishes of the reigning monarch. 

lliis soveieign, James t. of Scotland, was the frieod of the 
Gypsies in a much greater degree than bis father (wbose letter of 
commendation to the King of Denmark bas abready been quoted). 
Tbat, as tradition states, be sometimes associated witb them in the 
course of those solitary roving expéditions for which be was noted, 

> At that period barbera pnctiwd snrgeiy. 

* With ngaid to this coio, Mr. Adam B. RichardioD, Curator of Colas ta tbe Society of 
Ajitiquariea of Scotland, hag been good enougb to Bupply ma wjth the informatioD tbat tha 
Freneh tm d'or la indicated by thèse early références ; and hé adds; "Tha onlyilmilar 
placé we hare in the Boottiah nriea ia the unique gold crown of Haiy, dated 1681, 
which bas the ann for mint mark." Among certaio apoll alleged to bave been taken fitm 
tbe honae of Ancnim, Boiburghibire, in tha year 1E78, are " twentie seoir of cronnis of tbe 
«ooe, prica of tha pece uivi 3." {Rtgitlcr n/ the Pneu Caiatcil of *o«onii, Edinbnruh, 
1878, p. 270). 
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seems quite probable. It is true that if hia Gypsy expériences were 
ail of tbe same disagreeable nature as that quoted by_Mr. Simson in 
bis History (pp. 104-106),' they would not tend to make bim view 
those people witb a friendly eye. But a proof of tbe King's frieud- 
ship, wbich is of a mucb more reliable nature tban any tradition, is 
afforded by tbe foUowiog writ of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
signed by the King at bia palace of Falkland juat four days before 
the bailies of Abeideen had decreed the expulsion of tbia aame John 
Faw from their town.' It is in tbeae tenna : — 

Regia. Stereti SigiUi, vd. xio. fol. 5fl. 
James be the grâce of God King of Scottia, Ta oure Shireffis of Edinburgh 
principall and within tbe unutabulaiie of Hadingtonn, Berwik, Boiburgh, Seikirk, 
Pertb, Forfar, Fife, Clakmonnane, Einroas, Eincardin, Abirdene, Bonf, Elgin and 
Fores, Name, Inrerneu, LioUthqow, Peblia, StriTiling, Lanuk, Reofrew, Dun- 
bertaoe and Drumfreis, Sute and Wigtoun, St«wartU of Annanderdale, Eirkcnd- 
brycht, Menteith and Stratherne, Bailiw of Elle, Curib, snd Canyngbame, and 
thâire Sepntis, Fioveatù, Aldermen, and BaillieB of onre Burrowii and Cieteb of 
Edinburgh, Hadingtoon, Lander, Jedbnigh, Seikirk, Feblis, Perth, Forfai, 
Cowper, Sanctandrois, Eincardin, Abirdene, Banf, Elgin and Foieii, Name, Inver- 
neaa, Linlithqow, Striniling, Lanark, Qlaaqow, Rutherglen, RenA«w, Biinbertane, 
and DmmfreiB, Wigtoan, Irwyn, Eirkcudbrycbt, Quhitteine, and to ail ntherâ 
Shireffis, Stewartis, ProreatU, Aoldermen, and Bailliea within oure reaime,— 
Greting : fforsamekill as it is humblie menit and scbenin to db be aure louit Johnne 
Faw, lord and erle of Litill Egipt, That qohaii he obtenit oure Lettres under oure 
Grete geile direct to zow ail and sundry oure aaidis Shireffis, Stewsitia, Bailliea, 
Pcouestis, Aldârtn«D, and Baillies of borrois, and to &II and sindr; atheria harand 
autoritie within oore reolme to asaîst to him in executioun of justice npoun bis 
cumpany and follds conforme to the bwis of I^pt, and in punissiog of ail thame 
that rebellis agania him: Nenertheles as we are infomiTt 'Seboatinne Lalow, 
Egiptisne, ane of the aaid JohnniB cumpanj witb hia complices and parttakaris 
nndii wriltin, that ia ta saj, Anteane Donea, Satona Fingo, Non» Finco, PhiUip 
Hataeyggow, Towla Baibov, Qraata Nejrn, Qekyi Bailzow, Bernard Beige, Demer 
Matakalla, Not-Faw Lawlon, IVIartyn Femine rebellia and conspiria aganis the 
said Johnne Faw, and hea removit thame allaterlj eut of bia cumpany, and takin 
£ra him diueraa Bovmes of money, je vellis, claithis, and atheria gudia to tJie qnaalîle 
of ane grete aorme of money, and on na wys tîU pas hame witb him, Howbeit he 
hes biddin and remanit of laug tyme tiponn thame, and is bonding and obliat to 
bring hame with him ail thame of bis cumpany that ar on lire, and ane testi- 
moniale of thame that are deid. And ala tbe said Johnne bee the aaid Sebastianis 
obligatioon waid in Dnnfermling befor oor maister houssald that he and bis 
cDmpany suld remane witb him and on na wys départ fra him, as tbe aamyn beria : 
In contrar the tennour of the qnhilk the aaid Sebastiane be ainiat«r and wrang 
informatioun, fais relatioun, and circumventionn of ua, hes purcheat our writiogia 
diichargeing him and tbe rémanent of the peraonea abone vrittin bia complices and 
parttakaris of the said Johnnis cnmpany and with bia gudia Cakin be thame fia bim 

iThifl incident, whicb is also iSBOciatciI with King John of Englsnd, ia referred to in the 
Oyp. LoTt Soc. Jour. jol. i, pp. 241.5. 

3 Perbspa the eipUnatiou of the fact that, u statod on a previona page, tiiow Pava are 
««en living in Abardeen twetve daja altaT the ilate of tha municipal edict, may be fonnd in 
the hTpoUieaia that the lattar bad been practically cmcelled by the Ptït; Coancil decree 
(whîdi may not hâve reached Aberdeen until afler 21at Febmary). 
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cuuaù oertane once Uegû asiUt to thame and thair opinionû uid ta forti^ «nd tak 
rïuir part ag&nis the B&îd Julinne thair lord and nuùiter, Boa that he od Da wyg can 
apprehend nor get thame to haue thame hame agane within thaire awin cuotra, eftir 
the teunoai of hia said Band, to hii hevy dampnage and akaîth and in grete pertell 
of tjDBall of liia heretage, and ezprea aganis justice : Owr« will ia heiifor, and we 
charge zow strutlie, and commandÎB that incont^ent thir oar L«ttrM aeae ye and 
ilk ane of joir within Ihe houndia of yonr office, command and charge ail our Ue^ 
that nane of thame tak upoun hand to lesett, usiat, fortify, supple, manteine, 
défend, or tak part with the aaid Sebastiaoe and hia oomplîcea abone wiîttin for na 
buddia nor ulhii way agania the said Johne Faw, thair Lord and maister. Bot that 
thai and je mlikwis tak and laj handis upoun thame quhareuir thd maj be 
apprehendit, and bring thame to faim to be punist for thair demeritia conforme to 
his lawia, and help and fortify him to punis and do jnatice upoun thame for thair 
traspaaais, and to that effect len to him zoure presonis, stokis, fetteris, and ail uthir 
thingis necessar thiûrto os ;e and ilk ane of yow, and ail ulheris oure liegis will 
atuwer to us thairupoun and under ail faieast pane and chaîne that eftir may follow 
awa that tbe aaid Johne haue na cana of oomplaynt heirnpoun in tjrme cuming nor 
to reaort agane to us to that effeot : Noohtwithatanding onj oure writingis sinisterly 
parcheat, or to he purcheat be the said Sebaatiane in the contrar ; And ala chatge 
ail oure liegia tfaat nane of thame moleat, vex, inquiet, or truble the aaid Johnne 
Faw and hia cumpany in doing of thair lefull beaynes or uthir wayis within oum 
realme, nsd in thair passing, remanyng, or away gaoging forth of the aamyo under 
the pane abone wiiltïn : And sicklike that je comiuand and cha^e ail skipparis, 
naisteris, and marinaris within oure reabne at ail portis and harynoie quhair tho 
said Johnne and hb cumpany aalhappin t« resort and cum to resave him and 
thame thairia upoun thair expenaaia for furing of thame furth of oure realme to the 
partis bezond soy as thai and ilk ane of thame aicklike will aoawer to na thairuponn 
and nndir the pane forsaid. Subscrivit with oure hand and under oure Priuie Seile 
at FaUdand the seventene daj of Febniar, and of oure leigne the zxviii zrâr. 

Snbscriptam per R^m. 

Although this document is too important not to be giveu beie in 
exteTiso, ît bas long been known to ail wbo bave paîd attention to the 
biatory of the Gypsies, and therefore our présent space need not be 
occupied in tbe considération of its détails. It is enougb to notice 
tbat it afTords ample testimony to the fact tbat at that period the 
Gypsies stood high in the favour of the King of Scotland.' 

Tbe next document in point of date is aiso well known to Gypsio- 
logiste, and was first prïnted by Pitcairn in his Cnminal Trials 
(EdinbuTgh, 1833). One puzzling feature of it is that the son of John 
^a// appears as John Wannoï Wan. "Fall"isused interchangeably 

> With refiirence lu tbe snmnrneB of tbe Ujpsîcg meotloned in this writ, it uay be 
oburredUut "Faw "and "Bailu>iT"(aTariantoCBaIliol, Baillifl,etc.}ara theaalf otieiof 
distlDctlr ScoUUh ansociatïon ; and in tbU incident we seem to hare, as Slnuon remaries 
{Hitlory, pp. 23S-7), an eailj eiample of the long^continued riTalry between tbe Faws and 
theBulIles. " UaUkalla," if it ought to lie "Macakalla," u aonie revl it, would be a Celtic 
name ; and "Femiae" maj be a mls-apelling of " FlemJng," "I^wlowr" or "Lawlor," ii 
anold Englisb name ; and tbe "Not Faw"preBxedto thla surnaine ioone instance aeemi 
to b« rigbtly iut«rpreted by Hr. Groome as being nothing elee than a correction, mada by 
the Gjpij to tho clerk wbo was writing dowD hia name :— " Not Faa, Lawlot." Ail tbe 
otber uames appear to be foreign. 
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with " Faw," to dénote the some Gypsy family.' But this is the only 
instance of Wanu (also an old Scotch sumame)' being applied to a 
Gypsy. The followmg is the entry in the Privy Seal Eegister : — 
lUgiiintm Seerrfi Siçâli, vol. xiii. fol 83. 
Preceptum Ittere Johannis Wanne fiiii et heredia quoadam Joluumis Fall 
minoris Egipti comitu ao domini et mapttti Egiptioram infra r^nam Scotie 
exùteiiUlun Dando sibi slbi poteatatom piedictoa Egiptios ad Bibi obediendom et 
poreodam plectere et punite, etc. Apud Sanctiandream zzri die meosù Muj 
Ânno Domini j"ï°xl°. x* [in vutrgin] per Bignaturstn. 

It is curious that the "son and hoir" of John Faw (or Fall) 
sbould be known as John Wann. Ând even more inexplicable seems 
the fact that whereas John Faw was alive in March 1610, and, 
according to the above "precept," had been sncceeded by bis son in 
the following May, yet a document (to be cited) of the year 1563 
refers to the same John Faw as though he were then still alive. 

The next référence bas abo been priuted by Pitcaim. It is an 
Act of the Lords of Council and Session ; and although executed only 
one year after the very favourable order of the Privy Council, quoted 
above, it shows a complète reversai of the Gypsies' position. One 
thing it makes évident is that, not only at Aberdeen, but ail over 
Scotland, the Gypsies had the réputation of being notorious thievea. 
' This is the reason given for the Ring's witbdrawal of his former 
privilèges. He, however, must hâve been well aware of this long 
before 1541 ; but the Act bears strong évidence that, althoagh it was 
sanctioned by the King, he had really allowed himself to be orermled 
by his councillors. The Act is as foUows : — 

Aeta Dominontm ConeUii tt Stitionit, vol xo. fol. 16fi. 
Apud Striveling, sexto Junii, aiaao Domini, j'"T°xli°. 

Sëdenint archiepiscopus GloBgaenais canceUarius, Willelmiu episcopos Aber- 
doneusû, Wilklmas episcopus Dumblanensis, Alexasder abbas C&mbuakjnneth, 
MalcolmoH Dominaa Flemyng, Hugo Dominna Somervile, Magister Henricns 
Sinclair, rector de Glasgw, MagUter Jacobiu Foulia clericna regietri, Majpater 
Thomas Balleaden clericus Jiuticiarie, et Magietet Henriciu BoInaTis. 

Tbe quhilk daj anentis the complâiotie gevin in be Jhone Faw and his bretber 
and Sebutiane Lowlaw, Egiptianis, to the Kingis grâce ilbane plenyeand npon 
uther of divers faltia and injuris, and that it û aggreit aroaug thame to pas hame 
and to bave tbe sarojn decydit before the duke of Bgipt, ^e Lordis of connsale 
being aviait with the pointis of saidis complaintis and understanding perfitlie tbe 
gret thiftis aud acathia done be the saidis Egiptianis upon onr soveroiie lordis leigis 
qnhaireTer thai corn or resortis, Ordanis letres to be direct to tlie proTestis ballies 



_ "Fall" to b« the oldcr fomi, its dunge into "Fs*" will be at odcc nnder. 
rtood bjr those aoqnoiutwl «itb tbe Sootch uagsinwoida aiditig in "U" pncedsd b; a, 0, 

« B «Mma to bare been a common èainame in Fife and tbe LothiHu in tbe fiftocnth 
and dxtsenth centories. In 14311 a John Wan appaared u wibMn to an But Lntbian 
éktiUa.—lUfUler v/ the arta.1 Stat tif aoMtnd, Edin. 18S2. 
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of Edinbui;gh, Sanct Jboiutoiui, Dundee, Monn», Aberdenè, Sonet Androû, Ei(^, 
Fores, and Inveines, and to lie shirefia of Edinbmgh, Fif, Perth, Forfair, Kin- 
cardin, Aberdenè, Ëlgjn and Fores, B&nf, Crnmmartj, Invemes, and ail atheria 
■hirefla, stewartis, proTestis, and balliea quhaic it happinnis the saidis Egiptiania to 
resort, to coDimand and charge thame be oppin proclaniatioun at the mercat croces 
of the heid burgh of the ahirefdomea to départ furth of thia reaime with Ihair wifis, 
barnû, and ciimpaneia, vithin uz day efter thai be chargit thairto, under the paoe 
of deid, nochtirithatanding oaj utheria letrea or privelegia grantit to thame be tbe 
Kingii grâce. Becaiu bis grâce, with aTÎB of the lordia, hes dischargit the aamyn for 
the cauaia forsaïdia, with certificaUoun and thaï be fundin in thîs realme, the saidis 
XXX dajis being paât, thai galbe tone and put to deid.' 

Stringent though this measure was, it dtd not really banïsh the 
Gypsiea for ever from Scotland, aa subsei^ueDt history shows. But it 
appears to hâve driven the Faws temporarily across the Border into 
Englaad; for, in the year 1549, "Baptîst Fawe, Amy Fawe, and 
Geoi^e Fawe, Egiptians," are discemible in the county of Durham.* 
But if any great number of Gypsies did leave Scotland, aa a reault of 
the decree of 1C41, their absence was not one of long datation, nor 
did they remain under a cloud for any great length of time. For, in 
I0S3, " John Faw, Lord and Earl of Lîttle Egypt," appears once more 
in the full sunshine of royal favour ; and, as of yore, not only coun- 
tenanced by the Government, but receiving tbrough it the support of 
the constituted authorities in deaUng with Sébastian Lawlow (or 
Lawlor) and the other " rebela." There is no apparent reason for the 
favourable cliaii^^e in the attitude of the Scottish Government towards 
tbe Gypsies. Their protector, James the Fiftb, had died in 1542, and 
the country was now under a Eegency, tbe young Queen beîng still in 
France, — although the writ about to be cit«d runs in her name. Aa 
this document bas not hitherto been quoted at lengtb, it may be as 
well to reproduce it hère witbout abridgment (although it ïs to eome 
extent a répétition of the similar document of 1540) : — 

BegUt. 8eer^i Sigilli, vol. xxv. fol. 62. 
Marie, he the graca of God Queue of Scottia, to onre Sbireffis of Edinburgfa 
principal and within the conatabolaiie of Hadingtoun, Berrik, Roxba^h, Selkirk, 
Perth, Forfar, Ftfe, GlackmaDDane, Kinrosa, Kincardin, Abirdene, Baoff, Ëlgin and 
Fores, Naime, Invemess, Lynlîthqw, PebUs, Striuiling, Lanark, Benfrew, Dum- 
bertane, Air, Dumfreis, But and 'Wigtoun, StewarLis of Annauderdoill, Eirkcad- 

> Ths AccoudU of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotluid ahoti paytnents, on 23d Jnne 
1541, to three king's meaiengen for "paasing" from Stirling to "the Northland," "the 
Wsatland," and tbe districts of Herse, Teviotdale, and the Lothians, with thsH " Letteris 
to the Seherelfîa and BnrronU for Expelllng of Egiptianis." — (Qnoted by Pitcaim, in his 
CrinUiuii Triait, toL i.. Part i„ p. 310 •.) 

> Cyp. Zore Soc. Jour. voL L p. 12. In this référence of Ur. Crofton'a, the Pawa are 
accused of haviag coanterfeited the Gieat Seal of England, and of having in their posawaion 
" a writing with a great Seal moch like to tha Elog's Hqesty'a Great Seal." Whether tUa 
document wag really a forgery or not, the Fawa had certiinly obtained letten nnder tbe Onat 
Seal of Scotland, abottt ten yeara earlier, aa the KIng of Scotland himaell tesUfie*. 
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bricht, Manteith and Stratherne, Baillles of EUe, Carrik, and Cnnyngham^ and 
tbair DepntJa ; Proaestii, Aldenoen and Baillieg, of onre Bamwis and Ceteis of 
£dinbtu%h, HadiDgtoan, Landu, Jedburgb, Selkirk, Peblia, Peitb, Forfair, 
Cowpar, ^notandrois, Kincardin, Abirdene, Ban^ Elgin and Fonb, Narne, 
loTernea, Ljulitbqw, Striailing, I«nark, Glasgow, Rntberfflen, B«n^w, Dumber- 
tane, Air, Dundreb, Wigtoun, Itvryae, Kirkcudbricbt, Quhittame ; and ta ail 
otharia Sbireffis, Stevartia, Pronestia, Aldermen, and Bailliea within oure lealme, 
QreUng : ffonamekill as it ù humblie menic and Bcbeirm to lu and oure denest 
coiuing and latoar, Jatnee, Dnke of Cbettellaraalt, erle of Amme, lord Hamnâltonn, 
protectoDr and goveraour of onre reaime, be oure loTit Johne Paw, lord and erle of 
Litill Egept, tbÂt qubair he obtenit umqubjle onre derrest fitderia letrea of gnde 
inyud, qiibam Qod aiaolze, nnder bis grete seill direct to yon oll and aindiy on» 
laidia ahireffia, atevartig, baillÏM, provestia, bailliea, and aldermen of oure borrowîi, 
and to ail and aindty ntMrù bavand anctorite witbin onre realme, to asaist to him 
in ezecntioun of justice apoun lus cumpanj and folkii conforme to tbe lawis of 
Ef^pt, and in pnnisaing of ail thame tbat rebellia agane him. Nerirtbelea aa we 
ar informit, Sebaatîane Lalow, Egiptiane, aue of the aaid Jobneia cnmpanj, vitb bis 
complices parttakaris andir vrittin, tbat ia to aay, Anteane Donw, Salona Fingo, 
Nona Finco, Phillip Hiitaeygov, Towla Bûlyon, Omata Neyn, Gelyer Bailjow, 
Bernard Beige, Demeo Matskalla, Kotfaw I«w1out, Marty ne Femine, rebellia and 
conspiris agania the saîd Jobne Faw, and hea remorit tbame allnterlie ont of his 
onmpanj, and on ua wys will pas hame witb bim howbeit he hes biddin and remanît 
of lûgtjrme upoon thaine, and ia bnnd and obliat to bring hame with him ail thame 
of his cnmpany that'ar ou ifve and ane teatimoniall of tbame tbat ar deid, AndaJa 
the aaid Johne faes llie aaid Sebaatyanis obligationn tbat be and bis cumpany aald 
remane with him and on na wya départ in him as tiie samin beria. In contrur 
tbe tennonr of the qohilk tbe stùd Sebastiane and his oomplicas forsaidis will nocht 
renurne with the said Johne thar lord and maîster, bot rebelUs ag&nîs him sna that 
he na wya eao apprehend nor get Uiame to bave thame hame agane witbin tbair awin 
cuntre, eftir tbe tennonr of the aaid band, to bis dampnage and skaith and in grete 
perrell in tynaall of bis heretage and exprès agania justice. Oure will is beirfor, 
and we chaîne you straitly and commandis tbat incontinent tbir onre lettres sene 
ye and ilkane of yon witbin the boundia of youre offices, command oui leigis tbal 
nane of tbame tak npoun band to reaett and asayn, fortyfe, snppley, and manteine, 
défend oi tak part witb tbe aaid Sebaatyane and bis complices for na buddis nor 
uthirway agania tbe aaid Jobne Faw tbair lord and maister, bot that thai and ye in 
likwys t*k and lay bandia on thame qubairevir tbai may be apprehendit and bring 
thame to him to be puniat for tbair demeritia conforme to his lawia, and help and 
fortyfe him to punis and do justice upon tbame for thaii trespas, and to that effect 
lan to him your preaonia, stokkia, fettaris, and ail nthîr necessaris tbingia tbairto as 
ye and ilkûie of yon and ail utheris oure li^is will answer to us thaimpoun nndir 
ail hiest pane and cha^e that eftir may follow aua that the aaid Johne bave na 
caus of complaint heimpoun in tymes cuming nor to refet agane to us to that effect 
nochtwithstanding ony uthir oure writtingis aeniaterlie purchest or to be purchest 
be tbe said Sebastyane in the contrùr. And ala chargis ail onre liegia that nane 
of thame molest, vex, inquiet, or trouble the said Jobne Faw and hia cnmpany in 
doîng of tbair lefnll beaynee or ntberwyas witbin oure realme, and in thare passing 
remaoying or awaygaoging fnrth of the samyn in maner abone writtin. And 
aicUke tbat ye command and charge ail akipparia, maisteris, and marynaria of al) 
schippia within onr realme at ail portia and havingis qubair tbe said Johne and hia 
cumpany aalbappin to resort for furing of thame furtb of onre realme to the partis 
beyond aeyis oa tbai and ilkaue of thame siclike will answer to us thaimpoun nnder 
the pane forsud. Subscrivit be onre said tuteur and Ooremour end gevin onder 
ettr prÎTÎe seill, at Hamiltoun the txt of Aprile the yeir of God ji"t< and fyfty 
thre yeria. Subscriptam per Dominom Gobematoiem. 
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Equally favoniable to the Gypsies,— or to their " Faw " section — 
are the followîng " Bespites," granted under the Frîvy Seal} It will 
be seeu tbat the " slaagbter " referred to had taken place in the month 
ptflceding the date of the docnment just qnoted. And the reason foT 
the issue of the second "Respite," granted a year after the first, 
evidently was that only a small portion of those ei^t^ed in the 
" slaughter " had been named in the first actof rémission, and the 
remainder were conaeqnently still liable to be prosecuted for the deed. 
The two writs which thus protected the whole of the offenders are 
thèse; — 

Beçiilrwa Seereli StgUU, vol. xnrii. /o^ a 
Ane B«8pitt mûd to Aodn) Faw, capitane of the Bgiptïuiîs, George Faw, Robert 
Faw, and Anthony Faw, bis soqîs, far [rtad for] art and part of the slanehUr cX 
umquhile Niniane Smaill, serruid to John Bard, Bmyth, committit and done in tlie 
moneth of Merche the zeii of Qod j°>v< lîij jeris nponn suddantie, and for ail 
actioim and 07016 tbat may follow theraponn, and for the Hpoce of xix jeris to 
induré, etc. At Linlithqw the xxiij day of Merche the yeir of God y»y^ liii yeria 

Per signatunm. 

va. iivii. f<A. 36. 
Ane raapitt maid to Johnne Faw, EgiptJane, Andro George, Nichoab Geo^e, 
S«bastîane Colyne, George Oolyne, Jolie Golyne, Johnne Colyne, Jamea Haïr, 
Johnne Bronn, and George Broun, Egiptianîa, now being within this realme, for arte 
and parte of the slaucbter of nmquhile Niniane Small, committit within the toun 
of Ljntonn in the moneth of Marche laat bipast. And for ail actionn and cryme 
that may follow thûinpoim or be imputt to the saidig peisonis Egîptiania or ony of 
tbamo thainhrow. And that the satd retpitt for the Hpace of nyotene yeiria bnt 
ony reTocatioun to endure. At Linlithqw the viii day of Aprill the yôi of God 
j"»" liiij yeirifl. Gratis. Per ugnaturam. 

In December 1556 a band of Gypsies "came ont of Scotl&nd 
into England by Carlisie"; according to their own statement when 
airested in the sonUi of England in the following year. And Mr. 
Crofton'e observation that this was most likely the band apprehended 
in the October of the same year, in Gloucestershjre, is quite borne 
ont by the detaU pointed out by him, that one of thèse waa a " John 
Lallowe," and tberefore a probable kinsman of the Sébastian Lalow 
(or Lawlor) already notorious in Scotland.* If the furthei support 
obtained by John Faw from the Scottish Government in 1553 had 
proved of efTect, it is évident that the "rebel" party under Lalow 
must bave found Scotland an nndesirable place of abode. And 
although the laws of England did uot greatly favour them, the 

1 Id H>]r I6B4 an Act of ParUament wu pssaed agunit the grantiog ot EOcli " raiplte* 
uid remissiolu for murdet and other oiUons crimes." Thejr appear to bave been verr 
(reqnently granted. 

* For thèse ntËreDcea lee Oyp. Lan Soc Jour. i. pp. lfi-16, and Ur. Crofton'a Tudorê, 
pp. ie-18. 
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officiais of that coimtiy, st aoy late, were not specially aathorised 
to lend John Faw Uieir " prisons, stocks, fetters, and ail other things 
necessary " to enable bim " to punisfa and do justice upon them for 
their trespasses." Thus, ît ia extremely probable that LawloVs 
Company really did cross the Border in IS66. 

An incident which may, perhaps, beltmg to tbis period, and which 
must almost certainly beplaced withinthe latterhalfof thesizteenth 
centnty, bas already beeu quoted by Mr. Groome.^ It is cbronicled 
by the faistorian of tbe noble family of St. Clair (or Sinclair) of Boslin, 
in the county of Mid-Lothian. This writer states of a certain Sir 
William Sinclair of Eoslin that " he was made Lord Justice-Général 
by Francis' and Marie, King and Queen of Scotland, in 1669"; 
and that, amoDg various acte of his Ufe, "he delivered once 
ane Egyptian from tbe gibbet in the Burrow Moore, ready to be 
strangled, retuming from Edinburgh to Boslin, upon which acconmpt 
the whole body of gypsies were, of old, accustomed to gatber in the 
stanks [marsbes] of Boslin every year, where tbey acted severall 
plays,dureiDg tbe moneth of May and June. Tbere are two towers," 
he adds, "wbich were allowed them for their résidence, tbe one 
called Bobin Hood, the other Lîttle John." ^ Whatever the précise 
date of this incident, it is évident from an order of the Frivy 
Council, to be afterwards cited, that tbe Gypsies enjoyed the faveur 
and protection of the Boslin family as late as the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

Buring tbe Begency of the Earl of Morton (after the abdication 
of Queen Mary, and wbile her son was still in his minority) the 
question of dealing with the "I^ptians" was twice before the 
Privy Council,— in 1573 and 1576; and the "charges" issued on 
botb occasions prove that the Gypsies were regarded witb anything 
but favour by the then governing powers. The first of thèse is 
glossed as a " Charge upoun the Egiptianis," and is as follows : * — 

Apitd Balyrvidhou$, Urtiû Aprilii, anno, «te. Ixxiii'. 
Fonamekill m ît U undentuid to my Lord Regentii Qne» uid Lordis of Prevj 
Cotituale, thaï the oommouo weill of Ûûa realme is greittnmlie dunpnifeit and 
luuTntt, throw certane vagaboand jrdill and (Ktuntirfute people of divene nationis 
falalie namjt Bgiptûnis, levand in stowthandutheris unlaachfuU meanya, quhîlkia 
hea bene lang permittit to wander ap aad donn thù reaime nnpuseiBt ; quitus 
owersichtand impanitie apperis to briag greittar incoiiTeDieDtia gif haiatie remeid 

1 In Gypty Tcnlt, p. 106. 

* Francis IL of France, hoBband of Miry of Scotland. 

■ amêoiogieoftKs Sainuclaim qfSoalfn, printed ftoin HB. at Edinburgh, 1S35, p. 13«. 

* T.21liotibaRtgitUT o/ tht Friiv ComtcH qf SeoOand, JoL U., A.b. IHO-IGTS: H.M. 

OencTalRaglaterHonu, Edinburgli, 1876. 
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beU uot providit. Tbaitfoii onUnu ktten to ba direct to oommaad tad ohaige 
tH ftud ■iiidiy the iddù jdill vagabonod and conntirfaittit people calUnd Uume 
■elffis Eg^ptûnig, mea wemen and burnù, that tha^ and eveijr ane of tiiaine — 
owth«r départ fiirth of tlûa lealme and na wayis ratnnie thairin of nev ; oi aUii 
Bettill tliame aelffit at certane dwelling places with maisteris, geraod knawl^ to 
tlie MagistiattU of Ihe contre or burgh of the samyn, be quhat honeat meane craft 
or indnatre tbej bave dedicat thaïue selffia to leif^ betuix [this date] and tlie flnt 
day of Mùi nix to cnm ; wtlh certificatioon to tbaine tbat failyeis, tbaj ulbe usit 
and demanit thaiieftb aa thevii. QuhUk flnt day of Maii being bipatt, ît aalbe 
lanchfnll to tak and apprehend the peraonii quhatsumeTii fand doand in the oon- 
truT ; and to codtoj thame and' entir thame in the publict presonia of the nixt 
burgh, qahair m; Lord Begentis Grâce ordanis thame to be leasavit and kepit 
npoun thur avin expenaia doring the apace of ancht dayis, and at the end of Ûie 
same aucht dajia, exccpt tha; find cautionn to obeerre thia praaeot oïdinance, to 
be acuigit throughout the toun oi panochyn ; and swa to be impreaenit and scurglt 
fm parrôchyn to purochjn qnhiU tha; be ntterlie remorit furth of thià reaime. 

That thia nomin&Ily severe ordinance was never really put into 
force 13 seen from the fact that, fully three years later, tlie Lord 
Régent and hia Frivy Council fonnd it necessary to issue another 
" charge " in even stronger terms than the first. Af ter quoting, iu 
its preamble, the edict of 1673, this order statea that the fonaei 
"has not only wanted exécution, but also the said idle vf^bonds 
hâve continued in their wîcked and mischievous manner of living, 
comiuitting murdeis, theft, and abusing the simple and ignorant 
people with sorcery and divination, to the gieat ofTence of God and 
contempt of our Sovereign Lord's aothority." Accordingly, the 
Council direct letters to be issued to ail the sherifTs and other repré- 
sentatives of the Government throughout Scotland, commanding 
them 

That tbay and everj ane of thame irithin tbur avin bonndia and juiiadictioon, 
serebe and aeik the aaidis ydle ragabound and counterfuited people calland thame 
selffis Egïptianis, and présent thame within the Tolbuith of ËdinbuTgb, to mffer 
trjell and jugement for aie crymea and offenuis as thay ar dehittit and anapectît 
of, b9tuix the dait heirof and tha fjftene daj of October nix to cum, nochtwith- 
atanding oaj licence or privilège that thaj can prétend, na the saidïa officiaria will 
anawet to oure Soverane Loid npoun thait obédience and diligence at thait nttir- 
mest charge and perrell ; certifeing thame quhilkia salha found remisse and ne^- 
geut beirin, — in ctûae onj of the aùdia ydie and vagaboand people may be piovin 
to be pennittit to wandei and remaue vithin ony of thair offices and juriadictionis 
eflâr the aaid day,— the sûdis ordioar officiaria sa auffering and pemitting thame, 
aud Dot apprehending aod preaenting thame witbin the aaid Tolbuith of Edinba^b 
betnix and the aaid day, aa aaid ia, — thay aalbe réputé and haldin as faTooraria 
and austenaria of therîa and muithenria, and callit and peraewit thairfoir accord- 
ing to the genendl band and the pania of the aame exécute npoun thame with ail 
rigonr in exenpill of atberis.^ 

Sach an enactment as this — whereîn Gypsies are wîthout excep- 
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tion treated as " thieves and murderers " — ought to bave cleared the 
couDtiy of them altogether, one would tbink. More especially as tbe 
very officers of the law — sberiffs, lords of regality, and otbers — were 
to be held liable to the severest penalties tbat could be exacted from 
"sustainers" of thieves aud murderers, if it could be found that any 
Gypsies were in existence within tbe bounds of their jurisdictions 
after 15tb October 1576. And jet the Gypsies were not rooted out ! 
On the eontrary, we aee some of them living apparently quite at ease 
in one of the northeni counties of Scotland in the very yeat foUow- 
ing the issue of this terrible decree. This appears from a référence 
in a celebi-ated trial of the year 1590 — the trial of Lady Fowlis for 
" certain crimes of witchcraft." In this trial, the fifteeoth " point " 
of tbe " dittay " against Lady Fowlis accused her of sending her 
servant " to the Egiptianis, to haif knawledge of thame how to poy- 
sonn tbe young Laird of Fowles and the young Lady Balnagoune." 
This happened in 1577 ; and although Lady Fowlis' trial did not take 
place till 1590, her servant had long before been convicted ot this 
ofTence " and burnt for the same." It may be uoted tbat tbe Gypsies 
seem merely to bave been appealed to for adviee, aa tbe actual poison 
itself (rat-poison) waa bougbt from " Thomas Roiss, merchant in 
Aberdene, in Elgne." ' 

In 1587 the Scottish Gypsies are still visible, living their old life, 
Od llth October of that year a proclamation was made at Holyrood- 
bouse "of a Uigh Court of Justiciary to be held ia bis Mfgesty's 
[James tbe Sixth's] own présence, for trial of great crimes ail over 
the realm." This was fixed for tbe 27tb of November. It is stated 
in tbe proclamation that " bis Majestie intendis to be présent in bis 
awne persoun in the tryale and punishment of sic enormiteia as cravia 
rnaist spedy reformatioun : thay ar to say, murtbour, slauchtar, fyre- 
raising," and so on with a liât, ending with " soiruing [maaterful b^- 
ging], deforcementis of ofBciaris, forgeing, inbringing and outputting 
of fais cunyie [i.e. coin], witcbecraft or seikarie of responssis or help 
at witcheis,^ caryaris of forbiddin guids furth of the reahne, convo- 
cationis, and tbe wicked and counterfute theveis and lymmaris calling 
thame selfTs Egiptianis." In the catalogue of " enormities " specified 

' Stw Pitcjûrn'a Crinimri Triati in Scotlaml, Edinbnrgh, 1833, Toi. i. Pirt ii. pp. 192- 
201 (speciolly p. 196). 

' It may be remembered tbat in tbe Oyp- Lore Soc. Jour, Toi. i. p. 375, an înstaDce U 
givsn or an Aberâ«en tailor who " conreased tliat be made inqairy at the EgyptUiu for ■ 
gentleromaa'e gown wbicb wu stolen out ot his boath," and «bo consequsatly bad ta 
undergo Church discipline "in reipect ot hia consultation with witchcs." Tbe précise date 
of tbi> occnirence ww Slat January 1619. (See StUctian» /rom Ecclaiasliaû Rtcordi of 
Aberdeen, Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 18415, p. 87.) 
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in the proclamation there are many which may not bave been prac- 
tised by Gypsies ; but some of those juet quoted certainJy were." ' 

A witcbcraft trial of tbe year 1568 contains what Js evidently a 
casual Grypsy référence. Tbe accused woman Btated tbat sbe " leamed 
ber craft " from ber kineman a certain William Simpson, wbo waa a 
native of tbe town of Stirling, and wbose fatber was tbe king's smitb. 
Tbis William Simpson " was taken away from bis fatber by a man of 
Egypt, a giant, being but a cbild, wbo bad bim away to i^ypt with 
bim, wbere be remaîned to tbe space of twelve years ère be came 
borne agam." Sbe affirmed tbat be (Simpson) " was a great scholar 
and doctor of medicine," and tbat, "aoon after bia borne coming," 
fae " healed ber of ber diseaae in Lotbian, within tbe town of Edinburgb, 
wbere sbe repaired to bim."* 

Wbat appears to be tbe first Scottiab instance of tbe abbreviated 
form of " Egyptian " occurs in tbe year 1598. In tbat year a certain 
Mr. Jobn Nicolaon of Lasswade, " one of the commissaries of Edin- 
burgb" laid a formai " Complaint" before the Privy Council against 
James Bellenden of Fendreicb, wbo bad long nourisbed a feeling of 
animosity towarda bim, wbicb had recently taken an active form. It 
19 stated tbat tbe minister of Lasswade bad, in the character of peace- 
maker, invited Kicolson and Bellenden to dine witb bim on tbe tbird 
of October, and on tbat occasion tbe latter pretended to renounce bis 
former eumity. But when — two bours after Mr. Bellenden bad taken 
bis leave — Mr. Nicolson and bis servant approached the Bridge of 
Lasswade, tbey encountered Mr. Bellenden'a son Hew, " being accum- 
paneid witb certane gipseis and divers utheris at ane bouse on tbe 
soutb syde of tbe said Brigend of Lessuaid." Acting, it was alleged, 
according to bis father's wisbes, tbis Hew Bellenden, " hoiping tbat 
the rest of bis cumpaay sould bave followît bim efter be bad b^;un 
tbe bergane," advanced upon Mr. Kicolson and bis servant witb drawn 
sword, and, in the slight strugglethat followed, succeeded in infljcting 
a wound upon bis fatbev's adversary. Nothiiig furtber is recorded of 

' For Hie ttbovB, se» pp. 217-18of vol. iv. ol the printed Regitttr qf (Ae Privg Comtcii of 
aeolUatd: Edioburgb, 18S1. The luue volume haa miny références to "atrong sod idle 
w&ndBriiig beggua," "aomera, brigands and masterful va^booda," e\r-., etc. <pp. 383, 300, 
302, SH, 7SS, and 759) ; and it is évident that Oypaiea came under thèse âenom [nations, and 
aiust hâve saffered under tbese laws, ereu ir none bad ev«r been apecially enactcd against 
KgypHans. Indeed, It is by no meana uniikely that an immense numbetorunnotieed enact- 
mentawere really directed more against Gypsiea tban against other non-Gypsy offenders. 
Bnt in tbese pages oor attention is conilned to people wbo are distinctly atyled " Egyptians ' 
or " GypBte.1 " ; because, as aiready stated, if we once aaaume tbat decrws passeil against 
people bsaring the character! !it les of Oypsies were in ail cases anti-Gypsy laws, tben we 
sbould hâve to recognise the présence or Gypsies in Scotlsnd at a dxte cooniderably anlcrior 
to that in which they are first naaied. 

' Pitcairn'a Oùn. Triait, vol. i. Part n. pp. 162-3. 
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the Gypsies, who, with the rest of young Bellendea's foUowers, seem 
to hâve taken no part in the affair. The glîmpse we hâve of them, 
however, shows them to us, not as hunted outcaats, but as among the 
adhérents of a gentleman of good farnily. And this withîn a few 
miles of the Scottish capital, and in spite of the many laws previously 
passéd for the complète effacement of the " Egyptians." 

David MacKitchie. 
(To bc concluded.) 



VII,— A VOCABULARY OF THE SLOVAK-GYPSY DIALECT. 

By E. von Sowa 

(Conlinued.) 



P. 



PochUku, S., adï. {ef. SIçf. e'U, now), 

till now. 
Poehiiuiv, M. Vf. (Slov. paginât'), to 

Other derivtitirea fiom Slov. vbs. of 
ihat fonu ua : 
podaïtMu, M. S., rb. tr., to give. 
podarinav nutn, S., vb. tr. r«fl., to 

Bucceed, to proiper. 
potftïnau man. S., vb. refl., to get into. 
potfmnau man, S., vb. refl., to 

pogAmnav, M. W., vb. tr., to cnisfa, 
to trample down. 

]tomÀtïinau, S., vb. itr., to think, to 
delibente. 

pomchiiMU, S., vb. tr., to commit, to 
give over. 

poitretMtiau, S., vb. tr., to meet with. 

polTotinav, M. W., vb. tr., to ahake. 

potrebinav, S., vb. tr., to nant, to 
neeà. 

potrânav, M., vb. tr., to rab. 

povtthchmau. S., vb. tr., to huig, from 
Slov. podat', podarit'sa, podel', 
podivil'ia, pogniavif, ptnayilel', 
pontéit', poitretnue, potriatatf, pot- 
rtboeat',potret,poveialf. From Slov. 
vbs- are alao derived : 
. popravimen, M. W., adj., ready, pre- 



poitkimen, M. W., adj., eut BSnnder 
from Slov. popravitf, poukat. 

Pdivwfijtau, S., vb. tr. (Slov. podviui), 

to deceive, to seduce. 
Poxbm, S., i^m. (Gr., Bhm.>Sl.;HDg. 

poOan), linen-cloth, doth. 
Pohti, S., 8. m. (Slov. pokoj), quiet. 
PoL S.; s. T (Slov. pd), hoir. Za yekha 

pot minutake — Afler » lialf iniaute ; 

Fol <in(, ODO Md a hàU; pol tnt^o, 

two and a half. 
PoltTet'onmgero, M. W. (from pol-lrtt'o, 

cf. pd), BÎlver florin (=2| floiÏDB of 

Wiener Wàhnmg). 
Pôle ) S., a. m. (Slov. poU : the form of 

the nom. in SI. is not Btat«d with 

certaintf ), field. Jatuu bàre poltha — 

Tbej went throngh the large field. 
PoUkt*,polokora. S«»Làko. 
Polotika, S., s. f. (âloY. pofovka), cbase 

PomotiAf S; B. f. (Slov. p<»ru3c), help. 
Pot, K., b. f. (Qr. wanting ; Hng. por, 

par ; Bhm. porr), 1. festber ; 2. bu^h 

(thicket, forest, KaL). 
Porjrf, S-, adv. (Slov. porad ; Tchk. 

porâii), alway», continuai!;. 
Porâdkoi, S., s. m. (Slov. pondok, 

Tchk. poràdik), order. 
Poril (cf. pwahà in. SI. sg.), M. W., s. f. 

(Or., Hng. pori ; Hng. Bbm. ^drt), tail, 

Mz.d.yCoogle 
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PMtft, M. W., S., i. f. (Gt. wMting, 
Hng. poCm ; Bbm.^Sl.), pocket. 

Pottfd'a, M. W-, s. f. (SloT. poiUD, bed. 

PoAi, M. W., B. f. pi. [Gr. poïAîi, Hng. 
«SI., BbiD. pàiht), «and. 

Pothekiriav, S., ïb. tr. (SIot. poït&O. •» 
lend. 

PfwW'tcUu, S-, adT. (Slov. )), liU now. 
Te «a m^e, poihi'irhkn hi jiiU—ïf 
they did not die, the; ue liviag atilL 

Pot'tnau, o., potnnau, S., vb. tr. (Gr. 
wantiDg, Hng. poCtnar, Bhm. pot- 
tinav), to pay . 

Po(«ttii6<!n, S., s. m. (from ths fore- 
going ; Bhm. = SI. ; m other dinl. not 
aot«d], p&jment, revennes. 

PraJiot, M. W., B. m. (Slov. proA, 
threshold ; ereD ths pi. is in ose, c£ 
MikI. M. W., XII. 71). 

Praxot, M, W., s. m. (SlOT. praeh), dnat 

Pràli, M. W., s. f. (cf. Mikl, M. W. x. 
410 ; Gt., Hng. wantiug, Bhm. pnUi, 
piral'i), cbamber. 

Prai'cri, M. Vf., s. t (dim. <rf the same), 
chamber. 

Prévo, a , 8., intj. (Germ. hravo), Good ! 
vell done ! 

Pre, M. W., K., S. ; pe, M. W., S. ; 
npre, yupre, K., prp. Before the def. 
artide and Bome othei worda beginning 
with & vowel it loses the final e ; for 
exatuple, pr-o, pr-e, p-o, p-e ; pre and 
pe aie ueed indiffereQtly, but pe is 
almoit invariablj as«d before mro 
and fro, instead of pre, for the aake 
of eaphonj (Gr. opre ; Hng. i(pr«, 
up ; Bhm. pre). 1. On, upon : Pto 
baraperava — I abatl fall upon rocks, 
EaL Akanak java kokont pre mre 
phûre awra— Now I ahall go alone on 
mj old feeL You gil'at pro pohuka 
— He weut a-<booting. Chai hai 
thdi pro èou bethlo — Ha nas always 
sitting on the itove. To pre, pe, even 
pdo, pela, S. aeems to betong, viz. in 
Ifotke pela na diitd l—Why didst 
thon not give it for that (price) 1 cf. 
^t vask odova na dau. 2. At : 
i>iitW'iMpr-<(Aiirt— Helookedatthe 
knife. 3. B; : il' (M Zei pr-o thinga 
— He «eized him by the homs, M. W. 
Auka tet moVifdas pe mro toutiaJcuno 
devd — So he begged him by raj 
golden God. 4. Into : Irinde pe$ 
pre chiriUende — Tbey were titma- 



formed into birdi. 5. For : Oela* e 
Aai pro parti — The girl went for 
water, KaL 6. To : Odo pr-o diloi— 
He went to diner, H. W. 7. TiU ; 
Suto pr-o parrui dim» — He was aleep- 
ing till brood noon, M. W. 8. Witb 
o ; Odoi lut mAfiWtt Iro dad pre 
ihtàre gragteade — Tbere thy fother 
will watt for thee with four horsea. 9. 
Againet : Ma phen tu pre mandt — Do 
n'it tell againet me,Ea1. (SIot. na mn«). 
Pe le*U toehtUat — He railed sgaintt 
him, M. W. Further hère may be 
noted : Pe mri d/>Vi, M. W. ; prrholi, 
K., in spite of ; Proagor (pr-o agor, 
cf. yagor), at last, K. Patuh Aolta 
p-o mp, M. W., five ailver florins. 

Pre, adv. See Upre. 

Préch, M. W., S., 8dv.(SloT. prtf), away. 

Prikaî, M. W., ad», prp. (from SerK 
preIbo,MikL, M.W. 1.32; Hng.,Bhm. 
=S1.). 1. Throngh : PrtluU dav, 
M, W,, ta pierce thiough. 2. Throogh. 
over : Prdcal o prahoi. M, W., Over 
the threshold, M. W. 

Prdcerav, M. W., ïb. tr. (Gr., Hng., 
Bhin. wantiog, et Mikl, M. W. xii. 
76), to penetrate. Letke prdaU o 
bokoi priterd^at e Avri — The knife 
pierced him throagh the aide, M. W. 

Preko, S., adï. (Serb. preko, cf. b. prehU, 
Hng., Bhm.-Sl.), thn>ugh, 

Prepaàimai, M. W., adj. (from Slov. 
prepadnuf), cuised, damned. 

PrixUfinav.,S., vh. tr. (SIot. prvAyrtaf ), 
to get ready. AUo the followîng, de- 
ri ved f rom SloT. vbs. composed v ithpri. 
prùtatnau, S., vb. itr. (Slov. priitaf, 

to help), to suit. 
pripravimta, adj. (from Slov. prip- 
ravif), prepared. 

PrinjArau, S., Tb. tr. (Or. prinjarai; 
Hng. pinjarar, Bhm. prinjarav), to 



PriitttEzito, M. ; printieicknû, 

(Slov, priiKxmâ), piincess. 
iVintiiMjM. W.,S. (Slov. princ), prince, 
Pr<Aàl'iitun, a., S., adj. (from the fol' 

lowing), experienced, expert. 
Probâl'ina», M. W., S., vb. tr. (Mag. 

probilni), to try. 
Probatno, *K, adj. (Germ. probtU), 

prored, KaL 
Proâinau, M. W. S., vb. tr. (Sbr, 

prosil'), to beg, to piay. 
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ProUi, S., pToti, M. W. (SI. prolii, Ftuto, S., adj. (Slov. yutl^), »asl«, 

ogaiitit. désert. 

Prvo, M. W., nnm. ord. (Slov. prv^, Piukum, S., s. m. T (Gr., Hng., Bhm. 

fimt. puihum, HDg. piêhum), flea. 

PnrkoB. See Burkot. Puthumori, S., a. m. f. (dim. of the 

Purum, E, s. m. (Gr., Hug.-SL, Bhm. same). TtkAi putkumÂri is sud to 

purrum), onion. mean ' lizaid ' (sccording to one 

Furumâlo, K., 8. m. (from tbe fonner ; Gypej).' 

Gr., Hog., Bhm. wanting), gardener, Pxhtt, K. (Tchk. près, PoL pnei), acroM 

KaL by, EaL 



PAaiai, K., 8., i. f. (Gr. pabai, Hng. 

pKabi, Bhm.i^SI.), apple. 
Phabai'i, a.. S., jAahaiin, M. W., s. f. 

(et Gr, Hng. paboiin. The Or. Word 

iiieaQsspple-tree,theHng.1), pear, S.' 
Phabvvav, M. W., vb. itr. (Gr., Bhm. 

wanting, Hng. phabotav), ta burn. 
Phaçau, S., vb. Cr. (Or. pangava, pL pf. 

po^'o, Hng. jAaçav, Bhm. wanting), 

to break. 
Phaçerau, M. W., S., vb. itr. (Gr. 

paagerava, to cause to break ; Hng. 

phagtrav, to break sften ; Bhm. 

phagefmv, to break), to break. Tule 

havore kokala me phagtrau pre bdrt 

Êtirika — I break aÛ thy bones with a 

large hammer. 

fAoçerdo, S., pt. pF., lame (lit. broken). 
Phâitdau, S., phandav, M. W., vb. tr. 

pt. pf. phaadio, M. W., phailoi S. 

(Gr. patidava, Hng., Bhm. phaadav), 

phàndau andre, I. to ehut ; S. to im- 

Pharipen, 8., paripi, M. W., a. m. (Or, 
parihe, Hog. phevHht, Bhm. pAiinfr^n). 
1. Heavinesa, cliunsineaB : B&ro h* 
man phàripen — I am very cluraay. 
8. 1 M. W. Me tut iava paripi, sava 
lu Icamei. Daho tihi tq^tuin (f? guem 
{qwdcm) lu où, Mlkl., M. W. xri. 62. 

PhàTO, S.,pftaro, M. W., adj. (Or. para, 
Hng. pharo, Bhm. pkàro). 1. Heary : 
£kaê Utke phàro — He wna Borry (Et 
that ihm Itii), M. W. PMro hi tnan 
tKMfi— I am sorrj. 2. Difficalt : 
PAiirc(,S.,adv.,difBcuIt. Nanephdru 
U vaktrd Bomàneê—lt ia not difficult 
to spei^ Bomanea. 



Pkenan, M., S., pxenav, *M., vb. itr. 
(Gr. penava ; Hng., Bhm. pkenav), to 
say ; phenau am, to confeia. 

Pheii, K., S. ; pken, M. W., K., S., s. f. 
(Gr. pen ; Hng., Bbm. phtn), aiater. 

PAenu. Ses Pera». 

Pheraii, M. W., S. ; perw, K., »b. tr. 
(Gr. perava, Hng. pfroti, Bhm.f^'rac, 
Jei. 69), to fill, to draw (water). 
Qili pake pàûi te pkertl — She went to 
draw water, MikL, M. W. xii. lOS. 

Pherdo, M. W., K., S., adj. (pt pf. of 
phiTau),Meà,{a\L Pherdo U id'entta, 
full of clothea, M. W. Probably cog- 
Date is perdo, K., a. m., application (?) ; 
pktrdàTo, n., S. (dim.) 1 Odoi ha» atti 
làvt phtrdàro pherdo — There waa 
plenty of money (I) 

Pkiraii, S. ; phirav, M. W. ; pirav, K., 
vb. tr. (Or. pirata, Hng.pAirou, Bhni. 
phirav). 1. To walk, to wander : 
Odoi hat bàre ckàre, avia Uiiita -nuin 
te phiraku—TbaTe were great thievea 
there ; bo he roust wander with them ; 
cf. a. pal. 2. To corne, K. : Chavàro, 
ràM&ro, hoske tu na ptrM? — Boy, 
SloTak (î) wby do yon not come 1 Kal. 

Phiràvav, M. W., »b. itr. (Gr. piravava, 
tr., to canae to go; Hng. phiravav 
[man], to walk ; Bhm. not noted). 
1. To go, to moTB : O sftioo te mu/<Aa 
pr-o groft phiravtl — The living rides 
(goea on hoTseback) with tbe dead, 
M. W. 2. To bring, to cause to 
come, M. W. 

PhrAd'ovau, S. ; pradovav, M. W. ; 
phad'ovati, M. W., vb. itr. (Or. par- 
yovava, to burat ; Hng. wanting ; Bbm. 
pkanSvae). 1. To b« opened, M. W. 
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S., l'krâdfU'ae «Atutdrca Utke : It (the 
door} was well opened for him (T). 
2. To be broken, M. W. 

Phrai. See Uprai. 

Fknd, a. ; prtU, M, ; phràl, K., s. ni. 
(Gt. pn^, jdal ; Hng., Bhm. yAnJ), 
brother. 

Pkraiàro, S, ; pratoro, M. W., ■. m. 
(dim. ot phrai), brother. 

Phravav, M. W., S. ; pravav, M. W., 
K. ; prarniav (incorrect), jÂirdvav, 
K-, vb, tr., pt. pt ; phrâdo, S. ; prado, 
M. W, (Gr. paravava, to olesve, to 
rend ; Hng. paravav, to clean, to 
plough ; Bhm. phctravav, to clean). 
1. To open ; 2. to plougb (open the 
eartb), K. : Yekvar oda liiii cliave 
prawMM « phri duT pal o ffau— -Once 
thèse two lads were ploughing (open- 
ing the ground) at a distance froin the 
village, Kal. 

Phuchau, M. W., a ; puehav, M. W., 
K., Tb. itr. pt. pf. j pftiMWo, M. W., S. 
(Or puchava, pt. pf. pudUo, pathlo ; 
Hng. pkuchav ; Bbm. pkiidiav ntan, 
according to the Techk. ptàti >e), to 
ask. PAucAei totor ie dadatar—Me 
asks him, tfae father. 

Pfudro. See PAimfaw. 

pMjtan {r. ph-), K, vb. tr. (Gr., Bhm. 
wanting, Hng.,— SI.), to accuse. 

Phvliavau, M., S. ; jjufciTOtt, H. W.,Tb. 
itr. tr. ? Gr., Hng. wanting, Bhm. 
pkiiiamiv), to complùa. Ola romiii 
avl'ai kére ht phttkad'as pe»kre romwie, 



hoi hmh o rathai mdrrfiM'— The 

Gfpsj woman came home aod com- 

plained lo hcr husband : The parson 

boa beaten me. 
Pftwraiw, M. W., adj. {Gr.=8IoT., Hng- 

wanting ; Bhm. puràno, witheied), 

old. 
PhuTd, K. ; puTt, M. W., s. î. (Gr., 

Hng. purt ; Bhm, phurd), bridge. 
Phnrdau, purdav,, M. W. ; phuda% 'K., 

K., vb. itr. tr. pt. pf. ; pf«diM, •M. 

(Gr. purdava, jràdoM ; Hng. pudoe ; 

Bbm. jiAuntav), to blow. 

p/tidro, "M., adj., blowing (wiad). 
PuTiino, M. W., s. m. (Gr. purdino, 

grin ; Hng. phurdvai, bag-pipe ; Bhm. 

phurdini, weasel), bag-pipe. 
Pftiiripen, S. ; phuriben., M. W., s. m. 

(Gr., Hng. phainbe ; Bhm. phurihen), 

old âge. 

"S.; pfturo, K., a^j. (Gr., 
, phuTO ; Bhm. phiro), old, 



Fhûro, M., 
Hng. puTo 
s. m., old n 

PkArûvau, S. 
Hng. not I 
grow old. 



»b. itr. (Gr, phuryimoAM, 
oted, Bhm, pkûrovav), to 



Phuû, 8. ; phu, M. W., K. ; pfA, «M., 

s. f. (Gr. phuv}, pnv ; Hng. pft"/, phu ; 

Bhm.piwc), earth. 
PAuvoJtfro, S., s. m., and 
PhuwngtTO, M. W,, a. m. (cf. Gr. pAuf- 

yakere phchi), potato. 
Phiiy, a., K., adj. (Gr., Hng. wanting ; 

Bhm. phui, pshaw !), bad. 

phtiyes, K-, S., adv., badly. 



B. 



gÎTO him- 



, (Slov 



Bada, S-, s. f. (Slov. roda), advice. 

Naihchi pttict diÀa* o minariê ani 

Toda — The miller did not 

what ta do (lit. he could m 

nelf any advice). 
Badi»atovav, M. W., vb. 

Todaoaf w), to enjoj. 
Sàdo, M., S., adv. adj. pred. (Slov. ràd), 

glad. gàje htu igen roda — The men 

were very glad, M. 
Badoifa, M. W., S., f. (Slov. ra<to»0> 

joy, gladneSB. 
Rai, S., M., K., 8. m. obL Hg. nw, pL 

ra», S. (Gr., Hnif., Bhm. = SI.), 
' gentleman. Every well-dressed non- 

Oypay is onlled rai, cf bàro. 

> It is true there is 
Bat I am not prepared 



Bakaii, S., rakhav, K, vb. tr. pt. pt. 
raklo (Gr. arakava, pt. pt araklo, 
araidino, to préserve : Hng. arakhar, 
to give heed to ; alaihav, to find : 
Bbm. araiav, to scare ; rakav, to find), 

Itàlh, M., S. ; raklo, E., S., a. m. (Gr., 
Hng. raklo ; Hng., Bhm. rdtlo), lad, 

Bàkloro, S. ; rakl'ore, M. W. ; roU'oro, 
K, S., B. m. (dim. of the same), lad, 
boy. EoL p. 9B, 16, translates : 
CkavÔTO raM'oTo hoake tn m» piraf — 
Slovak boy, wby do you not corne 1 ' 

Bàkl'i, S-, B. f. (Gr., Hng. roMi ; Hng., 
Bhm. Tâkl'i), girl. 
or rdkin, TikTi b«lng qsed to dénote a G)-piy boy or fii\. 
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SiiWori, a. ; raJd'ori, M. W., b. f. (dim. 

of the sune), girL 
Rako$, S., a. m. (SIot. rai), cnb. 
Bàuo, S., a. m. (Slo*. nino. Tbe 

SUvonic rano U Qsed even in Gr., 

Mikl, M, W. Tiii. 66), moniing. 

Onl; ia aah do rdna, tiU tbe moro- 

ing. 
Riài, S. ; ràni, K., s. f. <Gr. ronni ; 

Hng. rant, ràni ; Bhm. rdtii), ladf , et. 

bàro. 
BaAik, M. W. ; rant, E., a. t ? (Gr. ran, 

nu, at4ck; Hng. ran, ratiub; fihm. 

raAt), rod, awîlch. 
BaHioti, M. W. ; ToAikàri, H., a. f., 

Rtuiori, M. W., s. f. (dim. ot rwiut, Twii). 
lod, awitcL 

Batinav, M.. Vf., rb. tr. (Slov. tnoaf ï), 
to shake. 

ItaAai, ràihai, S., s. m. (Gr., Hng., Bhm. 
TOêhai), prîeat, ptuson. 

Kat, K., 8. )u. (Gr. raU ; Hng., Shm. 
rat), blood ; nUtAtro, M. W., adj., 
blftodj. 

Ba(, M. W., K., S. ; rft, K. nU't, S., t. f. 
(Gr. rat ; Hng. roii, mfi ; Bhm.=SL 
rof ), Itiglit ; raCalar, in tbe night, 
M. W. ; rafaha (nom. ?), moming, 
M. W., a; iâchi Tt^aKal Good 
moming 1 M, W, ; ràl'i (ioc), in the 
niglit, S. ; ràti, at duak, Kal. ; in the 
eraniug, M. W. ; làa nUt, eTetdng (t), 

BotofMfa, a, a. f. (Slov. raMM'\ 
bntnch (of a tree). 

Ralvàh, M. W., S., a4j. (Or. ra(A«i/o ; 
Hng., Bhn. = SI.), blood;, tinged with 
blood. E (hûri ha* miudri— The 
kiiife was bloodj. 

.BaCovdit, E., Tb. ilr. ; nU'ol, %. ; ralwl, 
E., vb. inip. (Or. rallyovela, vb. imp. ; 
Hng., Bhm. wanting). 1. To posa tbe 
night : Kana ratiie he tavore luU — 
When it waa night, uid ail were 
aaleep, Eal 2. The nigbt comea on : 
Me eAojfc râl'ol, mange java avri — 
Whan night comea ou, I ahall corne 

Sàyoi, S., a. m. (Slov. ràj), paradise. 
JReblika, K, a.f. (Slov. r«Mi), ladder. 
RekriUM, S., a. m. (Slov. rotrui), re- 

" in genenl, 



Seilorw, S., s. m. (Slov. rœfttor), school- 

Rtmetloi, a, a. m. (Slov. remeih), trade 
profesaioD. 

Repedinav, *U., vb. itr. (Mag. reptdni), 
to bnrst. 

EaaVfM.'W., *K., vb. tr. (Gr. retava, 
to MBch, to be anfBcient ; Hng. ritav, 
to meet vith ; Bhm. wanting), to 
obtain, to meet vitL 

lUverettda, a, B. t (Slov. revtretuia), 
chaanble. 

Ribarû, S., a. m. pL ribara, ribari (Slov. 
Tybàr), Baherman. 

BiMikot, S., a. m. (Slov. rybnik), pond. 

Rit, M. W., s. m. (Or., Bhm. rii ; Hng. 
r^), aide. 

RiIa,&.,s.t,ii\.n}a{Gt.riU,riir; Hng. 
□ot noted ; Bhm. rU), Lat. peditam. 

BOo, »M., B. m. (Slov. r^t, woodî). 
meadow. 

RUtiTt, S., s. i ? grease, tar. 

RobotnihM 1 U. W. (the nom, ag. not 
atated ; n. pL robotnika), workman. 

Rodau, a ; rodav, E., vb. tr. pf. ; 
rodiAom, E. (Or. rodava, Hng. roiiaii, 
Bhm. ràdav), to seek, to findi to 
look, E. ; rodau avri, 8. ÛL 

Rom, M. W., E., a, m. (Gt., Hng., Bhm. 
~S1.). I. Gypsy : Voient rominet 
he jixnea lâches te vakerà avka harpeê 
kamel, tu lai lâche* tUd'àrdc avia har 
Rom na auka har Oàjo — Yoa speak 
Romanes, and know how to ep^ak it 
a« well aa you like (to do) : yoii bave 
learnt it (are inatnicted) weU, like a 
G;p«7, not like a QAjo. Lteh ma» 
haie Borna he Oaje—The Gypaiea 
and tbe peaaants bave devonred me, 
K. 8. Ensband : Tu kU mri ronuii, 
me lom tro rom — Thou art (will be) 
mj vife, I am thy hnaband.* 

Româno, E., S. ; Romane, *M., •K., 
a^. (Ot. Eomano ; Hng., Bhm, 
Româno), Gypaiea. Chayâri Somàni, 
Gypaygirl, E. 

Romàntt, adv. S. in the Gyp^ lan- 
guBge. Te vakerel Româna, to speok 
the Oypay langnage, 

RomAad^imen, M. W., adj. (Or., Hng., 

Bbm. wanting, or at leaat not noted ; 

Germ. rom«(lJtM,with f. Bttbj.),tnamed, 

probably with m. subject 

et. rannî, niniuli, monuMni (cf. HacRitcbie, 
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Konuii, M. W., 8. ; romni, K., s. f. (Gr. 

Hng. Tomni ; Bhm. roméi), 1. Qjpf 

woman ; S. manied vomui, wife. 

Tri Tomni hi froMIi— Tby wiTe ia 

huDgry, K. ; of. rom. 
BomÂéri, 8., s. f. (dim. of Bomni), 

Gjrpsy womAD. 
Romoro, M. W. ; Somôro, K., s. m. 

(dim. of Rom), yonng Oipsy. 
Roio, M. W., B. f. (SloT. rosa), dew. 
Bovau, S. ; rtfniii', M. W., K., ïb. itr. 

(Gr. rovava, pt, pf. runiio ; Hng., 

Bhm. routn), to weep. Soekt mt lia 

rordwM fol mro làeKo phnii ?— Why 

■hoald I nat weep for my good 

brother î 
Boviben, M. W., S., s. ui. {Gr. roibe, 

Hng. rovibt, Bhm. rovibm), weeping. 

Pu ditu and-o r(m6«n — They began 

Rovl'drau, S., ïb. itr. (Gr., Hng. w&nt- 
iDKi Bhm. rovl'drov), h> «reep. Tri 
phûri dayàri rovl'àTda pre ttUe — Tby 
old niother will weep for thee. 

Rovl'i, S., ». f. (Gr. rwli, rvbli ; Hog., 
Bhm. rovlï), Btick. 

Rovràri, S,, s. f. (dim. of the aame), stick. 

Sotdainau, S., vb. tr. (SIot. roxdat'), to 
give ftway, to diatributr, Othei bor- 
rowed compotinds with roz- are ; 
Ttakiainau, M. W., vb. tr., to order. 



ro^MMnd'a» kt mn^e — He otdered 

the gentlemen, etc. 
radûcKinav, M. W., »b., to aepante. 
Tovukinau, S., vb. tr., to eut into 

pièces, to tear into ahredi. 
roxlThmaB, M-, rb. tr., to tesr, to 

dilacerate. 
rrasnyeliital'ol, vb. imp., it dawna, 

from Sloï. rtaiownwt', rot/tUït, rtr> 

idtat',roumetit'{U> mnltealight). 
roiton(lrtmeit,M.W.,adj.(Slov.r(Œfam- 

iir«n^, MikI., M. W. x. 546), having 

bianchea. 
Bnminau, S., vb. tr, (cf. Pott i. 98 ; 
(Gr. wanting ; Bhm. rumlnav, JeÈ. 
70), to destroy. 
ifup, S.,i.m. pl.ruj)(meaniDg"florine"; 
rupa, "sQTeTsmith'e ware," M. W. ; 
Gr., Hng-, Bhm. r^ip ; Hng. rujth), 
I. BilTer 1 S. florin. Pro kirio doi- 
tainla» Otto rup—Fot a week['B work] 
he obtained eight florins. 
Riipuno, S-, sdj. (Gr. rupovano, Hug. 

nipftnno, Bhm. rupûno), of Bilvor. 
Btukav, M. W., tK itr. (Gr. wuting ; 
Hng. nuhav ; Bhm. ruthavmavt), ta 
become angry. 
Ruihto, ÏL W., adj. (pi. pf.), Nigiy. 
Run, S., E., s. m. pL ruva, S. ; rua, K. 
(Gr. n*v, ni/; Hng., Bhm. mv), 
wolf. 



Sâhoi, S., B. m. (SloT. «dA, fathom), oord 
of wood, wood-pile. 

Sako, M., E^, S., pron. ind, obL sg., 
$akonei, m, lakona, f. (Gr. wanting, 
Hng.,Bhm.=Sl.),eTer7,each. Ptil'at 
Imge lahmttkt and-e tarishria o mare 
— Fecit eis nnicuiqiie in peram panes. 

Samo, M. W., S., pron. ind. (Slov. Mm^, 

■ mère, merely, nothing but. SkviàT 

bohol'a ifimo Uiral ht lamo thil — Fine 

cakes, mère cheese and mère butter. 

Sono, M. W., 'K,, adj. (Gr. lanjw, Hng. 
sano, Bhm. tàno), fine, thin. 

SaÂialra, S., fl. t., pocket. 

8ap, M. W., 8., B. m. (Gr. lapp ; Hng., 
Bhm.a81.), serpent 

Sapaim, M. W., adj (Gr., Hng. wanting, 
Bhm. lapàiw), moiBt, humid. 

SapaÂàTav, M., vb. tr. (Gr., Hng. want- 
ing, Bhm. tapÂàrav), to weL 



SaT. See Har. 

Saraxdvtno, M, W,, num. ord. (from 
Mod. Qreek trapdrra. The word Ib 
not fonnd in otber dialectB), fortietk. 

Saro. See Savoro. 

Haiilàno, S., adj. (from the followiD); ; 
not wanted in other dialecte), militair. 
You ha» and-e laiikàno màro Irianda 
bersh — He wag thirty yeara in the 
military aerrice (lit. Boldiets' bread), 
cf. lnleildTU}. 

Saioi, K., S. ; litoi, M. W., b. m. (Rum. 
AuO, from Genn. 8achw ; Hng. wanU 
tng, Bhm. toêoi), soldier. S., pandour 
M. W. 

Saster, S. j rtrrU, S. ; (ra*, M. W., 
s. ni. (Gr. shn'lir, saatiy; Hng. irastm, 
Irast; Bhrn. laslei), iron. Si rat (I) 
and-o VJidar, door-latch, S. Troêo, 
pi, «M. 
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REVIEWS. 
Th€ Oypsies. By Francis Hindes Gboohe;. 

ORIGINALLT delivered ^ as one of a séries of lectures on " National 
Life and Thoiight among the various Nations throughout the 
World," this accoant now appears in the recenUy published volume of 
that séries.^ There is, as Mr. Groome himself begins by reniarking, 
something slightly ludicrous in this association of Gypsiea with other 
"nations of the world"; "for the Gypsies hâve no politics,— they 
hâve less than no national aspirations." But the audience who 
. listened to this address muai bave corne away ^th the feeling that 
they had, for the most part, reeeived a great deal of enligbtenment 
with regard to a caste or race (if it be not a "nation ") ppssessing 
a distinct indîviduality and a history. As niight be expected, the 
information thus given contains comparatively little that is new to 
those vho bave studied the history and eharacteristics of the Gypsiea, 
more particularly to those of us who hâve read Mr. Groome's " In 
Qypsy Tents" and his erudite contribution to the Eneydopœdia Bri- 
tannica, as well as his subséquent article in the Naiional Beview (June 
1888), wherein be supports the theory that Europe is in a marked 
degree indebted to the Gypsies for its folk-talcs and its knowledge of 
metallurgy. But ail will be interested in reading this re-statement of 
facts and opinions formerly expressed. 

One triâing inaccuracy may be noticed, — the assumption that a 
certain Gypsy incident, referred to in our présent number (p. 303), took 
place in the year 1359. No doubt that year is connected with one 
event in the life of the Sir William Sinclair spoken of, but the family 
historian gives no date for the Qypsy incident, which possibly ought 
to be placed twenty or thirty years later. 

The monograph is enlivened with several humorous anecdotes, of 
which the following, aa casting a gleam of light upou the dark rays- 
teries of the Egyptian oracle, may hère be quoted : — 

" In relum, I told him nnolher rortune-tolling atoiy of another friead of mine, 
e.D ftitial, who vUited lome Ojpsies at Duobar. Thej told him his name, and where 
be came from, thoiigh he had only juat landed a week before ftom Melbourne. He 
wa> greatly impresaed with thelr powera, waa qnite certain there m,u«( be aomething 
in palmislrf. However, a few moDths after, he met the same Qjpsiea in Fife, and 
of course, he sgain consulted the oracle. ' Look hete,' he said to Mrs. Petuléngro, 
' that Ant time jou told me mj name, and I gave jan five shillings ; now thia titne 
l'ilgire jou len if you'll let ma tnto the secret of jaai power.' 'Ton will, my 
gentleman I' Gertainlj he would. 'Well th en, mj gentleman, don't fouremember 
coming into the tent, and sitting down a bit ; then jion got up, and went ontaide 
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with one oî the boys to h»v« a loak round tbe cuuip, but you left jour umbrella 
behind, with youi nuue and addrms on it !' So there wu thai myalery lolTed." 

Another anecdote, quaint witness to the decay of minstrelsy 
among the Gypsiea of England, is thus related by Mr. Groome : — 

" I kDow an eat&te io Norfolk, where there were great rcjoicings when the «on 
and heir came of âge, and hîa father. Lord Omninm, promised » «overeign to eTciy 
Gy(wy fiddler who ahould put in an appearanca. Twenty «ppeared, each man with 
his violinr and a grand ahow they luade aa the; played ail togethei, standing in a 
semicircle. * But,' one of them told me yean aftertrarda, ' there were only twelve 
on 'em leally knew how to fiddie ; the reet of ua had aoaped our fiddie-atringa, ao as 
not to make no noise when we drew the bow over them. But we eaeh got the 
Mvereign.' " 

Yet anotheT extract may be perniltted. It îs not qiiaint ; it is not 
humorous; but beautifully sad and pathetic. I do not think our 
readers will grudge the space occupied by the tender scène with which 
Mr. Groome closed bis lecture : a lovely picture, in an exquisite setting. 

" I ahould hâve liked to tetl yon tiiore about Gypsy life, that life which the song 
saya ia a meiiy one. Ând ao it îs i but even Gypsieg die, and, thernfore, tbeir life is 
Dot without its aorrows. Bight years ago corne May, a letter reached me in Edin- 
boigh from old Lementina LovelL There ia nerer very mnch in Gypsies* letters 
beyond loves and greetings, and auch like. This letter was no exception ; it ended 
thus ; ' Lancelot [her youot^est son] sends hïs duty, and would take it very kind in 
yoa to look in, if so be as you are Eound this way, for be ia dying.' As luck would 
bave it, I bad nothing jnat then on hand, and was wanting a holiday ; ao I stuted 
that night for Loiunshiie. Next moming, oxactiy at auniise, I reaehed tbe little 
roadaide atatjon, from which I had twelve milea to walk to tbe Lovella' encampmest. 
It waa a délicate, clear moming, aweet with the acent of hawtbom and hyacinth. 
Aa Iwalked,! beard myfiret ouckooon tiieright hand — sureomen of coming good ; 
down into the valley, where lies the sleepy little town of Clun, and up ont of the 
valley on to the hills whicb aepaiate England from Wales, and on which, as I knew, 
tbe Lovella were encamped. I had still balf a mile to go, when a Qypey child met 
me— little Anaelo Lovell, nepbew to Lancelot. T said t^t ail Oypaies know tbe 
Gypsy langnage. Thia child is the one exception — he is deaf and dumb. Yet 
already, at aix, he had invented an odd aign-langnage of hia own ; ita sign toi me 
the twirling an imnginary moustache. And Dow in that strange sign-language he 
tried to acquunt me with hia uncle's state, then ran on abead to tell tbem I woi 
coming. At the camp I fonnd a multitude of Gypsies, for ail Lancelot'a brothera and 
aiatera, with tbeir wivea, and husbaods, and chiidren, bad gatbered from every airt 
to aee him go. AH tbrough that day they kept coming, tbe last tbe Knmdmotber, 
a little old, old woman, who had joumeyed a hundred milea. She came ioto tbe 
tent where Lancelot lay, sat down on the eartb, and, covering her head with her 
mantle, aaïd : ' Klao iliom, (hawolU ' (Little chiidren, t am weary). And ail that 
day lay Lancelot, dreamy, but conscious, whoUy free from pain. Towarda evening 
he taid to bis elder brother, Pyramus : ' Play to me.' 

" How well I lemember the scène ! 

"The tenta were pitcbed upon tbe weatem hill-alope. Beaide them ran Offa's 
Dike, reared oenturiea before to keep ont the Welah maraudera ; the ulver Taem 
flowed beneath ; and beyond atretched the beantiful Welah country, ail abùnmering 
througb the soft blue wood-smoke of tbe flre that amouldered outûde. Some aat 
withintbetent,bat more on the turf without — the chiidren aweatmck, puizled. The 
sinkiog sun slanted tbrough the tent-opening, and tîghted up Lancelof s face, whicb 
waa Itghted up, too, by happy reoollectiona. For Fyramua, the cunning fiddler, wu 
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plajing the dear otd Wekh mélodies. First, tbe 'Maroh of the Men of Harlech,' 
and tliei) from its atimng tooes he slîd imperceptiblj ioto ihe tender ' Sbepherd of 
Snowdon.' And ax he play ed lie wept, the big, stcong mui. ' PU7 that again, 
m7 Pyramas,' said tiaticebt. And Pjnamiu did play it igiûn, bnt aot quite to the 
endj foT, as the Ual bat opened, lAnoelot died. Then there was lamentation in t^e 
tenta of Bgypt" DAVID MacRitchik 

JVb. 747; being the Autobioc/raphy of a Gypsy Î8 a aquare 8vo 
volume of 469 pages, and contains an nccount of the life of Samson 
Loveridge, as put into literaiy fonn by F, W. Carew, M.D., and 
published at London by Simpkin, Marshall, and Ce, price 78. 6d. It 
purports to bave beea written in " Moorport " Convict Prison vhile 
the anthor, under the care of Dr. Carew, the Prison Surgeon, was 
recovering from injuries " accidentally on purpoae " caused by fellow- 
convicts. On his release he emigrated to Melbourne, and was doing 
well as a horse-dealer according to the last accounts of hj in . 

We hâve been unable, as the book only reacbed us as we were going 
to press, to do more than glance through ît. The editor, or author, 
appears to hâve a knowledge at fîrst hand of the Gypsies of the 
South and West of England, and the Somanes, which is sprinkled 
over almost every p^e, bears ail the indications of havii^ been 
drawn from original sources. We also notice bere and there a woid of 
Shdta, such as tograms, skewers ; praiting ken, lodging-house ; granny, 
to know; myliers, fingers; and pp. 409-419 contaîn some additions 
to the vocabulaiy. As a spécimen of the Bomaues, we may quote 
from pc^ 330 — " Sboonta tu ! Chicklo bengesko sap ! Pau mi deari 
Doovel's rawt, agal tu shon koonckni poorodearer, juckalesti maus 
velessa, soomgarenna te i taki zeeiaw. Kanau, 'kooshto bok' mi 
fino Ress!" and from page 333: " Bostramenga, mi chawies! 
Bostramenga! Eosher yuv tuley. Siklo, siklo, pau mi Doovel's 
kaum ! Eomeni vellela shian. Kooshto, mi chavvies, kooshto ! 
Chin de rawtfelo jooko's gurlo, ta vust leste aley de kor. Kai se o 
churi?" The adventures chronicled are various, and wOl he read 
with interest. H. T. C. 

Les Déhiis de l'ImmigrcUitm des Tsiganes, a pamphlet of 31 pages 
(Paris: A. Hennuyer, Oct. 1890), la a condensation by M. Paul 
Bataillard of much of the information already contribnted by him 
to our Journal, and is a reprint of the paper read by him before the 
Société d'Anthropologie on 3d April 1890. Every page is rich 
in détail, and this little brochure wonld itself form an imperishable 
mémorial of the skill and pati^ce displayed by our eminent fellow- 
mçmber in piecing together the résulta gleaned from that long and 
continuons historical research for which he is so highly diatinguished 
among Gypsy scholars. ^ ,^^ ^ OoOqIc 
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Gypsies : Some Curious Investigations Colleeied, Tramtated, or Be- 
printed Jrom varions Sources conceming this peculiar Race, by J. Watts 
DE Petstbk (Edinburgh : E. & G. Goldsmid, 1887), ia a pamphlet of 
61 pt^es, " repriDted by spécial permission." Four-sixths of it ia a 
translation, made seemingly more than forty years ago, of the article 
" G3rp8ies " in Zedler's Grosses Universal Lexicon aller Wissenschaften 
und KiiTistt (Leip. 1749). In this there is nothing more curions than 
the statement that the Gypsies in the Coburg territories, " when asked 
how they make a living, answer, partly by horse-dealing, partly by 
hegging, partly alao from their pay, which they get in bills of exchange 
sent out of Little Egypt by the emperor of Turkey, over the Eed Sea 
to the Roman emperor, and by the latter commonly transmitted by 
the Messrs. Fugger of Angsbni^." If one coold fix the date of this 
most amazing answer, it would not be withont interest For the test, 
thia brochure has little value, 

Nbrwood and Dvivtich : PaU and Présent (London, 1890) contains, 
as migbt be expected, sevetal références to " The Norwood Fortune- 
Tellers," though nothing that may be called new. It bas also a plate 
of the " Old Gypsy House, Norwood," a tavern which had for aign a 
portrait of Margaret Finch, a once celebrated " Queen." (In thèse de- 
generate daya the aign has vanished, and the tavem is a modem pnhlic- 
house, though still bearing the old name.) 

T?ie (London) Antiguary, of November 1890, has a référence to a 
once notorious Gypay of the North of England, named Winter, who 
was hanged in 1791 for the murder of an old woman. His gibbet, 
known as " Winter's Gibbet," is still standing. 

There has recently appeared "Le Tarot (i.e. Ital. taroecki, or 
fortune-telling carda) des Bohémiens^ by Papus.' It announces 
the Tarot as " le plus ancien livre du monde," and this work treats 
very thoroughly of a subject which exercises a strong fascination 
over those who bave a passion for tlie occult science. A emaller 
and more Buperficîal work on the aame subject is The Tarot : its 
occult mcaning and msô in Dimnatvm, with the viode of playing the 
Game (London : GïeoT^e Eedway), by Mr. S. MaoGregor Mathers. 

The AUahabad Pioneer and Pioneer Mail of lOth September last 
contained an article (for copies of which we hâve to thank several 
of our members in India) on the subject of " Indian Gypsies," by a 
writer, " apparently from the Lower Provinces of Bengal," observes 
Capt R. G. Templa Thia article elicited a notice in the same joumals, 
in the following week, relative to the work of our Society, by W. F. P. 
(Colonel Prideaux). Our limited space preventa ua at présent fnon 
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refemDg more patticularly to the article, and to Captain Temple's 
instructive remarks thereon. Mrs. E. R. Pennell has a pleasant paper 
on "Gypsies and Gypsyîng,"in theChriatmas numberof WideAwake 
(Boston, U.S.). containîng several illustrations. Of thèse, the most 
interesting, because of itâ unusual character, is the very pretty picture 
of " Charlotte Stanley, the Gypsy Princess." " This interesting por- 
trait of the little Gypsy princess, is reproduced in photographie fac- 
similé from the original water-coloiir, painted nearly half a century 
ago by the Eoyal Academy engraver, J. H. Bobinson, and recently 
ptirchased by Wide Awake from its late owner, George Wakeling, 
Esq., Librarian of the Carlton Clnb, London. On the reverse of the 
quaint frame are the two following inscriptions: — 'Portrait of Char- 
lotte Stanley, a Gypsy Princess, by J. H. Bobinson, Geoi^e Street, 
Euston Square.' ' This Portrait of his Daughter was presented by 
King Stanley to Mrs. George Fry, of Greesdale, Woodbury, Devon, 
1846.'" Mr. H, T. Crofton,wbo has seen the original picture, states : 
" It is a pretty water-colour drawing, about 9 inches long by 7 
lâches tall, and shows os the right Her Boyal Highness, aged about 
four or âve, dressed in white, with blue shoulder ribbons and bine 
ahoes, sitting down with one arm round a white greyhound, which is 
OD the left of the picture. The child's hair is flaxen, and the com- 
plexion and features light" This last statement is perplezing ; and, 
indeed, were it not for the inscription, one would never thînk, on 
looking at the picture, but what it represented a child of geutle 
parentage and of fair-skinned stock. 



Not ouly this Society, but the whole civilised world, haa recently 
had to moum the death of our distiuguisbed fellow-member, Sir 
Bichard Francis Burton. Of the many events of his eveatful Ufe it 
is needless to speak bere. As soldier, explorer, linguist, and man of 
letters (the writer of " about eighty more or less bulky volumes ") he 
made himself separately famous. " His most fanied achievemeat — the 
pilgrimage to Hecca and Médina in the character of an Afghan Muslim" 
— was, says one writer, " an achievemeat of the ârst order. To consider 
it without a wondering admiration is impossible : so vaat is the amount 
involved of hardihood and self-conôdeuce, of linguiatic skiU and his- 
trionic genius, of resonrcefulness and vigilance and résolve." 

But the aspect in which be may most suitably be regarded in thèse 
pages is that of a student of the Gypsies, to wbom he was alfilîated by 
nature, if not actually by right of descent In this connection the 
following remarks by bis biographer' may aptly be quoted : — 

1 Mr FruiciK Hitchitiui ; Richard F. Burtvn,K.C.Ji.O., 2td1s., LondoD,1867,*oL i^ tâ^tà^ IC 
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" Wïether then may oot be alw & tioge of Arsb, or perhapa of Ojpsy blood in 
Barton'a née ù a point which ia perhapa open to question. For tbe latter sospidon 
an excuse toaj be found in the incurable re<tlcaan«si -which haa beset him BÎnce hia 
infancy, a reatlesaneaa wbich haa efTecUiallj prevented bim from ever aettling long 
in any one place, and in the singular idtosjncraaj which bis frienda hâve ofteu re- 
matlced — the peculiaritj of bia eyes. ' Wben it (tbe eje) looks at jou,' saya one 
wbo knowB him well, ' it looks through you, and then, glazing OTer, seems tO see 
aometbing behind you. Richard fiurton ia the only man (uot a Gypay] with that 
peculiarity, aud he sbarea with them the same bonor of a corpse, deathbed acenea, 
and graveyurda, thougb caring little for hie own Ufe.' Wben to tbia rematkable fact 
be added tbe scarcely lésa interesting détail that ' Burton ' ia one of tbe half-dozen 
distinctively Bomany namee, it ia évident that tbe BUapicion of Sir Richard Burton 
haring a drop of Oypey blood in hia deacent — crossed and commingled thougb it be 
with an Englisb, Scottish, French, and Iciafa atruo— is not aitogetber uoreasonable." 

Unieasonable or sot, it cao hardly be said that this constitutes a 
firm basia on whicb to rear a tfaeory of Gypsy lioeage. Yet Burton 
himself acknowledged a certain Gypsy connection, thougb, it will be 
noticed, be does not say the affinity was that of blood, in tbe following 
extract from a letter to Mr. J. Pincherle, accepting tbat gentleman's 
(ledîcatioD of his Boniani version of tbe " Song of Songs" {I Okilén- 
ffkeri GhiliaStdomuneakeiv). "Dear Mr. Pincherle," writes Sir Richard, 
" I accept the honour of your dedication with the same franknesâ 
with whicb you accompanied its offer. And indeed I am not 
wholly dissociated from tbis thème : there is an important family 
of Gypsiea in foggy England, wbo, in very remote times, adopted our 
family name. I am yet on very triendly terms with several of thèse 
étrange people ; nay, a certain Hagar Burton, an old foi-tune-teller 
(divinatrice) took part in a period ot my lite (?) wbicb in no small 
degree contributed to détermine its course." 

Whether such slight indications as thèse really point to a Gypsy 
Une of descent or not, there can be no question as to tbe interest 
which Sir Kicbard Burton took in Gypsy lore. Apart from his vari- 
ons well-known publisbed accounts of the Jats and other tiibes of tbe 
Indus Valley, he had a work specially entitled " The Gypaies," wliich 
bis biograpby of 1887 announces as then " in course of préparation." 
The materials of tbis work are now, we understand, in the possession 
of Lady Burton, and we trust that they will some day see tbe ligbt. 
Sir Richard was himself one of tbe original members of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, in whicb be always took a deep interest ; and a lett-er 
which he wrote to the Secrctary, only tive days before bis death, 
concludes with tbe good wish — " AU luck to the Society : I will not 
fail to do what little I can." 

His death, whicb was very sudden, took place on 20th October 
last, while he still held the office of British Consul at Trieste. The 
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hîgh esteem lu which he was held by tbe citizens of Trieste, not only 
on account of bis officiai position aDd the great naine wbicb he bad 
made for himself în tbe world of science, but also for tliose persoual 
qualities wbich bad won their regard, is amply testified by tbe sincère 
expressions of regret wbicb occompanied the last honours there paid 
to bis memory. At tbe time of bis deatb Sir Bicbard Burtos vas 
sixty-uine years of âge, baviug been boni at Barbatn House, Hert- 
fordsbire, on the 19tb of Marcb 1321. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



A Familt or Shklta-bpraeikd ahd Rouahi-spsajcino Hiqhland Ti.vkxrb. 

I speiit the montb of Augnst thU yesr (ISdO) at Crin&D Hubonr, in Ai^U- 
•hire, and there came, for a few moments, kctoss a fiutiil; of " Tinklets," vho sk, 
I faucj, wortfa following Dp for the iake of ^tting from ihem a stock of worda. I 
was one moioing od mj waj' to the poat-offîce at CriDso, and, lying at the slip in 
fiont of the office, I eaw a good-aized boat, which I knew did not belong to the 
place. I crowed the road and went down to see who the owuers were. To my 
surprise, I found tbej were a paît; of " Tinklera." On questioning Ihem the; told 
ine thaï tbey always went about in thia manner, soiling fron place to phtce on the 
West Goest and among the Islands, making and niending pots and pana. Thej 
had jnst put in for provisions, and were on the point of sailing for Scarba. The 
boat was a good-sizeti fishing-amack, three-quarter decked, rigged, if 1 remembei 
righttjr, with a big lug-toil and jib, and a small lug aft, bat on this point 1 am not 
quite certain. 

The party consisted of three men and two women, with two or three children. 
They were atunted in appearance, and qnite young ; the women reddish-haired, 
the men rather diirker. 

On a Ventura, I asked whether they apoke " Shelta," as I waa anxioua to leam 
Bomething of this language, of which I knew nothing. One of the men aaid Ûiat 
they did speak it, and, on being qneatîoDed, gave the names of several common 
objecte mentioned by me. Unfortunately, I had neither pencil nor paper with me 
and was therefore unable to niake any notes, and, the «ords beins entirely étrange 
to me, I could not retain them. Tbe only word I can rememl>er ts yer7an="tin." 
One ef the men suddeoly said, "But we hâve another language, which I do not 
think any one knows but ourselvea ; it ia not in any books." 

" What do you call a 'boat' in your language î" I snid. To my great aetonîah- 
ment, be replied, "Btro." On my then aaking for the words for " man," " woman," 
and "cliild," he gare miuh or gairo, intmUha, and chavo. Feeling now t«leTably 
sure of my ground, 1 said, " Kushlo bero te duvo." He atared at nie as if I had been 
a ghost, and, on my continuing with a few more words, he oalled to one of tbe 
women in the boat and said, " Come hère ; I nevet saw anything like this. Hère 
is a gentleman knows our language as well as we know it ourselves." I continued 
asking tbe names of various common objecta, such as frt, viattr, the naiaes of 
anÀimii, partt of tht body, ete., and aoon noticed that for esch they had two 
or three names, oae being always good " Bommanis," the other, I présume, 
"Shelta." But niy surprise was greatest wfaen, no asking tbe name for a "hen," 
the answer waa " moorghee," and then, as an afterthougnt, " kanni." Now, can 
any one tell nte wherc tney got this word moorghet froml I bave never met with 
it among any "Bonunani foki" of my ac<}uaintance, but know it only as the 
common Hindastani name for a fowL Is it an old word which has been lost by 
others, but retained by thia famïly T Or hâve they picked it up from some one of 
their number who has been in India soldieringT 
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Another lurpiûe wu in «tore for me. On uklng them where tliey got thù 
Uugu^e from, one of the men sud, " We f^t it fnm out gnindfather. He could 
«peak it mach bett«r than we Ba.a," and theu volunt««red the iofarniation that thia 
(Crtuid&tther wos a keeper to the Duke of Arsytl, and had supplied Campbell of 
Islay with maoj of the Sgtviackdan in hU Hif^iand Ta1e«. 

Thit must be either the John M'Donald, travelling tioker, referred to bjr Hr. 
UacRitcbîe ia his article on the " Irbh Tinkers and tbeir Lan^ge " (Oct. 188&, 
page 304), or a relation of bis. An accouat of tbis family will be found in the 
notes to the taie of the " Brown Bear of the Green Gleo " {Pojndar Tait*, vol. i. 

Cp. 174-175). It mentions that the father had Berred in the Forty-Second. Had 
S broufht back thia word uworgkee with hîm from India? One of the aona is 
mentioned as beinfi ^ keen sportaman. No hint ia given, however, of their knowing 
anj langUBge but Gaelic It would probabl; bave aslonished Campbell of lelaj' to 
Bnd that thej were maaters of four toDg:ues~ Gaelic, Shelta, Eogliah, and Rom- 
mania. It may be noticed that the accounta of occupation do not qaite tally, as 
tbeae tinklera dîatinctly atated that their grandfather waa one of A^U's fceepers. 
I ahould like to know whethec any of the sons did actuallj hold aucn a post. 

This is ail I could learn in an interview of, at the most, twenty minutcB. I 
hope Bome of onr members in the Weat of Scotland mav be more aucceasfnl, and 
that they will aend to th« Journal a liât of ail the wordi, both of Hommanit and of 
Shelta, that tbey may gather. D. Fkaoon Ramkino. 



An Italias Grrsr Sono. 
This is a very trifling lyric, and qaite undeserring tbe beautifal air, and, I may 
add, the Toice, execuUon, and droll action with which il waa eccompanied. The 
Rtoger, who had leamed it from a Romagnola Oypsy— «.«. one in the Bomagna 
Toacana—alao wrote it out for me, which may account for the fact that it ia not " in 
choioe Italian," 

Lb Zikoabb. 
" Le Zingare Boeme beiate sono, affé, 
Filina e la ateesa che i piu andlo il pié. 
Zingare beiale aDundo atete, 
Amate • pago avete il cor. 
" Sono Filina e sono asaai bella " Zingarella amats, ilmata, 

Sono la regina délie fote. Botta di Uuro ta sei nata. 

Quante Zingare beiate E di rose cofugi gâta, 

Che ci sono più di met Zingarella amata, amata." 

Thk Grpsr Giuls. 
" Oh, the Bobemian Gypsies are merry girla and sweet, 

Filina is the very one who 's nimblest on her feet. 

Oh, ye happy Gypsy gïris, on love ye're ever bent ; 

And as ye 'n ever loving, your hearts are aje content. 
" ' I am Filina, none prettier can be seen. 

And of ail the fairiea I nm the only queen, 

Many merrv Gypaîea in this world may hé, 

But of ail tne Oypties none so gay you aee.' 
" Merry little Oypay, darling mine ; 

Tbou art a basket of laurel so fine, 

StQck full of roses whîch with dewdrope shine, 

Merry little Gypsy, sweetheart mine 1" 
Florence, Dec. 20th, 1890. ' Cearlis G. Lela.sd. 



AU Contnimtiotu mutl be Ugxbly writleti on om tûje only of tke paper, mtut 
be^T the Knder'ë natit4 and addrtu, though not neeenaTily for pttblieatiot>, 
and mtut bt uni to D. MacBitchib, Esq., 4 Archibald PL, Edinfaurgh. 
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I,— SHELTA. 

THERE 18 an old Tuscan legend to the effect that a maa who was 
a Btudent of stregoneria or sorceiy, but who had not got beyond 
the nidimeDts of the art, once undertook to summoii a lasa — a small 
family spirit, or ghost of aa ancestor — but by ipistake he got bold of 
the name of the great and terrible folletlo or Spirit of Thunder and 
Storm. Âod wheo it appeared he was naturally terribly frightened, 
and exclaimed; "Sanio gi'ande, I révérence thee in fear, but I did 
not meau to summon thee." To which the spirit replied : "Thou 
hast summoned me — what am I to do î " And the sorcerer replied, 
not kuowing what elae to say : " Flease smash that pentola " (earthen- 
ware pot). And there came a tremeudous clap of thunder and a 
flash of lightning — and the pot waa smashed to smithereens. 

When I discovered &om a tramp in Bath that there was such a 
jai^on as Shelta, when I leamed subsequently in Aberystwitb that it 
was extensively spoken, and subsequently in Philadelphia from the 
tinker Owen Macdonald that it was really a languie, which was, as 
he declaied, very ancient, I still had no idea of what it really was. 
The contributions of Mr. Sampson and Frofessor Kuno Meyer to the 
Jtyumal of our Society hâve been to me like the apparition of the 
spirit to the joumeyman magician. To say that I am aatonished to 
find that Shelta is an old Bardic tongue, " once possessed by Irish 
poets and scholars," is to say the least. I am not a proficient in 
Celtic, but, like the lady who had never seen Niagara, I bave " heard 
it very higbly spoken of," and bave a great respect for it Something, 
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however, occnrs to me. My idea may be more curions than osefu], 
bnt there may possibly be sometbing îa ît. 

It was su^eeted by a reviewer of my book on The Cfypsits, tbat 
possibly Shelta — or Shddra as Professor Meyer corrects it — waa a 
language peculiar to the old craft of bronze-workers aod jewellers 
wbo roamed about in companies ail ovec the nortbeni world. There 
18 some reasou to believe tbat thèse men occupied a very high 
position in culture. The subjecta of their work indicate a deep 
kaowledge of mythology end magie. The compUcated irUerlaces of 
their designs were intended to avert the evil eye, for it was believed 
that a witch vhen she once saw sucb a pattem must follow it out, 
and so the influence of^the/ascÏTiafîo.which always atmck ab the firat 
glance, was avoided. 

Ail of this indicates the mère possibility that the bronze-workers 
— the ancestors of tbe tinkers — ^had secrets in common with the 
scbolars or bards, and leamed from them a secret languide. Ând as 
Shelta or Ogham was perhaps the easiest of the dialecte, being in the 
nature of back-slang, ît may hâve been the one adopted. This is 
indeed guess-work — but it was really &om a mère guess, from what 
the tramp of Bath told me, that I made sure that the dialect existed, 
and so foUowed it np. 

The work of Mr. Sampson and Professor Kuuo Meyer cannot be 
overpraised or overrated. It must find place in ail great worka on 
phîlology. It has apparently proved that the mysterioua old Ogham 
language of the barda still exists. Was It nllied to the secret tongue 
of the Bruids I Was there an Ogham in England as in Annonça ? 
It may be, and it is as well worth looking into as laughing at. Only 
yesterday I leamed from a fortune-teller that one of the formulas 
which are to be pronounced before consulting the carda is, Crixi-crasi- 
concrasi. In the work De Medicameatis of Marcellus Burdigalensis, 
who wrote in the fourth century, thèse very words are given as part 
of a charm for a sore throat. So it has come down — the old Etruscan 
Eoman spell, from curing a disorder to card-divination. And so 
Shelta may bave descended from Druida to tinkers. 

I beg leave to mention that though I did uot trace back Shelta 
to its fouutain source, I conjectured, with deep conviction, that ît 
was a river, and not a puddle, nor even a pond ; that îa to say, I stated 
my belief tbat it was au ancient tongue, and not a modem jargon. 
Tbe assurances of Macdonald that it was really a very ancient 
language, dîfTering from Irish or Gaelîc, and not a slang or jargon, 
inâuenced me, because tradition is generally of value among such 
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peojde, and my infonnant was perfectlj familiar with tbe différence 
between a jargon and a tongue, being familiar with eveiytbing spoken 
on the Toads, as well as Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, and Eomany. Which is 
nothing remarkable or even nncommon among men of his class. 

Apropos of Shelta, I would relate an anecdote. Owen Macdonald, 
tbis balf Gypsy tinker from wbom I had learned ït, was called Pat by 
ail who knew him. One day, after tbe publication of Tke Gypsies, I 
looked out oï my window to see a procession passing by, and by 
chance he stood jost near me. I addressed him ;— 

" Pat, ye divil. Do ye know what the Satherday Beview saye av 
yeesî" 

[I am not eure that it was tbe Saturday — but it wiU do.] 
" An' what 'ull it be aftber sayin' î" replied Owen, as gravely ae if to 
be commeoted on in the leading reviewa was a dally occnrrence to him. 
" It says that ye passed o£f ould Irish an me for Shelta." 
Without moving a muscle he answered : — 
" An' what wonld I be afther makin' two languages av tbem for, 
if there waa only wan av thim î " 

Profeasor Meyer bas sbown that Owen was right, and that tbere 
were indeed two languages instead of " wan av thim." And he bas 
ehown it so well, and with such a wealth of illustration, that I 
sincerely trust that be will continue hia researches, and give tbe 
results in a book ou this Lest Laiiguage of the Bards. Every person 
of Celtic descent who bas any real interest or pride in hts ancestry 
should, 1 think, désire to possess such a work, and I may add to this, 
every studeut of philology, sînce he has sbown his ability to make it 
really valuable. And I would express a, sincère hope at the same 
time that John Barlow inay be induced to record ail that he knows 
of the langwage, and specially to write or dictate such stories or 
poems as he remembers iu it. Should a subscription be needed 
to effect this, I donbt not that it would be forthcomlng. For the 
importance of preserving such relies of the past aa thîs really can 
not be exf^erated. Charles G. LELAJfD. 

Florrncb, Jan. 5, 1891. 



IL— PHUEO SASOS. 

A Slovak Gypsy Talé. 

O Phûro Sasos. The Old Soldier. 

Skae yékh satos igen pkéro, you There was a very old soldier ; he 

ko» dtsh-u^ui bersh. aasoske. Fâle was twelve years in milltaiy ser- 
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phuohlyas o obrsktos leatar : Ax vice. Tben the colonel asked 
mr0 lâeho m&nush, M H Jeamts, ' hija, My good man, What do you 

h<4 mange, atsi hersh adai sol- wish for baving served me so 

gàrines ? So kamea mandar, me many years hère î Whatevér you 

tut dava, hoi maiye ketai hersh wish I shall give yon, for you 

lâches kerehaa, dava tut shukâTe hâve eerved me well so many 

groêtea pâmes ke dava tut trin bâre years. I shall give you a fioe 

thutàle, so tuke piyeka, auka sar white horae and give you three 

yekh rai ; dava ivi triii m&re pr-o big tobacco pipes, so that you will 

drom. Shaha mange auka na-has smoke like a gentleman. I shall 

lâches tselo kompanyia har tn give you tbree rolls for your 

mange salas. Sluzhba tuke has he- journey. The whole company 

reno tuke-mukavas savoro pre tute, tever aerved aâ well as you setved 

hoi tu mange zaopatrinehas havori me. You bava been chaiged with 

varia. the servica I committed any- 
thing to you, for yoii hâve per- 
fonued every sentry. 

Kana javas kére pre urlyava me If I should go home on fur- 

xgen rovâvas ; sar me tumen lough, I should weep much ; how 

mukava mre lâche manusha ? uzh sball I leave you, my good com- 

îj(« jau yeihvâr kére, buter tumen rades î Now I go borne, and shall 

,na dikava, hen Tiian nane nîko never see you again. I hâve none 

okrem mro devel, he lâche Tnanuaha. except my God and you good 

Aie som^ts sasos lâeho /elebhs pfe men. I was a good soldîer, a 

savori kompanyia; pontehinde sergeant commanding the whole 

mange o mayoris shukâre grastes company. The major committed 

fàme, kai me te jau kére. Ax to me a fine white horse, tbat I 

devla, imâr m£jau, ah nane vian may go home witb it God, 

but love, chak ckulo. already I am going, but I bave 
not much money, only a little. 

Kai you avlyas ande bâre vesha, When be came into great 

avlyas yekh zhebràhos he mangel forest6, tbere came a beggar and 

peske {har kudushis) sasostar. You be^ed sometbing from the soldier. 



1, sasos: Ax devla, The soldier said to him : God, 

so tut dava f me som chôro sasos what shall I give you î I am a 

dikes, âkanak me jau bâre droma, poor soldier, you see; now I am 

htti mange nâaephàrovôdyi. Aie, to wander a long way, for I 

vshÂr kudmhi, me dava tvi yekh bave not a beavy heart But, 

mâro. Pâle leske phendyas; {nzhâr wait a little, heggar ; I will give 

ckûlo) ach devleha ! Kai pes ilyas you a roll. Then he said ta him, 

o isto zh^dkos ki-o satos, papales Farewell ! Afterwards the same 
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lestar •mangel. Ax saao mro, de beggar came to the soldier and 

man vareeo, obdarin man taretotia ! beggedof him again : O my soldier, 

Sar tm tut obdarinavas, kana me give me somethiDg, make me a 

vsh dinyom sktâren kvduskenf pteseut! — How should I make 

AU uzhÀr, hen tut dava, le ake dui you a présent î I hâve given 

néve, he pi tuke labardyi. already something to four beggars. 
But wait, I will give you tliese 
two kreuzets, so tbat you may 
drink brandy. 

Lâches, gélyas dûreder. Papales Well, he went away. Then he 

chak les aver trito zh^âkoa (vai met with a third be^ar, and this 

kiidushù) stretnyindyas {le sasos) begged him again. Alas ! he said 

papales lestar mangel. Ax, phen- to him, God, I am a poor 

dyas Uake, ax devla me som choro soldier, I hâve none except my 

sasos, nane man nyiko ckak (lu tke) God, and shall hâve none except 

mro devel. Navla man nyiko, ckak myself (?). I shall hâve no 

me korkoro; Tuan n-avla love, man money, I shall hâve nothing with 

n-avla nisht pash mande; Trie me; I shall give you alL God, 

tumenffe havoro dava, ax devla, eo what shall I do? I am an old 

me choro keravaf me som pkûro soldier, whence shall I now get 

sasos (choro mdnush), kai me aao (somewhat), being so poorî I 

choro lava akaiiak î Tummge dau give you ail the bread, the money 

arorfro tk-o màro th-o lave the rare and my white horse. Now I shall 

pâme grades, akanak java kokôro wander alone on my old lega. It 

pre m/rephére xéra. Ta na huter will never be recognised (?) that I 

man dikna skoka, hoi me somas vas a soldier. Nov be with my 

sasos, Akanak achen mre soitna- golden God. (Farewell!) 
kunedevlehal 

Thtts far goes the fragment of the story, which was one of the Srst 
taies obtained from A. Facsuna. There are some difRcult passages, 
which I tried to correct, thue : — Hoi mange ketsi bersh, etc. 1 had 
noted : so kames mange, etc. Sluzkba leske kas bereno. The Gypsy 
said: Slmhba mange has, etc. Kana javas kére pre urlyava. I 
noted jalas instead of javas ; Kai you avlyas ande bdre vesha. The 
story-teller said : kai me avlyom ande i., etc. 

The lamentations of the old soldier, which conclude that frag- 
ment, are a spécimen of Gypsy garrulity ; they were not confined to 
what I wrote above, but the speaker repeated a good deal of them 
when he did not know how to continue the taie. 

Afterwards the same Gypsy lad was induced to repeat the story, 
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and did ao in a Bomewhat différent manner; thia latter version I 
publiahed in the original la my Qrammar of tke Slovak-Oypsy DiaUet. 
I reniaik that in both versions almoat the same confusrion is found în 
the passage where the meeting with the be^^r (or beggars) is 
reported. 

In the latter version the story goes on thua : — 

At last the beggar said to the soldier : " Old aoldier, I permit you 
to ask whatever you want, for I am God." The soldier answered : " I 
want nothing else, but give me such a stick as, when I say ' Beat ' 
will beat every man and need fear none." God gave him that. " Now, 
tell me what elae do you want T" " Give me atill such a sack, if I say 
to a man ' Go in,' he must go forthwith." " Well, but yon may still 
ask for a third gift ; but consider well, so that you may bave a help 
from God in your old daya." "I want nothing but such a sack, 
money may fall out of it wben I shake it." God gave him that toc, 
and went off, 

He went f urther, and came into a town ; there be went into an 
inn, where were many conntrymen and ail sorts of other people. He 
sat dowu at the table and ordered victuals and drink. The inn- 
keeper brought him forthwith aomewhat to eat; but when he bad 
eaten and drunk, be asked him to pay. He seized the sack, ahook it, 
and when he seized it nothing but golden coins fell into bis band. 
So he gave ail of them to the landlord and went away. The landlord 
was very glad that be bad received ao much money. The soldier, 
going further, came into a vast forest. There were twenty-four 
robbera; they there kept au inn, and sold what you would. He 
went in and ordered victuals and brandy to drink ; foi-thwitb they 
brougbt him brandy whicb was as strong aa iron, When he drank 
he became drunk. " Now, pay ! " they said. He took the sack from 
bis aide, and shook out from it so many golden coins and took them 
in hia band. He gave them to the robbera — but he did not know 
they were robbers. When he paid for ail, they wondered that he 
shook Bucb a sack, went into another room, and four of them held the 
soldier. Two shook the aack, and aa much fell down from it as they 
wanted. They informed theùr chîef, aeized the soldier, killed him, 
and eut him in pièces ; tben they hung the body on a nail like that 
of an ox. 

But let it be so. When he came into paradise, God permitted 
him to rest there — but not for a long time. "You, Peter," he 
ordered, "go to that old aoldier, and aak him what he haa to do hère." 
Well, he went to him. "What hâve you to do hereî" "I want 
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oDtbing bat tbe glory from God." " I shall ask God if be will let 
yon 3tay bere." He weat to God and said : " God, that old soldier 
asks you for tbe glory." " Go to tbe devils ; flay to them, they may 
seize bim ail of tbem, may read him into pièces, and put as mucb 
wood as possible uoder the pot, so that he may be roasted excessively. 
Well, they roasted the pièces of him, but then threw him out, for be 
Btnick them so that he broke tbeir boaes. Again, God sent Death 
for him, but evea he was beateo. — He is-dead and pntrefied, and we 
are alive. 

To wbich I hâve but to add that another Gypsy, with whom I 
conversed on Gypsy folk-tales, said that tbe above story should be 
mucb longer. He told me ia Slovak that Death would not repeat 
his visit to the soldier; God at last finished bis existence by sending 
him 80 mucb vermin that he ninst bave died. 

EUDOLF VON SOWA. 



III.— THE WITCH. 
A PousH Gypsy Folk- Talé. 

THERE was once a nobleman who bad a very bandsome son. The 
nobleman destred that his son ebould marry, but tbere waa 
nobody whom he would wed. Young Udies of every kind were 
assembled, but not one of them would he hâve. For ten yeara be 
lived with his fatber. One time, in a dream, he betbought bimself 
that he ought to go and travel. He went away far out into tbe 
world ; and for ten years be was absent from bis home. He refiected, 
and — -"Whathavel to do?" he asked himself: "I will return to 
my fatber." He retumed home in rags, and ail lean with wretched- 
ness, 80 that his fatber was ashamed of him. He remained with 
bim for three montbs. 

One time he dreamt that in tbe middle of a field there was a 
lovely sheet of water, and that in this litUe lake three beantifal 
damsels were batbing. Next moming he arose and said to his father: 
"Best you hère, witb the help of the good God, my fatber; for I am 
going afar into the world." His father gave him mucb money, and 
said to him : " If you do not wish to stay with me, go fortb, witb 
tbe belp of God." He set out on his way, he came to this little lake, 
and tbere he saw three beautiful damsels bathing. He would bave 
captured one of them, but thèse damsels bad winga on their smocks, 
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bj means of wbich tliey soared into the air and éacaped fibm Eim. 
He went away, thîs nobleman'a son, and aaid lie to himself : " What 
sball I do DOW, poor wretch that I ami" and he b^aa to weep 
bitterly. Then he sees an old man appioaching him, aod this old 
man asks of him : " Why do you weep, my lad î " " Oh, well do I 
know why I weep ; there are three lovely damsels who bathe in that 
lake, but I am not able to capture them." "What do you wish, 
then i " asks this old man ; " would you catch the whole three of 
them ? " " No," he replied, " I only wish to catch one of them, the 
youngest one." " Very well, then, liaten : I am going to dig a pit for 
you ; whenever you see them coming for a swim, hide yourself in 
thia hole, and there wait in silence. As soon as they bave laid down 
theii clothes, jump up and seize hold of the amock belonging to the 
youngest one. She will beg of you to give ît up to her, but do not 
give it up!" 

Well ! thèse three damsels came ; they took off their smocks, and 
laid each of them aside. The nobleman's son watched them from his 
pit ; he jumped eut ; he seized hold of the smock beloi^ng to the 
youngeat one. She beseeches him to give ît back to her, but he will 
not consent to do ao. The two other siaters ây away with the good 
God, and be retums to his home with the young damseL Hia fatber 
sees that he bringa a heautiful damsel with him. Well ! he marries 
her. They live together for five yeara. They had a very pretty 
youQg son. But as for the smock, which was furnîshed with wings, 
he caused a spécial room to be made, into which he locked it, and 
gave the key of the chamber to his mother to take care ol Mad- 
man that he was ! he would hâve doue better had he bumed that 
smock. 

One day he went out into the fields. . Then his wîfe spoke thos 
to his mother : " Mother ! five years now bave I been hère, and I do 
not know what there is in my husband's room, because he always 
keeps it hidden from me." Then the mother. said to her: "Well! 
come with me, I am going to show it to you," "That is right, 
mother -, I wish it much, because he ought not to hide anything from 
me, for I would uot rob him of anything, to hand it over to the lads." 
She went with his mother into that room ; she sees that her smock 
with the two wings is there. "Mother," said she, "may I agaio don 
this smock, that I may see whether I am still as beautiful as I once 
was î " " Very well, my dai^hter, put ît on ^;aiii ; I do not torbid 
you." She put on the smock, and she eaîd to his mother : " Remain 
hère with the help of the good God, my mother ; salute my husband 
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for nie,'aDd take good caré of my child, for yon wil] never see me 
more." Then she sped away with the good God, and retumed home 
to tbe witch, her mother. Her hasband came back to the house and 
aaked of hia mother: "Where has my wife gooeî" "My son, she 
went into that room there, she once more put on a certain smock, 
she sent her farewell greeting to yoii, and asked me to take care of 
her child, for she would not see us more." " Well I I am going away 
in quest of her." He took a lot of mouey with him ; he set ont, and 
joumeyed forth with the help of the good God. 

He came to a miller's house. The miller had a mill, where they 
gronnd corn for this witch. Well ! the nobleman's son- asked this 
miller to hide him in a sack, to cover him with meal, and to fasten 
him securely into the sack. " I will pay you for this service," said 
he to the miller. Well ! as soon as he. had hidden him in the sack 
and faateoed it, four devils came ; each of them took a sack, but the 
first of thèse, the one in which the nobleman's son was coucealed, 
was very heavy. This devil took the sack, he threw it npon his back, 
he set out on hls road, and went away with the good God (nc!)> 
They went to the abode of tbe witch and laid down their sacks. The 
next day there was to he a wedding there. Who ahould happen to 
corne to this first sack but his wife ! " What are you doing hère î " 
" Well ! I hâve come hère to take you away." " Meanwhile, my 
mother is going to kill you." Her mother, having heard with whom 
she was speaking, entered and recognised him. " So, then, it is you 
who are so clever, and who bas stolen away my daugbt^* ! Listen, 
then: you shall hâve her as your wife if you perform for me the 
feate which I shall lay upon you." She gave him food and drink ; 
he went to bed. 

Next day he got up, and the witch arose also and said to him : 
" Hearken : I hâve hera a great forest, three hundred leagues in 
extent; you muât uproot for me every tree, eut them into bito, 
arrange thèse pièces in piles, the logs on one aide and the brushwood 
on the other. If you do not do that for me, I will eut ofT your head." 
She gave him a wooden axe and a wooden spade. He set out, he 
went away to the forest. He came to this forest ; be saw that it was 
very lai^e. " What can I do hère, unbappy that I am, with the 
wooden axe and the wooden spade that abe haa given me ? " He 
atruck a blow with the axe upon a tree, and the axe broke. " What 
am I going to do now, wretch that I am ? " He cowered down upon 
tbe ground, and fell a-weeping. He sees his wife come, and she 
bringa bim something to eat and drink. " Wby do you weepl" asks 
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his wife. " How cao I refrain from weeping, when yoar moUier bas 
given me an axe and a spade of wood, and I bave already brokeu tbem 
botb." " Hosh, tben, do not weep, ail will go well ; ouly eat aud be 
filled." He ate and was filled. " Come, dow, I am going to louse 
your bead." * He went to ber, be laid his head in ber lap, and be tell 
asieep. His wife put ber fingers into ber moutb and wbistled.' A 
gieat number of devils came to ber. " Wbat is it tbat tbe great lady 
demaads of us i " " Tbat tbis entire forest be eut down, and that tbe 
loga be set in piles on oue side, and tbe brushwood on tbe otber; 
eacb kind muât be ranged in separate piles." Tbe devils eet tbem- 
selves to tlùs task, and eut down tbe wbole forest, so tbat not a stick 
of it remained standing, and ell tbe wood v/aa arranged in piles. His 
wife tben awoke htm : " Get up now." He arose ; be saw the wbole 
forest wfts eut down, aud tbat eacb kind of wood was arranged in 
lots. He is rejoiced ; be retums to tbe bouse before night Tbe 
mother, thU witch, asks bim: "Hâve you fiuîsbed alreadyî" "Tes," 
be replied, " I bave ânished." Sbe went ont to see ; tbe wbole forest 
was indeed felled, aud eacb kind of wood was arranged in piles. At 
that sbe was mncb mortified. Well I sbe gave bim some food ; be 
satisfied bimself, sud lay down to sleep 

Tbe following morning sbe arose, tbis witcb, and said to htm : 
" I will give my daugbter to you as wife if you cause my forest to 
become again wbat it was before, with every leaf in its proper place 
agaiu ; and if yoa do not do that for me, why, tben, I will eut ofT 
your head." Well, be set ont ; he went on bis way. He came to 
tbe forest " Wbat sball I do now, unbappy wretch that I am î " 
He tried to fasten a branch on to its own trunk, and tbe brancb fell off 
again. He bowed bimself to the ground and wepL His wife came 
to bim and brought bim food. " Why do you cry so, like a caltî" 
" How can I help weeping, when your mother bas made me eut down 
tbis forest, and now sbe commande me to restore tbis same forest 
BO tbat eacb leaf sball be again in its proper place on tbe treeî" 
" Do not weep any more theu, and eat." He ate, be was satisSed. 

1 This disi^Teeible détail is refcrred to b; the I>te Hr. J. F. Csrapliclt in his PopuiaT 
Talao/the ^Vat HiyMaadi, wh«ra ha remarka (i. 61) that the "^uit" maideni of Oaelic 
tradition "dreeied the hair of thejr toTere vho loid thcir heads In theirlape, as I hâve alten 
aaen black.haired Lapland luliea dress the hair of Lapl&nd swains, and as ladiea in popalar 
taies of ail lands alwaya do." What Mr. Campbell euphemiatically styles "dreaaiug" the 
hair is explaiued hj a " iketch from nature, made on the Tana riier, on the Rnsaian bank, 
in 1860," which he reproduces on page 283 ot his fourth ïolnnie ; where he atill furtber 
makea bis meaning clear by qooting the description of a like acone in a Kornegian folk-tala 
(" page 163, Norske folke eventyr. 1862"). —[Ed.] 

> This method of «histling (by whîch the sonad is canied to a great distance) is now- 
adajs pecuLar to the lower classes, altbongh it la stated to hafe been a coatoni that tha 
noble lordi and knights of medisval times dld not despise. —[Ed.] 
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" Corne, let me lonee ;oar head." He lay down od her lap and went 
to Bleep. Thea she whistled, and the devils appesred in great 
nnmbers. " What do you demand of us, my l&dy ?" "I demand 
that my forest be restored to its fonner condition, so that each leaf 
may be on its own tree." Well, the devils set to work and restored 
evetything, so that eveiy Icaf was in its proper place. Then she 
avoke him. He got up, and saw the whole forest eutire, as it had 
previously been. Quite overjoyed, he returned to the house befote 
night. The ntother asks him : " Hâve you finished already ? " " Tes, 
I bave finished." She went forth to see if it waa true. Tbere was 
her forest as it had been before. Then the mother said : " What are 
we to make of him now ? " She gave him food and drink. 

She arose aext morniug, this witch. *' Hearken : you shall bave 
my daughter as your wife if you do yet one more thing for me." 
" Very ■well, mother." " There is a very laigc pond hère ; you mast 
drain ît dry." " Willingly." " But beware of letting a single fish in 
it perish." She gave him a sieve with large holes. " This is what 
you must empty the pond witb for me." He went to the pond, this 
nobleman's son ; he lifted up a sieveful of water, which immediately 
streamed away. He flung the sïeve to the devils. "If she had 
given me at least a bucket, I might perhaps bave managed to empty 
this pond more quickly." Then be bowed himselF down and began 
to weep. " Wretch that I am ! what shall I do now î " He sees his 
wife come to him. " Why are you weeping again î " " Becanse 
your mother bas given me a sieve witb large holes, so that the water 
runs away at once." " Never mind, then, be quiet ; do not weep any 
more ; witb God's help, ail will go welL" She gave bim to eat and 
to drink ; be then lay down on his wife's lap and slept. His wife 
whistled, and a great number of devils appeared before her. " What 
doea her ladyship demand of us î " "I désire that ail the water in 
this pond be drained away, without a single fish in it dying." The 
devils set themselves to the task ; tbe pond was soou empty, and not 
one fish in it died. When be arose, he saw that there was no longer 
any water in the pond, and that the fish in it remained alive. Filled 
with joy, he went away to the house. " Hâve you finished 
already î " asked the witch of bim. " Yes, mother, I hâve done it 
already." Well she went away out to see. She sees that not a 
single drop of water remained in her pond, but that the fish, still 
living, were about to die for want of water. The witch baving then 
returned home, saîd to herself : " What are we going to do with him î 
He bas already performed thiee feats for me ; I must yet make him 
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perfonn a fourth." She gave bim some food and dnuk. He weot 
to bed. 

Neximorning, when hehad arisen, the witch said to him: "Hark 
ye, you shall hâve my daughtet as yout wife if you accomplish the 
following feat : my pond muât be fuller than ever of water, and with 
more fish in it." Then he betook himself to the pond, this noble- 
man's son, and began to weep bitterly. " Unhappy that I am! 
what am I going to do now ? " He sees bis wife corne, and that she 
bringa him food " Why are you weeping at auch a rate î I bave 
told you once alieady net to weep any more." He ate, he lay down, 
with bis bead in bis wife's lap, aDd fell aaleep. She wbistled, and 
the devils appeared in great numbers. "What doea ber ladyship 
demand of us ?" "I désire that my pond be again filled with water, 
and that it bave more water and more fish thaa before." WeU, she 
awoke him ; he saw that the pond was f ull of water. He was quite 
deligbted, and returned to the bouge. " Hâve you finisbed already î " 
asked the witch of him. " Tes, mother, I bave finisbed." She goes 
out, and sees that the pond is full of water and fish. She cornes into 
the bouse again, and says she to herself : " What axe we going to do 
with bim î However, be muât be killed to-morrow." She gave bim 
food and drink ; tbereafter he went to bed. 

His wife came to him and said : " We must escape this very 
DÎght. But, should our mother pnrsue us, I will then change myself 
into a lovely flower, and you shall change yourself into a beautiful 
meadow." " Very well." " And if you see that it is our father that 
porsues us, then I will change myself into a church, and you shall 
change yourself into an old man." "Well." "And if you perceive 
that it is our sister who is coming after ua, then I aball hâve to change 
myself into a duck, and you must change ^ourself into a drake. But 
I shall no longer bave the heart to restraiu myself; she will beseech 
me 1 ' My darling sister ! retum to us ! ' Thus will she speak to me. 
Then must you, in your form of drake, allow her no rest, but beat 
her senseless with blows of your winga." " AU right" Well, they 
set out, and took to âigbt 

After they had escaped, and had traversed a distance of a great 
many leagues, what do they Bee? the eldeat sister coming after 
tbem. As soon as she perceived her, she said to her husband : 
" Change yourself into a beautiful meadow, and I will change myself 
into a pretty flower." The eldest sister came up, and having found 
nobody, she said to herself, " In tbe midst of such misérable fields, 
see! hère ia a beautiful large meadow and a very pretty flower!" 
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TbeD ahe weirt home to her mother, the witch. " What hâve yon 
seen I " asked her mother, of her. " I haye seen in the middle of a 
field a beautiful meadow with a lovely flower." Her mother stormed 
at her. " Why did you net pluck Ibat flower î You would hâve 
brought them both hume again." 

Well, the witcb heiself set out. MeaDwhile, they had got to a 
great distance. Ât length she sees the witch pursuing them, and she 
Bays to her husband : " I will change myself into a duck swimming la 
the middle of a pond, and yon mnst change yonrself ïnto a swan," * 
Well, she changed herself into a duck on a beautiful pond, and he 
changed himself into a swan. Her mother, the witch, having made 
np to them, said to them : " Oh 1 I am just going to captnre you, to 
take you both backwith me." She proceeded to drink the water of 
tbis pond. Then the swan fluag himself upon the witch, and 
battered in her head. "That's what my wife haa advised me to 
do," said he. 

Ihen they resumed their journey, and went away with the help 
of God. They had gone yet some leagues further on, and then the 
father set out in pursuit of tbem. Hia daughter sees her father 
coming, and she says to her husband : " Now change yourself into an 
old roan, and I shall change myself into a church." The father 
arrives, but he finds nobody. He sees a church in the middle of a 
forest, and he says to himself, this sorcerer, " I am now a hundred 
years of âge, but never yet hâve I seen a church in the depths of a 
forest with an old maa inside of it ! " So he went back to hîs bouse 
with the good God. When he got there, his two daughters said 
to him, " Our mother has been killed ! We did not know that 
she had exposed ail the tricks to him, and they hâve finally killed 
OUT mother." 

They jonmeyed still further .away into the world. She sees, the 
wife of the nobleman's son, that her youngest sister is pursuing 
them. She says to him : " I shall change myself into a duck, and 
you change yourself into a drake, and you must do the same thing to 
her as you did to my mother." Well, he stopped there and changed 
himself into a drake, and she changed herself into a beautiful duck. 
Her sister came up, and proceeded to eutreat her : " My dear sister, 
come back with me, for if you do not I will kill myself." Then the 
drake threw himself upon tbis sister, and battered her with blows of 

> " Kerlu tiat bore UrikUtkt" (Hake jonnair into a large bird), waa the expression hère 
naed by the Of psy (fioron) who telated the tsie to me ; and thU " large bird " he reodered 
in Poliah es a iintn, althougli drake had been emptoyed in a prïTiona sentence. — [I. E.] 
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his TÎDga withoat giving her aaj intermiasîon ; again he precipHated 
birnself upda her and battered in her head. 

Well, they tben set ont and resumed thetr joumey, with thé good 
God. " Now," aaid they to themselvea, " nobody will porsue qb any 
more." They amved, tbis nobleman'a aoa and bis wife, at tbe house 
of that same miller who bad hidden him in a sack. " So you see, 
sir, tbat I bave gained my end." " It is very fortunate that yoo 
hâve, by tbe grâce of God ; we were certain that you were now dead, 
and aee I yoa are livîng still." He paid tbis miller a laige sum of 
money for bringing him to the house wbere bia wife was living. He 
arrives at home ; hîs mother sees that it ia ber son, wbo bad been 
absent from home for more tban twenty years. Hîa child is now 
grown up. Sbe is then filled with joy, so ta hîa son at bis fatber*s 
retum ; and tbey ail live together with tbe good, golden God. 

ISIDOSE KOPEBNICKI. 



IV.— SCOTTISH GTPSIES UNDEE THE STEWAETS. 
{Condusitm.) 

THE second balf of tbe sixteentb century coutains several other 
références to the Scottîsb Gypaies, in addition to tbose already 
noticed. One of tbese belongs more strictiy to the history of the 
Ketherlands, but it neverthelesa deserves mention bere. In hia 
HtidenB of EgyptiMrs^ Mr. J, Dirks quotas an entry of 6tb Jnly 1564, 
from a Middelburg record of that period, whicb is to tbis effect : — 

"Beatùen [Sebaetinii] Herri of the nation of Hejdcna, bom at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, of mother and f«ther of the wime natioa, and Catharina Catilho, hU wife, of 
the «ame nation, but bem in GuelderUnd, together with Catharina MoBroewe, of 
the same nation, but bom in Scotland . , , banished from Zealand, Holland, and 
FrieeUnd for the leat of their lives." 

The sumame of tbe Gypsy woman last named cannot easOy be 
îdentified with that borne by any other Scottisb Gypsy, but there 
may bave been sorae misapprebension on the part of the Dntcb 
writer. At any rate, tbe place of her birth is wortby of notice. 

We bave seen that the year 1573 is marked in Gypsy annals by 
a "Charge iipoun the Egyptians" issued by tbe Privy Council of 
Scotland; by wbicb the Gypsies had to choose between sedentary 
work and bani&hment, preceded by imprisonment and " scourging." 
In the very next year, the l'arliameut whicb met at Edinbnrgh on 
' Utrecbt, 1860, p. 130. 
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5tb March (1074)pa8sed an Act "tôt the staunchiog of masterful 
idie beggars, away-putting of somers, and provision for the poor," 
wherein tiie Gypsies are epecially named as belonging to tbe class 
requiring to be " etaunched." For, in order 

" That it ma; b« koown vhat miuiiier of penoDs are meant to be idIe and Btroog 
beggan aod vagabonda, and worthj of the pnnishmeiit befoTe gpecified, it is de- 
otûed," bj thu Act, " that ail idle penoiu going aboat in any couutrj of this realra 
uiÏDg aubtle, eraftj, aad nnlawfut plays — as juggleiy, fut and loose,' and such 
othen ; the idle people calliug themaelves Egyptiani, or auy other that feign them- 
•elves to hâve knowledge in phyaiognomy, pabniatry, or other abiued aciencei, 
whereb; they persoade the people that tb«; can tell theii weirda [deetiny], deatlu, 
and fortunes, aod such other fantantical imaginationa . . . shall be taken, adjudged, 
deemed, and panished m Btrong beggara and vagabond «." ' 

Although the Act includea other varletiee of the vagrant claaa, 
□ot hère specified, as coming under the dénomination of " idle and 
Btrong beggars and vagabonds," it is évident that the clauses just 
quoted are pointed directly at Gypsies. As if it were not sufficient 
to State that the fact of their being "^yptians" brought them 
within the meaning of tbe Âct, several of their most salient charac- 
terietics are particularised ; so that apparently no excase was left 
them for pleading exemption. 

" The punishment before specified " was, that any one found cou- 
travening this Act after Ist June lfi74 was to be imprisoned, and, if 
convicted, to be " soourged and bumt throw the gristle of tbe right 
ear with a bot iron of the compass of an inch abont."' But if 

' "A well-hnowD Gypsy trick," uy> Mr. Luaa {TttAoltn Hitlon/ <(f Ihe Oyprif, p. M6). 

It il thoB refnmd to liy aDother writer (Robert B«tl, io x oote to Hiuiilmu, Fart IIL 
canto il) : "Paat ami loo«e, ronnerty csUeil pricking at th« belt or girdle, * cheating game 
■lill in vogne amongst trampcrs and impostora at taira, . . . Theie an namerous aÛuBioiis 
to thii ganie ia the dramatic writinga ot the sùteenth and Bereut«eDlh ceatiirieK." He citea 
the followiDg apt référença made by Shakespeare {Anlmif and CltopalTci, Act. tv. Scène 10) :— 
"0 thii falBfl Boni of Egfpt . . . 

Llke a right Qypay heth, at fait and loose, 
BepiUeit me to the very beut of loss." 

* Iq thl* aud gimllar extrada I hâve modarniaed tha spelling. 

' The Act of Ii24 againet " beggara and idle nien," of which the abOTa ia little mère tban 
nn Binpliflcstioii, orders anch people "to labour and paw tocntfti, forlrinaing of thdr llving, 
under Ihe pain ot buming on the chtek, and banîshing of the conntry." That of 1449, for 
"the awiy-puttiDg of aoniera, teigned foola and vagabonda," decreed "that Ihtir tan ht 
nailtJ lo Oit tron [the i>eighing-po«t of the publie markat-plam], or to aneUitr trte [or 
beam], ami their ear cu{ off, aod [themnelves] baaiBhed the couDtry. And If thereaCter ihey 
be found again, that they be hanged." None of sach enactmenta wcre rep^aled. On the 
vontrary, the above Act of 1574 recites in ite preanible the penalty of tbe loaa of the cntprit'a 
ear. And, althongh tha Act laal named subatitutea tbe bnmïrgof the right ear for the penalty 
of buming on tbe cheek (1424) or Ihe losa of an ear, y«t it will be seen {pp. 3S« and 362 pmt), 
that in ISSfl, aud again in 170O, certain convicted Oypeiea «ers condemned to be bnrut upon 
the cheek, that in 1714 a Qypay woman waa nailed by the ear " to a post at the croai," and 
that while it ia not atated that her ear waa thereatler eut off, thli act of muUlation waa 
practiaed np till the beginning of tbe eighteenth century (Simaon'a Siilory, p. 20S, and p. 
2K2poêt). 
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"some honest and responaible person" agreed to take the ofiendei 
iûto hia service, the penalty was not ei»ioroed. Should he, however, 
quit this service before the expiry of a year, against the will of bis 
employer, the convicted person was to uudergo the allotted puoish- 
ment, if appreheuded. For sixtj days thereafter be was free from a 
répétition of that punisbment, but if be remained after tbat time 
" in bis idle and vagabond trade of life," be was then condemned to 
" suffer the pains of death as a thief." 

Like several of its forerunners, tbe Act of 1G74 provided, by 
meaos of local taxation, for the " sustentation of the poor and impo- 
tent," as well as for the " punisbment of strong and idle be^ars." 
What it aimed at was to discriminate between helpless and innocent 
distress, and that indigence which, witbout heggii^ or stealing, would 
hâve been the fate of " persons living idly ànd fleeing labour." But 
its most severe clauses did not apply to tbose who were under four- 
teen or above seventy years of âge.'. For the children under four- 
teen who could not plead bodîly weakness, tbe Âct provided a 
species of slavery akin to tbat to whicb the full-grown "stuidy 
beggar" was liabla For it ordained that 

"If anj beggai's cbild, being above the âge of ëve yeara aDd within fonrteen, 
maie oi female, aball be liked of b; an; fiubject of the realm of honest estate, tbe 
aaid petaoD ehall hare tbe child by order and direction of the ordinary judges 
boand [ue. apprenticed] with bîm, if he be a man-cbild, t« the âge of twenty-fonr 
jeaiB, and if aie be a wornan-child to the âge of eigbt«en yeara ; and if they 
départ, or be taken or enticed from tbeir mastei or mistress' service, tbe msstcr or 
mistresB to hâve the like action and remedy a» toi tbeir fee'd serrant and appren- 
tice, as well against tha child ae against the taker or enticer tbereof." 

This, it may again be repeated, appUed to any contravener of the 
Âct, Gypsy or Gentile; but it is quite plaiu that ail the little 
Gypsies in Scotlsnd were thereby made liable to a youth of enforced 
servitude ; unless their parents adopted a settled and reputable way 
of living. 

From tbe Privy Council edict of 1576,' it is évident that not only 
the "Charge" of 1573, but also this very explicît Act of the Farlia- 
ment of 1574 had "wanted exécution." Accordingly, the Privy 
Council issued in 1576 those directions to the sherifTs and ofSclals 
throughout Scotland whicli, as already noted,^ declared the very offi- 
ciais themselves as guilty of " favouring and sustaining thieves and 
murderers," if they were found remias in their duty of searching out 
and bringing to justice the "Egyptians" witbin their jurisdiction. 
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Notwithst&nding tbis, tfae Gypâies continued to exiet in ScotUnd, as 
may be sees from the fact that a lady of nmk eought advice from 
Bome of them in 1577 ;^ and as is stiU more sbttnglj proved by the 
paesÏDg in lfi79 of another Act "for pnmahment of strong and idie 
beggars, and relief of the poor and impotent." 

Thifl Act was very closely a copy of ita precursor of 1574. Like 
it, it b^ns by referring to " sundry lovable Acte of Farliament," 
previously passed for tbe same purpose, and, like it, it includes " the 
idle people calling tbeiuselves Egyptians" (with other descriptive 
clauses obvionsly denoting them) as among the " persons meant to be 
idle and strong beggars and vagabonds, and worthy of the punish* 
ment before specîfied." Like that of 1574, also, tbis Act explains its 
existence by statiag that its forerunnera " iu times bypast hâve not 
been put to due exécution througb the iniquities and troubles of the 
times bypast [referring to the very disturbed state of Scotland], and 
by reasoQ that there was not heretofore an oïder of punishment so 
specially devised as need required." It re-enacts also the laws as to 
the enforced servitude of " sturdy beggars " and tbeir children ; and 
in short, it is practically a répétition of the Act of 1574. One 
additional statement, resultiog perhaps from the &ct that James vi., 
though only a lad, was now at the head of afifairs, ia to the effect that 
" the said beggars, besides the other inconvénients which they daily 
produce in the commonwealth, procure the wrath and displeasure of 
God for the wicked and ungodly form of living used amongst them, 
without marriage or baptizing of a great number of their bairns." ' It 
cannot be said, however, that there is any indication that the Gypsiea, 
any more than others of " the said beggars," are hère denoted ; or, 
indeed, whetlier the référence applies to them at alL 

As for the apology "that there was not heretofore an order of 
punishment so specially devised as need required," for the suppression 
of tbose nomadic and " idle " castes, ît is ludicrously feeble ; certainly 
in the case of the Act last mentioned. For it was merely an écho of 
that of 1574, which, if put into force, would hâve settled the whole 
question within a year. So far as it related to Gypsies, they had not 
a loophole of escape. Kot to take into account several other clauses 
which struck at them indirectly, the mère déclaration that "Egyptians" 
were to be held as " masterful idle beggars and soniers " was virtually 
a condemnatioQ of tbe whole race, without the necessity of another 
Word. For, byan Act of 1455, "somers" were declared tobe"thîeves 
or reivers," and, as such, subject to death, whenever apprehended. 

■ Oyp. Lvr* Soe. Jour. il. 8, pp. 8M-G. 
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A previous Âct, oî 1449, had condemoed them to banishment in 
the first instance, and death if they were i^ain found in Scotland. 
And as earlj as 1424 they were condemned to banishment. 
In fact, the worst features of Gypsydom could hâve been stamped 
ont at once by means of existing laws, without the need of the 
name "I^ptian" evet appearing in an Act of Parliament But 
besides ail this, they had aiready been explîcitly dealt with in the 
Privy Councîl edicts of 1576 and 1873, and the intervening Act of 
1S74. And even thèse, distinct and forcible as they were, were not 
necessary. For the " Letters to the SherifTs and Boroughs for Expel- 
ling of %yptian8 " from Scotland, whtch at the eommand of the King 
and his Frivy Council were sent to thèse authorities thronghont the 
country, in June 1641, contained warrant enough to leave no Gypsy 
in the land after the expiry of that year. Thus, the excuse pleaded 
in the preambles of the Acts of 1574 and 1679 was really no excuse 
at aU. Of anti-Gypsy législation there had been, aud there was yet 
to be, more than enough. The fault did not lie in the absence of " an 
order of punishment so apecially devised as need required," but in the 
inability of the Government to put into force the many such orders 
that had long existed. 

The Parliament which passed the Act last referred to began its 
sittinge at Ëdinbui^h on the 22d of October 1579, An eutry made 
in the records of Glasgow in the previous summer shows us the 
présence of a Gypsy band in that city, at that date. (And it may be 
noticed, in passing, that it clearly illustrâtes wbat bas just been saîd 
as to the futility of the enactments previously made.) Among certain 
"Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, A.D. 1573< 
1642,"* appears thîs entry : — 

"31 Jvly 1579. — Robert Bùllie, capitane of certane Egiptianea, wea redd; for 
hirnself and hU cumpan; to anauer at the instaos of Johne Pollok, Greyn, for ony 
crym, qufaa comperit Docht to persew and thitufor prot«atit for relevé thairof." 

Down to the présent day, Baillie has been a famous name among 
the Scottish Gypsies, and it was so forty years before the date of the 
above référence.' Whether the Robert Baillie who figured at Glasgow 
in 1579, oiight to be îdentified with the "Robert Bayly" of 1569 
who underwent chastisement for vagrancy, at Higham Ferrars, in 
Noiihamptonshire,* is matter for conjecture. It is not at ail unlikely, 
at any rate, that the " captain " of the Gypsy band at Glasgow, in 
1579, was the same person as a certain " Capitane Baillie " who was 

1 OlMgatr : Printcd for tbe Scottiah Bn^h Records Society, 1S76 <p. 76). 

* 9ee Oyp. Lore Soc. Jour, il 5, p. 2B8 n. 

» SPC (/jp. Lare Soc. Jour, i, 1, p. 17, 
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hai^d at Eâinbnrgh on 4t)h December 1S94, " for counterfettiug tbe 
Great Seall agaîns the meichaots." * Counterfeiting vas a favonrite 
Gypay weakness ; indeed, a later représentative of the same famîly, a 
William Saillie, who vas also a celebtated Gypsy "captain," was 
accuaed in the year 1699, and again in 1715, " with being art and 
part in forging and uaing a forged pass or certiScate." He, however, 
was more fortunate tban bis namesake of 1594; as be succeeded in 
obtaining an acquittai 

Wbatever efiect tbe Âct of tbe followîng autumn may bave bad 
upon tbis Sobert Saillie and bis followers,' it is évident that it made 
no great impression npon the Gypaiee generally. For, as already 
pointed out,' " tbe wicked and counterfeît tbieves and limmers callîng 
themselves Egyptians," were among tbe "enormitiea" tbat "craved 
most speedy reformation" in the year 1687. Ând even tben the 
officers of tbe law proved themselves unable or unwilling to grapple 
successfnlly with tbe difBculty. For tbe twelith Parliament of James 
the Sixtb, whicb met on Sth June 1592, found it necessary to frame 
a statute " for remeîd of the great contempt, disordonr and wrang, 
qubilk hes bene in diverse partes of this reaime, ïa default of keeping 
and exécution of tbe gude lawes and actes of Parliament maid of 
before, be the Schireffes, and vtheris judges ordinar, their deput«s and 
clerkes " ; and what thèse ofBcials were tben commauded to do, " as 
they will answer to bis Majesty at their petll," was to insure a 
tborougb search for and appréhension of ail traîtors, rebels, and 
vagrants of every description. And among thèse last were " tbe 
dissimulate tbieves and abnsers, calling Ihemselves i^ptians." 
Further, another Âct of the same Parliament, " for punishment of 
masterful beggars and relief of tbe poor," concludes thug : — 

" Aod for the better trial of ooDimon somcn, Tagabonda, and masterful beggu* ; 
feigned foob and counterfeit Egyptians i And to the effect that thej maj he stUI 
punued outil they be compelled to settle themselres at some certain dwellÏDf;, or . 
be flipelled f«rth from tbe conntrj: That the sherifis and other judges ordinary, 
and their deputiea, and other joBtices and cnmmissionen above speoified, take 
inquisition bj inqueat, at tbe head courts yearly, of the names and tokemi' of 

1 BirrcTt Diarif, in "Fragmenta of Scottish History." Btlinbnrgh ; Printed for 
ArchlbaJd Conatable, >t tha Crou, 1798. 

' It DiBir be observed tliat the Act did not corne into force till let Jinnary IS80. 

> Oyp, Lare Soc. Jour. li. G, p. 305. 

* The wotd hera uaed probsWy i«r«rs to the mathod by which the df-terving poor (auable 
to support thernselvea) wera diatingniabcd ^m "idle beggara." Tbe primitiTe fonn of 
" Poor Relief," «hicb hsd long been ia tue ia ScotUnd, conaiated in the laaue of malsl 
badges, or tokeas, by the lociU Sberiff or " headaman," to thoie retilj dasarving and need- 
ing huccour. And the mode in which each pariah aattled its " Poor Tai " was by the formai 
récognition of the right of the halden of thèse badgel to beg for lid from ail those within 
the puiah sbie to gire it. A very instructive paper on thia aubject, by Hr. J. Balfooi Ranl 

C.o 
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them ; And make denuncUtion of tbein to the neit oïdinary JQdgw and pariibes, 
in the four halTc* ' about r Âa also to onr Sorereign Lord and hîa secret coundl, 
within fbrtj daya, after the laid head oourta, under the pain foresaid." 

It will be noticed that what was aimed at in the edict juat 
quoted, as in similar enactments before and after it, was not the sup- 
pressioii and expulsion of Gypsies as a race, but as peoplo living an 
îdle and vagraot life. Ab soon as a Gypsy " settled at eome certain 
dwelling," and followed some recoguised occupation, he ceased to be 
an oSender in the eyes of the law. Some of the earlier edicts, no 
doubt, were much harsher ; but, by the end of the aixteenth centuiy, 
the Gypay was not of necessity condemued to banishment, or death, 
or (if a youth) to a form of alavery. Various spécial examples could 
be adduced showiug that it was only the obdurate, irreclaimable 
Gyp^ that thèse laws were directed agoinst Â very strîkiug 
instance of this tnith — an almost grotesque instance — is afforded by 
the exécution, at a later period (1770), of two notorious Gypsies. 
For the actual hangman of the town (Linlithgow) was himself a 
Gypsy (as was also the paid niinstrel or "piper" of the town).* 
Conversely, as in the Euglish iustance of three yeomen who were 
" sentenced to be hanged ' becaitse they had consortèd for a moulh 
with Egyptians,'" ' auy citizen of previoualy good repute could 
render himself liahle to the penalties meted out to Gypsies simply 
by foUowing their mode of life. The prime ofTence, therefore, was 
that of roaroing about the coinitry, and living upon the goods of 
others, obtained from them by ordinary begging, by intimidation 
(" masterful begging "), or by downrigbt violence and theft 

The Burgh Records of Glasgow, wliich hâve already been quoted 

iPrectedingtqfthe SocUty b/ AtUi^uarit» tf Scolland, 1S86-87, pp. ISB-ITS), medtioiiH that 
the Act or I42i— referred to ibove— provides for the issue of theae tokebs, es well aa (or the 
punishmeDt of incorrigible " îdl« men," nbo were not lo distin^iehed. It vill tbus be leen 
that, i[ the autboritiea eierciaed a prapet iliacriniinatioD, the possession or the absence of 
theee betlgee atonie inairked ont the "sheep" from tbe "goats." And Mr. Paul points ont 
that at AfT, in 1342, aod at Kirkwall, Orkuey, in 1674 (for which see also op. ciL 13SS.S6, 
pp. 173-4), when the practice was apparently falling into désuétude, an issue of tbese tokens 
was ordiined, on account of the incraaaing number of " straiigers and idie vagabonds," wbom 
it was necessar; to distinguish from those worthy of relief. But the reasou for the reTerence 
in the aboTe Act of 1S02 would seem ta l)e that some Gypsies had got ovet this difBeulty by 
the simple process of making epurious tokiins for themselves. Among the many people 
deuounced by the Aet of 15Ï4 os " idle and stroug beggare " are :— " ail counterfeiten of 
licence» tobi^, or uaingof the ssme, knowing them tO be counterfeited." Gypsies, notorion» 
M coiinterfeileia of money, could hardly fail to provide tbemselïes with thèse nsaful b«ulge» ; 
and indeed we bave noticed (anfe, p. 33S) the trial ot one famoas Gypsy for " beiog art and 
part in (orging and using a forged pass or certiflcata," 

■ This curions expression was a conventioual one, frequently encoanlered in those old 
Acts. 

• See Simson's Bistory, pp. 124 «,, and 186. 

• Uyp. Lan Soc. Jour. i. I, p. 21. 
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from, agaÎD (p. 182) give us a glimpse ol Gypsies io that city; for, 
uader date 23d Oetober 1596, we lead that— 

" In preseos of tbe provcst, bùlleis, and counsale, Apte» Brome [Brown], mte 
of the cumpany of the EgipaÙQM, being tane and put in tbe atokù, and bëcaiu 
na UÛDg wea tan« with hir wes nleiritt." 

A brief enough notice, not clearly denoting whetlier this Agnes 
Brown waa one of the compaiiy of the Eobert Baillie of 1579, though 
it is not uolikely she was. Brown and Baillie were both well-known 
aurnames amoug the Scottish Gypaies, and they appear together in 
the following century. 

In 1597 it was deemed necessary to pass yet another Act of 
Parliameat, declaring that " strong beggara, vagabonds, and Egyptiaos 
should be punished." Hère it wiU be seen that the King, or his 
advisers, had thought it essential to again assume an attitude of 
severity ; for the Act is in theae terma ; — 

"Our Sofereign Lord, and Estâtes of Parliiiment, ntif; aod approve the Acts 
of F&rlumeDt formeclj made sgainst stroDg and idie beggon, vagabonda, and 
Egjptians ; witb thu addition, That etrong beggara sod their children be emplojed 
in commoD [i.t. public] worke ; and their service, mentioned in the Act of Parlia- 
meat in the ;ear of Crod one thousand âve hundred and BeTenty-niDe yeais, to be 
promgated during their whole life : Aad in place of MTeral commisaion in land- 
waid to be graDl«d b; the King, for exécution of tbe said Act, the pover thereof 
to be grnDtf d to the particulur Eirk-Session." 

Eeferring to this Act, Mr. Walter Simson, in bis EiMory of the 
Gypsies} says : " £y the above and subséquent etatutes, in tbe re^ 
of James vi., ' coal and salt-masters might apprehend and put to 
labour ail vagabonds and sturdy beggars.' The truth is, thèse kid- 
napped iudividuala aud their children were made slaves of to thèse 
masters. The colliera were emancipated only within thèse fifty 
years. It bas been stated to me that some of the colliers in the 
Lotbians are of Gypsy extraction." That ail of tbem were so is 
not aeeerted, nor ia it probable.* 

The dévolution of secular power to the inferior church courts 
or " kirk-sessions," is a notable feature of this Act ; althougb it waa 
really only an enlargement of a clause in the Act of 1592, which 
authorised the " Ministère, Deacons, and Eldera," to sélect deputy- 
sheriffa from among the local justices of the peace and commis- 
sioners, who would thereby hâve autbority to enforce tbe Act. Thèse 

1 Page 111 n. 

" The «nomalonii position of thoBe Scottish serfs of the eight«eDth centary aroiuod the 
IndignatiOD of Hogb Miller, whofo lemarks are «lao qootad bj Hr. Slnuon {Uiêtort, pp. 
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substitatea weie to be thua elected in the event of tbe proper officiais 
being " found remiss or n^ligent." 

But, of course, the most important anDouncement. in the Âct is 
the déclaration that tbe temporary serfdom to which former atatutea 
had condemned incorrigible "sturdy beggars" and theii children, 
should benceforth be exteuded to a lifelong slavery. Still, although 
the term " slavery" expresses correctly enough the position of thèse 
convicted Gypsies, we should ooly imperfectly grasp the situation if 
we did not also understand that this was at tbe 8ame time an earlier 
form of the sentence of " pénal servitude for life." This is clearly 
illustrated by tbe case of a " thief " named Âlexander Stewart, who 
was condemued to death at Perth in 1701, but whose sentence was 
ftfterwards commuted to " perpétuai servitude." He was thereupon 
"gifted by the justiciars as a perpétuai servant to Sir John Âreskine 
of Alva," in whose service he presumably ended bis days. (See Dr. 
Daniel "Wilson's Prekiatorie Amuds of Scotland.) Thus, a " perpétuai 
servant " of tbose days resembled a well-conducted convict in our 
" Botany Bay " period, who similarly worked for anotber ; and it may 
safely be assumed that this kind of " servitude," of whatever period, 
was generally accepted as préférable to death, and was certainly pré- 
férable to a lifelong imprisonment in " tbe hulks," or " the galleys," 
or in any of the great convict prisons. 

Yet another Âct " anent strong and idle beggars " was passed in 
the yeai 1699 ; and it was followed by a " Eatification " of it in 1600. 
Âtthough tbe Gypsies are not specially named therein, the tenus 
used^ leave no doubt that tbey constituted a portion, if not the chief 
portion, of the class legislated against. 

" An unfortunate hiatus in the preserved séries of volumes contain- 
ing tbe original Minutes of the main proceedings of the [Privy] 
Oouncil," prevents us from ascertaining the précise tenus of an Âct 
of that body " made in tbe month of June, or thereby, in the year of 
God 1603, and Proclamation foUowing thereupon," by which ail wbo 
lived the life of Gypsies* were given the alternative of baoishment 
or death. But as an Âct of Parliameut, ratifying this Privy Oouncil 
edict, was passed in 1609, the terma of the enactment of 1603 will 
be seen in this subséquent Aot which conârms it 

The Gypsies, however, neither chose tbe oae alternative nor the 
other, but continued to defy tbe law in the same fashion as formerly. 

1 '■ Btrong kdA Mie beggart, being fot tbs moet part thievea, bsrd*, >Ltid coimlwfeit 
Ununen [rogucs], Uiing moet iuwlentlf and nugodlï," «te 

* For It ia sTidont otn oogfat uot to read Iit«rxii^ the dcdaratioD that ail thoM who "an 
called, known, repDted, and hetd as EgfpKani" came wlthin the meaning oT tha Aet 
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Such a euccession of adverse laws could not, of course, fail to affect 
them to some extent; but, as before, tbey are found inoidentally 
named, as in sucb cases as tbe "Lady Foulis" référence of 1577, and 
tbe Lasswade quarrel of 1598, iu circumstances which seem to deuote 
that altbougb eveiy " E^ptian " waa under tbe ban of tbe law, jet 
that did not very greatly afTect bis datly life, or tbreaten to eut sbort 
bis existence altogetber. 

Nevertbeless, tbe last quarter of tbe sixteenth, and tbe first 
quarter of tbe seventeentb century is a period more adverse to tbe 
Gypsies, by reason of its stem and continuons antt-Oypsy l^islation, 
tban any period before or since. Ând tbis seems in a great measure 
due to tbe pei'sooal influence of James tl of Scotland (now attaining 
tbe zénith of bis power as James l. of Great Britain and Ireland >) ; 
a monarcb wbo, in spite of bis pedantry and other faults, tborougbly 
realtsed bis duty of bringing tbe whole United Kingdom into a state 
of order and civilisation. 

Âmong the " heads or titles of Âcts or Decrees " wbich are 
"entered coUectively under date September 1604," in tbe Minute 
Book of Processes, whicb belps to fill in tbe unfortunate blank io tbe 
Privy Council Kegister of 1603-6, is the foUowing: — "Letters: the 
Captan of the Guard against the m^istrattis of Forfar for wrongous 
taking of Hary Fall, ane egiptian, off his band." * No farther infor- 
mation as to tbis incident appears to be obtainable from this source. 

In 1605, two of tbe Commissioners appointed by Eing James to 
înquire into and settle the disorders in tbe " Middle Shires " of 
Great Britain (as the King now designated wbat were formerly the 
Border counties of two antagonistic couutriea), reporteâ to tbe 
Scottish Privy Council that, among other tbings, " tbe Commissioners 
made a proclamation against ' ail vagabouudis tbat had no lauchfull 
Dor certane trade, and speciallie of that sorte calltt Egiptianes, with 
certificatioun that qubaever ressavit tbame within tbair boundis 
(becaufl thaîr bant [resort] wes ordinarlie grit in thèse bousdis'), 
sonld not onlie be tbocht culpable of tbair stouthis [outrages], bot 
farther comptable for qnbatsomever could be provin wanting in ony 

i By t1i« death of his cooain, Qnwn Eliubeth, in 1603, J«mea Vi. ot Scotluid rail beir to 
the Bavereignty ot Englud and Iialuid, and thos anit«d tbe «hôte Britiih Idaudi under 
ona manarchy. 

* RegUter qf the Privy CoHMtl ^ Scolt«md, ta printtd uid pnbliahad in Edinburgh, 
vol. vii. p. 15. 

> Tba Borden of Engluid and Scotland bld for ccntnriee fonned a "debateible" or 
"no-man's land," and parti j for thll reaaon, partir becaose of tba ufe raticat alTorded b]r 
ita nnmerouii " waataa," thta temtor; waa admirably snited at a refoga for people who wera 
bauned by the Uwa of both England and Scotland. 
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of the boundîs adjacent thairto during the tjme of thaîr ressaiV tuid 
xxtiii houriâ befoir the same, and aie lang ' efter thair departonr 
thairfra, by and attour [beyond] the punîâcbment of the tessettoris 
bodyia, and fynning [fining] of thame in thair guidis and geir, accord- 
ing to thair eetate and moyane." * 

It bas been noticed that the Acte of 1592 and 1697 del^ated a 
certain amount of secular power to the minor Cburch Courto, or 
" Eirk-Sessions," in tbe matter of the " Ëgyptians." Thia ia to soine 
extent illuetrated by the following extract from the Becorda of the 
" Preabytery " of Aberdeen — a Court superior to the " Kirk-Seasion " : 

" S8tA April 1608. 

" Tiit quhilk daj, uient ùUtione nùt and ezecnt« against tbe penoai* auder 
wreitUn, Tidelicet, Dauid Grsy, in tbe Lya, Alexander Abirdene, in Brotberfield, 
Alexander Andenone, at Ûte WkUe Mylne of Druni, Alexander Croig in Qubobbis, 
Jonet Gordon, wjf of Dauid B«U, quha being callit, couipeirit tbe taid D»aid 
Gnye, Alexaader Abirdene, and oonfeuit nmplicittr the recept of tbe E^yptiADce 
within tbaÏT bouaaifl, gave tbame bubrie and interteueunent of mut and drink for 
tbair monee ; and tbe presbyterie ordenit the uid Dauid Qray and Âlexander 
Abirdene to pay ilk ane of tbame tua markis monee in penaltie, and to nuJc tbair 
repentance befoir tbe pulpet on tbeir kneis, and tbat on Sondaye cam aacht dayee, 
onder the panes of the censuris of tbe birk. And as for Alexander Andenene, be 
confeatit lykwayei thair recept, and allegit he did. nocbt [notbing] witbout a wai- 
rand and commandement of the Larde and Ladie ef Drum,* qnliilk tbe preabyl«rie 
ordenit him to prodnce in wreitt befmr thame the nixt daj of Uie ezercîae : with 
certificationne, and he anoaumbit, that they «ald décerne in the penaltie and 
repentance aa tbe laid Dauid Graj and Alexander Abirdene." * 

However, althoagh the fine of two marks apiece was a punish> 
ment of a distinctly secular character, it ia évident that the ofTence 
was pTÎmarily one against religion. It does aeem curioua to the 
modem mind that to supply méat and drink to Gypaiea, in retorn 
for money paid down by them, constituted an actual sin, demanding 
repentance and humiliation. But it must be remembered that 
Gypaiea were then regarded aa " witches " (os the same locality shows 
to us some years later '), and that anytbing that tended to encourage 
"witchcraft" was a religious ofifence. 

The month of June 1609 is famous aa the datfi of the Act which 
ratîfied the Frivy Council edict of 1603 ; and upoo it the fature 
Qypsy proaecuttona were baaed. It is as followa : — 

> Sm remukt OD pp. SSO-2, poil. 

* Piivy ConecU lUgitter, tU tupra, p. 713. 

) Alexander Irrine of Dram, and bis wife, Lady MariOD Douglaa, daughtcr of the Earl 
ot Bnchan. 

* SeUetimu /nm Eccittiailieal JUcordii^ Alerdem, 166it-1681 ; Aberdeen (printed for 
the Spaldiogaub), ISM, pp. £00-201. 

* In Jannary 1^1"- ^ ^SP' ^•°^' ^^- -'<""'' *'"'' >■ P- ^^^i "'d vol. ii. p. 30S «. 
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"ACT ANKHT THB EoiPTIANa. 

" Otr SovBRAiaKK LoBD and Estâtes ot ParliAment Ratifies, appronea and per- 
petnallie conGnnei tbe acC of Secreet Coancell made io the moa«th of lune or 
therb^ 1603 fean, and proclamation foUowÎDg ther-rpon : Commanding the vaga- 
bounds, •oroers, and common thiefes comuonlie called Ëgiptians, to passe forth of 
this KiDgdome, aod remaine perpetuallie fortb thetof, aod never M retunie within 
tbe samin, vnder tbe paine of death, and thst the samiu haue force and exécution 
after tbe first day of Angnit oext to corne. Âfter the whilk tyme if aey of the 
aùds vagabounds, calted Egiptians, als vell wemen as men, sbal be found within 
this Kingdotue ot an; part thereof ; ' It shall be lesome tA ail bis Mtgesties good 
■ubjecte, or any ane of them, to cause take, apprehend, imprison, and exécute ta 
deatb tbe saids Efpptitms, either men or wemen, as commoo, notoiioua and cod- 
demned tbeifea, bj ane asayse ouel; to be tryed, that they are called, knawn, reput 
and bslden Egiptians. la tbe whilk cause, wbasoever of the aasjae happine to 
clenge [exculpate] any of the foresaids persons, Egiptians pannelhd [acciued^ aa 
said is, shall be persewed, handled and censured as committers of «ilfull error. 
And whasoevér ahall at any tyme thenfter reaet, rcceaue, supplie or intertein any 
of tbe saida Egiptians, eitber men or wemen, sbaJI tyne [lose] tbeir escb«at, aod be 
warded at the Judges wilL And that the Schirefs and M^isttata in whaia bonnds 
tbey shall publictlie and avowedlie resort and remaine, be called before tbe Lorda 
of bis Heighnes Secreet Councell, and aevearlie censured and punisbed for tbeir 
négligence in exécution of this act. Discbarging ail letters, protections and war- 
rante whatsomever purchsssed by tbe saids Egiptians or any of them from bis 
Majeatie or Lords of Secreet Councell, for their remoining within tbia Bealme as 
surreptitiouslie and deceatfullie obteined by tbeir kuawledge. Annulling also ail 
warrants purchoaed or beTeaft«r to be purchosed by an; subject of «hateomever 
ranke withia this Kingdome for their resat, interteining or doing any manner of 
favour to tbe sùds Egiptians at any tyme aft«r the siùd first day of August next 
to corne for now and erer." 

An incident of this same year (1609), which indeed was occa- 
sioned by the Act itself, shows us clearly that the autipathy to the 
GypBiea was not due to their race but to their kabit o/life, and that 
it waa open at any time for a Gypsy to cease from " being a Gypsy," 
and to become a loyal and law-abiding subject. The individual 
who exemplifîes this was a certain Moaea Faw, who after the passing 
of this severe anti-Egyptian Act appealed to the Privy Council, 
claiming exemptioa therefrom. The incident is tbus summarised 
in the priuted Segister of the Privy Goimcil * : — 

"Supplication by Moeie Faw, aa follows;— He is informed that in the last 
Parliamont an Act waa paased ordaiuing Egyptians to leave this realm within a 
certain time under pain of death, witb power h> any of the lièges to apprehend and 
alay ail Egyptians after tbe day foresaid. Now, though the said Act waa ' moat 
lAuchfullie and wortbelie set doun aganis thèse infauona theris and lymmaria who 
ondir the counterfute name of Egiptianis commitis sa mouy vilûnyis in the 
cnntrey,' petitioner ' is sure tbat the Eetaitis of Parliament had nevir ony pnrpràa 
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or intentioun thftt the aùd Acl aould teauiTe executioim aganu honneat, lanchfull, 
and trew penonia ' ; uid, u he himBelf ' dîsdaDia and detoatis tbe therùhe forme 
of doing of that infamous Bocietie,' and haa withdrairD himielf Koà hia wife and 
children from them, and as 'his birth, educationn, and reaidence hea bene in thia 
kin^dome, quhair, gif it tnicht pleaae God, he wald fana Hp«ud the reat of bia dajia 
ÎD the eatate and cooditioun of a quiet, modeet, trew, and humble anl^ject,' and as 
he haa found caution [surety ] ïn /lOOV to obey the la<n, appear before the Coun(»l 
sa ofteo aa he may be reqnired od ten daja' waroinf;, aod not reaet or hâve dealioga, 
or allow hia family to bave dealinga, with the Egyptiana, he hnmbly praja that he 
maj he allowed to remain in thia country. The Lorda, finding hia prayer leaaoD- 
able, Bccept the caution offered, and grant ihe raquired licence." 

The pereou who thua became security for " Mosie Faw " was a 
lauded gentleman of the east of Scotland, David Liodsay of 
Quarrelhill ; and the head of the Liadsay fatnily, David, Earl of 
Crawfurd, became " surety in relief," ' 

Id spite, however, of ail thèse solemn protestations, it is évident 
that this Mosea Faw waa an irreclaimable Gypsy. For, although it 
waa only in November 1609 that he had given bis bond for good 
behaviour, we find tbe foltowing item among tbe memoranda for the 
month of April 1611 in the Minute Book of Processes: "Procès; 
[King's] Âdvocatt against Messie Faw for hanting with Egiptians." ' 
And to what extent be had " disdained tbe thievisb form of doing of 
that infamoua society " may be seen from tbe statemeuts made at a 
meeting of the Privy Council two mocths later. 

At itâ session held at Ëdinburgh on 27tb June 1611, tbe Privy 
Council granted a commission to the Selkirkshire justices against 
"Moaie Faw " and his companions. Tbis is tbe summarised statement 
in the printed volume of tbe Eegister.' 

"Moaie Faw and a number more of the ' couoterfoote lymmaria callit the 
Egiptîanis' bariDg, for fear of paniahment for their thieriah doinga, retired to tbe 
ehire of Selkirk, where they Dot only oorarait reîfa [robberiea] and other TiHaniea, 
but eveo attack the lièges with bahuts and piatoleta when oppoaed, and there 
being encouragement to them to continue in their wickednesa 'in respect of the 
oTCTsicht qnhilk thay baif of the judgos and magiatratia of tbe cnntrey,' who pré- 
tend want of wanaat in excuse for not apprebending them, commiasion, aubacribed 
as above,* is given to the Justices of Feaoe within the SMd ahiie ta oonrocftte the 
lièges in arma for apprehending and keeping them in ward till they are tried by an 
asaiie and punished with death." 

That tbe instructions coatained in this commission were very 
speedily and effectually carried ont is certain. For, on Slst July 

I op. cU. p. 713. "The banil [bond] regîatereil by Mr. David Prymroi», sdvocate, i» 
Bubscribed at tbe Csonoogait, lltli NoTember, befcTB WilIUin Lyoua, Aleiaadar Undasy, 
and Gilbert Bynd, serritors to the soid Earl, and Aleiander Wylie, servitor to Jamu Pryin- 
rois, clerb of ConnciL" 

" Priv^ CirutKii RtgUtrr, Tol. il. p. 171. 

> Op. CTt. p. 20S. 

* That il, by theae Privy Councillon ■■ the Chaocellor, CaBullia, Lyslythgow, Lothiaue, 
Blantyit, Balfour, and Alexaniler Uay." 
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1611, "Moyses Fa, Dauid Fa,Bobert Fa, and Johnne o/ùuWillie Fa, 
%iptiBn3," were brought to trial at Edinbutgh "for abyding and 
remaining witbin this kingdome, they being Egiptiania; oontrairibe 
teanour of the Âctis of Parliament" The indictment agaiost tbem 
begins by reciting the Act of 1609, and prooeeds to say : " Neverthe- 
less, ye and each one of you being vagabonds, soroera, common 
thieves, repute, called, and held [as] Egyptians" bave "remained 
within this kingdom, in contempt of the said Âct of Parliament, and 
are notoriously known to be Egyptians, and 80 reputed and held. 
And tberfore ye and each one of you ought to be demauît to the 
death, and suffer the pains therof." There ia hère uo distinction 
between Moses and the other Fhws; and ail are alike notoriouB 
vagabonds, thieves, and Gypsies. 

In hia defence Moses Faw produced the licence granted to him by 
thePrivy Councilin 1609; whichwasacceptedby tbeXing'sAdvocate, 
" tn quantum." The Xing's Advocate goes on to allège that the condi- 
tions specified in the licence weie " in no wise kept " by the accused ; 
whose surety ' had failed to appear before the Council, and, having 
also failed to pay the penalty of a thousand pounds, had been deolared 
an outlaw. And therefore, on account of the noo-payment of the 
penalty, " as also in respect that the conditions specified in the licence 
are not kept, the said Moses Faw bas fallen under the danger of the 
said Act of Parliament, and tbe pain of deatb inflicted apon him." 
The Advocate further déclares "the rémanent persones, his complices," 
as equally guilty of death, in terma of the Act, " and proteste for 
Wilful Error against the Assize, if they acquit, according to the said 
Act." He produces also the Act of Council against Moses Faw's 
surety, making him an outlaw, and he repeats the déposition of a 
certain " James Ballacbe," " testifyiug the said Moses being in Com- 
pany and Society witb the Egyptians, and of his giving bond to the 
said James, for redressing of divers tbefts." 

The Assize unanimously pronounced ail of the accused to be 
" notoriously known to be I^ptiana, at the least so reputed and 
held"; and they were accotdingly aenteuced "to be taken to the 
Bui^hmuir of Edinburgh, and there to be hanged till they were 
dead : And ail their moveable goods and gear pertainii^ to them to 
be escheated and brought in to car Sovreign Lord's use." ' 

' Tbe EbH of CrkwfOrd, wha wu " soratj in relief" wu fairnself at one time outlawed for 
bis imurrection. with olher Citholic coblea ([luDtly and Eirol), îd 15S8 ; ODd hU duncter 
vu altogetbar removed from that of > peaceable «ubject. The ■ctnal inntj, Hr. Liodnjr, 
was avideDtlf s odat of the hoiue of Crawford. 

■ For the aboTe account, eee Pitcaim'a Ottnûuii Triait, iii. SQl-3; 
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From tbe statement made by an eminest lawyer of the latter 
part of tbe same century,' it would appear that thia seutence w&s 
caEiied into effect on the same day. 

Thifl year was an unfortunate one for tlie Faw faroily. For we 
find that on 27tb September 1611, hardly two months after the doom 
pronoanced against Moses Faw and his friends, the Privy Council 
granted a commission of justiciary against " Captain " Harry Faw 
and other Gypsiea. The statement in the printed Register* is as 
folio W8 : — 

" The ' connterfoote thevia ' called tha Egypliuis, haring been by dÏTsne Acts 
ordtÛDed to depiirt thU realm under pain of death, but, altbough tbe term of theîi 
departure is now long piist, Captain Harie Faw, James Faw, bis loo, and a number 
of vagabonds, men and wornen, ' fulslie calliog thamaelffis Egjptianis,' still remain- 
ing in (bis realm, wanderiog through ail parts tbeieof at their pleasare, and com- 
mitting reifs and otber ' iasolencjis ' on good HubjecU, and 'abuùog the simple 
ones witb telling of dreames and fortounia, and utheris îrAey'ia nairjae Bofferable 
in a Christeane corn mou owele,' commission under the signet, anbscribed b; the 
Ghancellor, Glencarne, Lotheane, Glasgow, Blantyre, aod Lord S«one,' is given to 
Sir Jamea Etskin to apprebend tbe said EgTptions, put them lo tbe knowledge of 
an BSiize, and minisler justice on tbem confonn to tbe laws." 

This "Captain Harry Faw" is probably the same person as 
" Hary Fall, ane egiptian," casually noticed as having been " wrong- 
oiïsly taken" by the magistrales of Forfar in 1603 or 1604. The 
naue " Henry " was evidently long borne by représentatives of one 
lîne of tbe Faw, or Fall, desceut ; ae we read that, in the beginning 
of the eigbteeath century, there was a noted Gypsy of tbe south of 
Scotland known as " Henry Faa." ' 

Tbis " CommisBioQ of Justiciary " was only one of several indica- 
tions that tbis year was one of renewed aetivity in tbe anti-Gypay 
crusade. To euforce stiU furtber the powers previously granted, the 
Privy Council had, on 25th July 1611, included tbe following among 
tbeir " Ëegulatious conceming tbe Constables " : — 

"Conslablis sali stay and arreist ail ragabundia, etuidie beggaris, and Egip- 
tianii, and carye thame befoir tiie nixt Commiasionaris of Peaoe, wbo «ail tak 
ordonr for their committing or punisbement accotding to tbe statiiU of Par- 
liament." * 

The Justices of Peace were at the same time directed to " put to 

' 3ir George Hackeniie : Laici and Caabrnu, etc., Edinburgh, 1678, p. 313. Bf ■ slip 
of the p«n this wriUr styles tbe Ofpsy " Hoses Shaie" ; but this ma; be accoonted for by 
the fsct that he lud ected as King*! Advoctte in the prosecDtion and conviction of four 
Onwy Shaus in the beginning of the year when fais Lmut and CuêUtni* was pubtished. 

' Vol. ix. p. 256. 

* A writer of 1774 observes ;— "I am most credibly informed that [he] was received, and 
aie at the tables of people in pnblic office, and that men of considérable fortune paid hini a 
gratuit;, called blackmail, in order to bave their goods protected from thievea." (Simson's 
Bûtory, p. 237 ; quoted from Buddiman't WetIUi/ Moffatiiu, 4th Angust 1774.) 

* Privj/ Council Rxgàter, vol. ix. p, 226. 
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due and full exécution" the Âcts of Parliament "f^ainst mosterfal 
beggars and vagabonds, solitary and idle men and women Inrldng iri 
alehonaes, tîed to no cettain service, designed, reputed, and held as 
vi^bonds." Tbeir attention is also drawn to the existence of 
" snndry unnecessary alebousea in the countiy, which are the receipt 
of sundry masterless men and rebele at the hom [i.e. outlawed], and 
otber persons guilty of divers crimes, and are the obiefest occasion 
of the stouths, reifs, and pickeiy [robberies and tbefts] committed, 
sa well in the day as nigbt, upon his Majesty's good subjects travel- 
ling in the country"; and the justices are autborised to "take 
order" with snch bouses. (To such "unnecessary alehouses" as 
thèse belonged the " Mumps Ha " described by Sir Walter Scott in 
Guy Mannering, and the "tinkler bowffs" mentioned in the pt^es of 
Siœson.) 

Thèse "Articles and Instructions" were subsequently ratified 
(28th June 1617), by an Act "Anent the Justices for keeping the 
Eings Majesty's Peace, and their Constables." ^ The section (vie.) 
of this Act, which repeats the above-quoted directions to Justices 
with regard to " solitary and idle men and women lurking in ale- 
houses," who were " reputed and held as vagabonds," adds this clause : 
" and against those persons who are commonly called i^ptiana." 
Tliîs clause, apparently omitted as unnecessary in the instructions of 
1611, left the Gypsies no possible pretext for clatming exemption. 
Kevertbeless, what bas been previously said as to the important 
fact that the Gypsy li/e and not the Gypsy race was what the law 
abhorred, receîves a fresh illustration from the considération of this 
particular détail Because, Gypsies themadves were frequently 
chosen as constables.^ Thus, véritable Gypsies might be town- 
minstrels, executioners, and constables, eind, instead of being under 
the ban of the law, help ratber to enforce it. Moreover, besides 
thèse spécial appointments, it waa at ail times open to Qypsies to 
abandon their idle and wandering ways, and to settle down in s 
certain place, in some autborised mode of life. 

On the otber band, any person might corne perilously near being 
pronounced a "Gypsy," simply by associating with recognised 
Gypsies. For example, among the Gypsy incidents of the fiist 
décade of the seventeenth century is the trial of " Ëlizabeth Warrok, 
dochter of . . . Warrok, in the Potterrow,"* which took place on 

1 And >Im> b; 4a Act of 1361. > Sjduod'b Bittory, pp. 813 md. 348. 

1 A Street in EtUnbnrgli, then ontside the city wtlla. Tbe nune "Pott«T-row" la 
BuggMtJTB 1 for potten, or " mnggen," and tinIcUn, /nuu, uid GyptUt, were once almoat 
■ynonrnioui tcrms. 
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30th November 1810. Thîs woman waa not ODly charged with 
beÎDg " ane cowmoiie ressetter of Thift," and as having taken active 
part in a specified act of tbeft, but olso with beiiig "ane cowmone 
Vagabund and foUower of the Gipaeis, and taking pairt witb thame 
in ail thair tliiftia and jnglareis this ten yeir bygane, contrair tbe 
Âctia of Parliament." She was " convicted of the said crimes," and 
sentenced to be scourged through Edinburgb and banistied tliere- 
from, and never after to be found witbin four miles of the city, under 
tbe pain of death by drowning, " without furtber doom or law to be 
held or pronounced against her." ^ 

It will be noticed that this woman was only charged with being 
a " follower " and accomplice of Gypsies, and not as herself a Gypsy 
{i.e. a nomadic Gypsy). If such a chaige could hâve been proved 
against her, the sentence would hâve been death, without any réser- 
vation, according to the terms of the Âct of Parliament of 1609. 

The trial of a party of Faws at the SherifT-Court held at Scallo- 
way. Shetland, on 22d Âugust 1612, has already been noticed in our 
pages.' They are described as "Johiie Faw, elder, callit mekill 
Johne Faw, Jobne Faw younger, calit littill Jobne Faw, Eatherin 
Faw, spous to nmquhilt [i.e. the late] Murdo Brown, Agnes Faw, 
sister to the said Lltill Johne." 

The sin of " resetting " (that is, of hatbourïng or giving " receipt " 
to) the Gypsies, was specially struck at in the Âct of 1609, as it had 
been by the Comniissioners appoiiited to regulate the Borders of 
England and Scotland in 1605. The following extract ftom Mr. 
Simson's pages states the luatter clearly and concisely : — 

"On the 14th Jal; 1616, the Sheiîff of Forfar is eeveretj réprimandée! for 
delaying to exécute some Gipaïes, wbo bod been token ifitbin hia jurisdiction, and 
foT troubliog the csuacll with pétitions in their bebalf. In November following 
uppeus a procUmation againat Egyptiana aad theii resetters. In December 1S19, 
ve Gnd another proclamation aguinst reeettera of tbem ; in April 1620, auother 
proclamation of tjie Bame kind, and in July 1620, a commission against reBetlers, 
ail with very sevare penoltiee. The nature of thèse acis will be better underalood 
from the following extract from that of the 4th July 1616, vhich alao rerj well 
eiplaina the wa; in which the Gipaiés contrired to maintain their footing in the 
country, in défiance of ail the efforts of the législature to extirpate tbeni. ' It is 
of trutb that the thieves and Iimnurg (scoundrels) aforeaaid, hating for aome short 
apace after tbe said Act o( Parliament ( 1609) . . . diaperaed thernselvea in certain 
secret and obscure places of the countrj . . . they were not known ta wander 
abroad in troops and companiea, according to their accustomed manner, yet, 
shortly thereafter, finding thut tbe said Act of Parliament waa neglected, and that 
no enquiry . . . was made for theni, they begao to take new breath snd connige, 
and . . . unité tbemselTei in infunous companies and societies, under . . . com- 
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mânden, and continnoUj niiM then hâve temaîned widiin the oonnti;, committiiig 
tm well open and ftTOwed ritffit (K>bberi«a) in ail parti, . . . mnrdeis, . . . pleine 
a<»Uhe (oommon theft), and pickery, where they auy not be maitered ; and thej 
do shamefiilly and mischievousljr abuu the simple and ignorant people, by telling 
fortunes, and naing charma, and a namber of juggling trick* and bdieties, nnwortbjr 
U) be beard of in a conntrj «abject to religion, kir, and jiutice ; and the; are 
SQcouraged to remain within the coontrf, and to continne in their thieviab and 
jnggling triclcB and fabeties, not onljr throagh defoult of the exécution of the laîd 
Act of ParlUment, but, wbat ia woth, that great nambe» of hi« majeety'B subjecta, 
of whom Mme oatvardly prétend to be famooi and unapotted gentlemen, bave 
given and gÎTe open and avowed protection, NBet,'TOpplf and mainhùnance, apon 
their grounds and lands, to the said Tagabonda, tomert, and condemned thievea 
and limmen, and auffer tbem to remain days, weeka, and montha togetber there- 
upon, without contronlment, and with connirance and orenight,' etc. ' So they 
do leave a foui, inhmous, and ignominioas spot upon them, thetr honaes, and 
poaterity, that tha; are patrons to thioTcs and limmen, et«.' " > 

Those Oypsies for befrîending whom the Sheriff of Forfar was 
" aeverely reprimanded " in July 1616 were very likely the band of 
John Faw, who also brongbt trouble upon a landed gentleman of 
that neighbourhood in the previous year. For, on 26th January 
1616, a certain Mr. William Auchterlony of Cairny vas "dilaitit" 
before the Juatice-Depute at Edinburgb " for contravening the Âctis 
of Parliament in resetting of Egiptianis; speciallie of Johnne Fall, 
ane notorious Fgiptian and Chiftane of that vnhappie soirt of peopla" 
A neighboar of the accused, Mr. David Lindsay of Balgavies, 
appeared as his représentative, and explained that bis principal was 
" lyand bedfast and deidlie seik, nocbt habill to tmvell to keip thia 
dyet" The laird of Balgavies therefore became surety for the due 
appearance of tbe accused, on the occasion of the next circuit of the 
Lord Justice in that part of the country.* But tbis was rendered 
unnecessary by " a remission under the privy seal, granted to William 
Auchterlony of Cayrine [Cairny], for resetting of John Faw and bis 
followers," which was granted to him in the very next month. To 
this statemeut Mr. James Simson adds the following iiiteresting 
note : — ' 

" Tbe natnre of tbis ciime in Scotch lan ia fullj explained in tbe following 
extract from tbe original, which also appears curioua in other reapecta. The 
pardon is granted ' pro réception», anpportatione, et detentione Bnpra terras suoa 
de Belmadie, et infra eiua habitationis doinum, aliaq. edifîcîa eiiudem, JoannU 
Fall, £thMjni, lit [i.e. in common speech] Bgiplian, eiosq. uioris, puerorum, ser- 
vorum et aseocUtonim ; Necnon pro ministrando ipeia cîbum, potum, pecunias, 
bospiciura, aliaq. necessaria, quocunq. tempore vel occaaioue prétérits, contia acta 

' SiniBon'» SUtory of Ihe Oiptia, pp. 113-14. Tho sboTe eslract is Itself Uken from 
BladoBooiPt Uagaàru for 1817 ; " the conductor of which," says Mr. Siroson, " wMma to 
hira bcen careful in eumining ths public records for the Uuoumctiti quoted by him, hsvÎDg 
b«a guided in hii researchea, 1 believe, by Sir WalMr Scott" 

1 I^tcairn'i Crmiiuil TriaU, iii. 807-8. * HUlnry, p. 113. 
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nostri Pulùmenti Tel aecreti ooncilii, vel oootn qnectuiq. legei, «lia uta, sut oon- 
■UlutioDes. huiiu nouri cegnî ScotiM in contrarium focta. — BegûL Secieti Sigilli, 
ToL Ixzxiii. foL 8B1, Blaekwoodfi Magatine." 

Ât Elgin, also, on the 6bli of May 1620, an officiai of the Duke of 
Lennoz, " by vertue of œy patent, given by the Coonaell, to graot 
remistionns to ail guilty persouns who bave reaet tbe Egyptians," 
granted such a temiasion to another landed gentleman, Alezander 
Gordon of Sidray.* 

Theyear 1616 ta marked by the trial of four Gypsies; recorded 
tbns in the pages of Pitcairn (iil 397) : — 

" JoL 19. — JoHNNB Faa, EgiptUne ; J»m«a Faa, his Mne ; MoysM Bùliîe, 
Egiptiane ; aod Hélène Broao, «pous to WilliAine Bailxie, Bgiptiaoe. 

"Dilùtit of contnveDing of tbe Act ef Parliament, mud in ftimo 1609 yeirû, 
ÎD thair oontemptaous repairiag to thîs cantrie, being repute and haldin to be 
Bgiptianie, and abiding thairintill, nocbtirit^tuidiiig thairof, Sec, tïi, 

DiTTAT agaiiut Johnnt Faa, de, 

FoRULinKiLL AS, be Act of Parliament, haldîn at Edinbnrgh, Tpene the xxiiij 
day of Juoij, l"^ Vj° and Djne zeirie, it ia eipreulie prorydit, Btatnta, and oïdanit, 
that ail Vagabuadie, Soimem, and cowinone ThevU, cowmonlie callît ËaiPTiANis, 
Bonld depejrt fnrth of the kingdome, and remane perpetuallie fuith thairof ; and 
nerir to buf retnruet agane within the samjn, nor be fund thairintill, eftii the Srat 
daj of August thairefttr, in the foiraaid zeir of God I>° Vj" and nyne Eeim, mder 
the pane of deid ; and that it sould be lieeum to ail his Maieateia guid eubieclia, 
or onj ane of thume, to caus tak, npptebend, imprigsone, and exécute to death, ail 
maner of Egiptiania, alBweill men aa wemen, aa cowmoun, notorious, and con- 
dampned TheTia ; onlj to be trjit be ane Absjbs that thai ar callit, knawiu, repute, 
and baldin Egiptiania ; Aa the laid Act of Parliament at lenth proportia. Nocht- 
THELBS, it is of renitie, that tbe foirsaidia peraonea, being Egiptianis, «ua callit, 
knawin, repute, and haldin, in conteiiipt of the aaid Law and Act of Parliaracnl, 
ai Vagabundis, hee lurbit and remauit within this kingdome, een the making and 
publicatioUD of the uûd Act, and nawBfia hca paat awaf fuith thairof: At tbe 
ïetot, agania the tennour of the said Act, hes, sen the aaid fitat da; of Auguat^ 1609 
teiria, repairit within thia cuntrie, and ar tane and apprehendit aa Vagabundis, 
and maiatorlra lymmeria and tbevia, reput and haldin, knawin and callit to be 
Egipciania ; qnhairin thay and ilk ane of thame bea contrevenit the tenuoor of the 
aaid Act of Poiliaraenl and iocurrit tbe pauea and pvneacbment mentionet 
thairintill ; quhilk aucht and aonld be tofllctit Tpone thème, vith ail rigonr, to 
the example of vtheria of thair race and rnhappie Companie to eachew the l;k 
hetrefùr. 

Pbrsewer, Sir Williame Oliphant, koyt. Prblocutor in defence, Mr. Thomas 
Wilsoun, Aduocat. 

It in allegit be the pannell [tbe acciiaed] and thair prelocutour, that tbe Oittay 
ia nawajb relevant to paa to ane Aasjae, in respect it is nocht subaumet thairintill, 
that the personea dllaitit waa within the cuntrie, the tjme of the making and the 
pnblicatioun of the aaid Act of Parliament, quhilk ia the gmnd oC thia peraute ; 
nather yit is the pannell tane and apprehendit for ony Thift, Soiming, of Oppree- 
aioun, nor accuset thaiffoir : Off ail quhilkis crymea, thay ar willing to byde ane 
tiyell : And tbiûrfoir, the Dittay, aa it ia aet doun agania the pannell, cao nocht 

I Sasial Life in Former Day, 2d S«Hea, by Oaptain Dunbv, ]8W, p. 126. 
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pM to ane Autn. — It ia tuiinerit be my lord Aduocat, tbat tbe allegeAnce auoht 
to be repelUt, in respect of the Dîttay uid Act of ParliameoL 

"The JuBtice RepellU tbe (dlegeance ; waà Oïdtuiit the paDoell to pas to ane 
ABflyBc 

" ViBDi(?T. The Atsyse, be tb« mouth of Thomu Creichtonn, mercbeand in 
Bdinboi)^ cbanceUer, fond [found], pnnmieet, and dedairit tbe uidia JoAniw Faa, 
Jamtt Faa, hia sone, Moyttt Bailtit and Hâent £roun, ail VagabuDdia, and 
repnte and baldin to be ^ptianis, to be fjlet [filed, or recorded] culpable, and 
oonvict of oonttavenÎDg the tennonr of tbe aaid Act of Parlîament. 

" The Justice cootinewit the pro[n]unceatiouD of Dôme vpone tbe personefi foir- 
taidîi, quhill be be ad^yset witb the LordU of Sedeit Counsall ; And ordanit 
thame to be retimût to TÙrd, to Uie Tolbntb of Edinbaigh, in the meyne ^me." 

Tbe resuit of the judge's conférence with the FrÏTy Conncil is 
found in the sentence declared £ve days later ; — 

" Ju/. 24. — Sehtbnck. The Justice, in respect na canljonn [sarety] conld be 
&nd be thame, for thair departoor fnrtb of his Mtùesteis dominionis, uid that thai 
Boald never rétame agaae witbin tbe Bamyn during thsir 1; fty meii, iltc uie of thame 
vnder tbe pane of ane thowseand meikis money ; accoirding to ane Ordinance of 
the Lordia of Secreit Counsall, direct for that effect, vnder tay Lord Chancelleris 
subecriptionn, daitit the xxiiij dajr of Jnlii instant ; be the month of Johnne Dow, 
dempeter of Conrt, Ordanit the Bsidis Johone Faa, James Faa, his sone, Moyses 
Bailzie, and Hélène Broun, Bgiptianis, and sa reput and baldin, tane and appre- 
bendit, to be tane to the Burrow-Mnre of Edinburgfa, and thûr to be Hanoit 
qubill [t.e. until] thaj be deid ; and ail thair moveabill gnidia to be eacheit, &e. 

" Quhilk was pronuncet for Dôme ; and that, conforme to the Ordinance of the 
Lordis of Secieit Counsell, of tbe dait above expremît," 

The fact that, had thoae Gypsies been able to find surety for their 
future abseDce from Scotland, they would hâve been permitted to go 
tree, shows how strong the tendency was, in aome quarters, to deal 
gently witb them. For the mère récognition of them as " Egyptians " 
was itself a sentence of death, accordiog to previous statutes. But, 
in the above instance, tbe mercy of the authorities went still further. 
For tbe Gypsies, after remaining in the prison of Edinburgb for a 
month after the sentence of deatb was pronounced, received a proro- 
gation of that sentence ; and not improbably were set entirely at 
lîberty. Tbis appears from a Prlvy Conncil Minute of Âugust 28, 
1616:— 

" Ahbht that mater of EaipriANia, now ijand in tbe ToibwiA of Edinhurgh, 
thay war only convict for contraveining the Act of Purliament, in not depairtùig 
fhrth of the Kingdome ; and no vther cryroe was Injed to tbair charge, and no 
crjme ia knawin wbairvpone tba; may I>e cballengit. Tht Coumell according to 
His Ma''>" direction, hes gewin Warrand for staying tbe pronouncing of Dôme, till 
His Ma'''" farder plessoui be knawin.'" 

The clemency of tbe Kîng was agaîn displayed in a simîlar case, 
etght years later. The circumetances which occasioned it were thèse. 

< Pilcadni, iil. 3S7, qnoting from " the Deenifliig mss." 
VOL. II.— NO. VI. Di(|iZed3ïCiOOÇlC 
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The parish of Lasswade, and Dotebly the Vale of Boslin, situated 
some six or eight miles to the south-east of £dinbui^h, had been for 
some time a favourite resort of the Gypsies ; some of whom, it will 
be remembered, figured at the bridge of Lasswade in 1598. Whether 
or not it was owing to the fact that the lord of the manor of Roslin 
had once saved a condemned Gypsy from the gallows on the Bui^h 
Muir, it seema beyond question that the Gypsies were accustomed to 
assemble every summer in the " stanks " or marsb-lands of Boslin, 
where they " acted several plays," ' The numbers of the Gypsies in 
the neighbourbood, and the freedom they eujoyed, formed tbe subject 
of a Privy Cooncil enactment of July 15, 1623 : — 

" At the lime noted," «aya Mr. Robert Chambera, in his Dom€*tie Annal* of 
Scotland (toL i. p. 636), "the PriTy Council had tbeir attention called to this 
Fatmos of the ontlawed race. Thej remark that, while the laws enjoined ail 
persODB in suthoritjr ' to exécute to the deid the counterfeit thieves and limmers, 
the Egyptians,' it was Devertheless reported that a ntimber of them were notr 
wilhin the bounds of Soslin, * where they bave a peaoeable receîpt and abode as if 
thej were lawfut anbjecte, committing etowllu and reife io ail parts where thej 
may find the oceasion.' The Council, therefoie, iuued an order to the aheriff of the 
district, who bappened to be Sinclair, jroungei of RosUn, himielf, conunanding him 
'U) pass, aearcb, seek, hunt, foUow and punne the uid ragabond thieves and 
limmers,' and bring them to tbe Tolbooth of Edinbai){h for due punishment." 

That this vas done, and a large capture made of " Faws," men, 
women, and children, is évident from a trial of tbe foUowing Jannary, 
recorded by Pitcaim. On 23d January 1624, eight of tbeir leaders 
were brought to trial; on the following day they were sentenced to 
be hanged at the Burgh Muir (the usual place of execntion); and this 
sentence was carried into efTect before tbe 29tb of tbe month. Thèse 
eight Gypsies are thus styled in the indictment : — 

"Capitakk Johhme Paa, Robert Faa, Samuell Faa, Johnne Faa yonnger, 
Andro Faa, Williame Faa, Robert Bronn, Oawin Trotter, ail Egiptianis, Vaga- 
boundis, and commeun TheTis, &c." 



On the 29th of January, tbeir widows and children were also 
" dilaitit " before the court for the same offence of being " Egyptiana." 
They are described in the following terms : — 

" Hblbmx Faa, the lelict of Traq'* [t.«. the late, or deceased] Capitaue Jobone 
Fna ; Lucrèce Faa, apous to James Broun ; ËIspeth Faa, brether-dochter [nièce] 
to the Capitane ; Katharene Faa, relict of Tmqi^ Ëduard Faa ; Meriore Faa, spous 
to James Faa ; Jeane Faa, the relict of rmq'° Andro Faa ; Hélène ¥aa, the relict 
of Tinqi* Robert Campbell ; Margaret Faa, dochter to vmq" Eduard Faa ; Issobell 
Faa, the relict of Tmqi> Robert Broun ; Margaret Valiantjue, relict of Johnne 
Witsoun ; Elapeth Faa, dochter to vmq'* Henrie Faa. . . . Alexander Faa, sone to 
Eduard Faa, Johnne Faa and Fianeie Faa, sones to vraqi* Capitane Johnne Faa, 
and Harie Broun, brother to Tmqi' Robert Broun." 



■ See Oyp. Lot» Soc. Jour, ii, 6, p. 808, 

,:.d.yCOOglC 
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Thèse also were found guilty and sentenced to death, but their 
fate was referred to the King's pleasiire, by a lettçr of the Privy 
Council, vritten to the King od the day of their conviction. The 
King took five or six weeks ta think the matter over ; but wben the 
Gondemned Gypsies heard the ténor of his reply, they no doubt 
thonght it worth waîting for. The royal letter, addressed to the 
Scottish Frivy Gouncil, and dated at Hampton Court, I3th March 
1624, is aa folJowa: — 

" We haue vndentood, by your Letter of tlie 20 of JaDuar laat, th&t a nomber 
lit iheae Thievee and coanterfooted Vsgabondis, cominonlie callit EaiFTiAniB, 
beiDg apprehendit be joui directîoun, wai thereftji pnt to a Oriminall tiyell, and 
being lunfullie eonvict«d, that eight of the men wer eiecuted, and tbat tbe rest, 
being aîtber cbildrene and of lesse-s^, and women witb chyld, or gevinj; sucke to 
childiene, Ye haue therfore committed thair peraones to priESane, superceiding tbe 
eiecutione of the Sentence pronnuced agania thame, till jee sbould acquaynte ws, 
Bud know oore fnrther pleaaoure tbairaDent. In vrhiche regaitd, Cheie are to 
certefie to yow, tbat as We atlow well of the course taiken for execnteing of the 
meo, so noir, in colde btoode (thèse children and veemen haueing beene aoe long 
kepte piisoneris), and cheflie in respect of tbat which jee wryte to be the prêtent 
eatoite of mogt part of thèse ireemen, We caa not bot incljne to pittie and com- 
pasaiou af them. Whbrfokb, as We ar willing that their Ijues be spared, soc that 
nather thaine salues, nor sny others of that kjnd may be therby embohlnd to pré- 
sume vpone onr cUmencie, yee sali caos thame act tbem seluee to depairt, with 
thair cbildrene, furth of that our kingdome,* between and such a compétent day aa 
yee shall think fittiog, (ér that effect, to ptescrine ; rndet the payne of death, to 
be inflicl«d (witbout any fotdec process or done) rpooe them, wheiswTer they can 
be apprebendit witbin our said kingdome, efter the said day. Ahd for yonr 
putting tbem to libertie (nocbtwitbstanding the Sentence prononced against them), 
vpone condition foirsaid, thèse sbalbe Tnt« yow a Warrant suffident," etc. * 

The year 1636 furnishes us with the following item : — 

"Apdd Ed>., 10 Novembris, 1636. Forsambikle as Sir Authurk DocoLAfl 
of Quhittinghanie baTsing latelie tane and apprebendit some of tbe vagabound and 
counterfut theivea and limmais, callit Eotftianis, be presentit and delyrerit 
thame to the Shereff-principall of the shirefdome of Edinbuigbe, witbin the con- 
stabularie of Hadington, quhair tbey hâve remained this nionth, or tbaiiby ; and 
qubuns, tbe heepiog of tlûme longer witbin the said Tolboitb, is troublesome and 
burdenable to Un toun of Hadingion, and fosters tbe saids theÎTes in ane opinion 
pf impunitie, to the incourageing of the rest of that infamous byke^ of lawleas 
limmars to continovr in their theÏTisb trade : Thaikfoir, the Lordt of Secret 
Coitiitell ORDAKS the Shireff of Badinton or his députa to pronunce Doomb and 
Sbktkkcb of Dbatm aganis so manie counterfoot Theires as bt men, and sganis so 
manie of the «eomen as wanta children, Ordahiso the men to be Hamoit, and tbe 
weomen to be t>aonNED : and that suche of the weomeo as hes children to be 



> It may be noticed that, the laws or bis twa kingdaiDB being dûttinct and separate, tbis 
letter of tbu King's only applied to Bcotland. Tbus, the raleased FawB had simply la erosa 
the Border into Northumberlancl, and thers resuDie their former life ; with tbiH (draataige, 
that, Bofarna English laws were coneerned, they had a " clean record " to begin with. Thia, 
it is ver; probable, -nui the course they ulopted. 

* For this Letter, snd tbe trial af thèse Oypaiea, aee Pitcaim, ilL SS9.02: 
» "Usuallyappliedto dénote ahive or neatofwaipa, wild bee», or hometa." 
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ScouROtT throw the bu^ of HadintOD uid Bsuht ih thx cbiskk:' And 
Ord»DU and oommandu the PraTcst and Bullies of Hadintoa to caiM thU dooms 
be exécute Tpon tbe ludia persons accoidinglie." 

Ânaong certain "articles acd desires" laid before the Scottisb 
Parliament by tbe Commissioners of the Cburch of Scotland in 1641, 
the teiith in number states that — 

" It b bambly deeired that order ma; be Ukea with Btnrdy befigan, Bg^ptitu», 
ftnd mgabondB, and a solid conne be laid down for remoTiot; the horrible Tilknies 
commilted bj aucb perooiu in ail time coming." ' 

ThÏB appeal did not apparently roeet with a responae till 1647, 
-when the following " Answer " is (inter alia) recorded : — 

" Iteu, for tbe orertnre aaent tbe reetraming of idie and sturdf beggara aod 
gypaies, The eetatee [of PariiameDt] ordain tbe procarator of eetate to comider ail 
the Acte of Parliament made to that purpoee, and to report their opinion to tbe 
next seflaîon of Parliament what is fiirther necessaty to be done to make thèse 

Acts effectuai in time coming." * 

The reoorda of tbe burgb of Stirling bave indicated to us,* by the 
entry of a payaient " for ropes to bind the Egyptians," that a capture 
of Gypsies was made there in 1656 ; and the ominous payment which 
follows, " to the hangmaD to go through with them," seems to sbow 
that they were sent to Edinbni^h for trial, and perhaps for exécution. 
Or it may be that they lingered on in tbe gloom of the Edinbuigh 
Tolbootb till tbe following summer, and that tbey formed tbe snbject 
of thèse entries : — ' 

" UpoQ the 10 daj of luoij 1657, ane BgTptiane callit Phaa «es exécute opon 
tbe CastlehiU of Edioburgh for muitbour." 

" 10 Jut; 1667. Sevin Egjptianee, men & iromen, were ecur^^t throw 
Bdinburgh, and banisched thia natioan, witb certificationn gif thaï retumed 
withio tbe same, they sould be exécute Ut the deatb." 

In 1661, "Commission and Instructions" were issued anew to 
justices and constables, by Act of Parliament, with the view of 
arresting Gypsies and other vf^ants. And it is évident from the 
infonnation contributed to our Journal (vol. ii. pp. 60-2) by Mr. 
Groome, that a great many Gypsies must hâve beeu deported to the 
British " plantations " in Virginia, Jamaica, and Barbadoes during 
the second half of the seventeenth century. That they had there to 
undei^ a temporary, if not a " perpétuai " servitude, seems very 
likely ; for the merchants and plantera who applied to the Privy 

1 The oM punishment speciflcd in tbe Act of 1424 againat " beggan and idle men." 

• Pitcairn, iii. 694-5 (qnoted by him from the Privy CotmeU Rtgitter). 

» T\taaiv>ii'» Actatift/uPaTliaBuntto/Scoaand, vol t. (éd. 1870), p. 646 o. 

* Op. cit. ïol. Ti. p. 783 à. » Gyp. Lon Soc. Jour. il. 64. 
■ A'icoU'i Diary, 1650-67 (publisbed by the Banuatync Club), pp. 198 and SOO. 
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Coancil for pennission to t&ke them, did so with the avowed inten- 
tion of nsing them as labourera. To what extent the people of tbose 
places to-day are poasessed of seventeenth-centnry Gypsy blood is 
an intereatîng, tbough perbaps a^ délicate question. 

Tbe year 1671 is notable in Scottish Oypsy annals as the date 
given for the birth of William Marshall, a famous chief of the 
Galloway Gypsies. " For a great period of bis long life he reigned 
witb sovere^ sway over a numerous and powerful gang of Qypsy 
tinkera, who took theit range over Carrick in Ayrsbire, the Carrick 
Mountains, and over tbe stewartry and sbire of Galloway ; and now 
and tben . . . they crossed at Donagbadee, and visited tbe counties 
of Down and Derry," ^ in Ireland. He lived to the patrîarchal âge 
of one hundred and twenty, if tbe alleged date of bis birth be correct. 
The tnost remarkable etatement made regarding him is contained in 
tbe foUowing sentence : — " Ke was présent at the siège of Derry, 
wbere, baving lost bis uncle, who commanded a king's frigate, he 
retnmed home, enlisted into the Dutch service, went to Holland, and 
soon after came back to bis native country." ^ 

Maclaurin (Lord Dr^horn), in speaking "Of Jurors,"' states tbat 
formerly " they were brought ex vicineto, i.e. from tbe ne^hbourhood 
of the place wbere the paunels [tbe accused] dwelt, however distant." 
"In the case of tbe Faas, tried at Edinburgh in 1674, for sorning, 
murder, etc., ten of the jnry were brought from tbat part of the 
country in wbich the crimes had been committed." 

A Tweeddale Gypsy fray of 1677 is thus described by a local 
writer of tbe year 1715 : — * 

"UpoD the first of Octobec 1677, there happencd &t Bomanoo,' in the rery 
apot wbere uow tbe Dovecoat is built, a MemonÀle Polymacb j betwixt two Claniu 
of Qipaiea, the Fawea uid Shawea, wbo bod come from Haddiogtoan Pur, and 
were geing to tbe HAre-stoiiu U meet two other Claons of thoae Rogues, the 
Bailliee and Biowiia, with a résolution to Fight them ; they f«11 ont at Romatmo 
amongst themaelTes, aboat divideiog the Spoyl they had got at Haddington, and 
fought it Manfally ; of the Fawe* were four Brethrea and a Brotfaer's Son ; of tbe 
Shawes, the Father with three Sons, with several Women on both sidoa : Old 
Sandie Faw, a Bold and proper fellow, with hie Wife tben with Child, were botb 
kiU'd Dead npon tbe place, and hia Brotber George ver; dangerotuly Wounded." 

The cbronicler adds — 

> Btaekwood't Magati%e, 1S17. 

» HoB Anittud RegitUr, 1792. Tbe »»rion» acconnt» of thi» intefesUug Oyp^ «lo col- 
iMtad in vol. il. chap. L of Aneieni tmd Mûdtm Brilimi, Loadon, 18S4. 

* ArgtmenU and Dtcitioni : Edinburgh, 1774, p. iivîi, et êii/. 

* Dr. A. Pennecnik, lu his DetcripUon of Ikt Skin of TuietddaU, Bdinbargh, 17IS, pp. 
11, IG. 

* A inggwtiTe and appToprimta naine for a On»y battit. Hie landa of Roniaono belonged 
to * familf bMilag that aumama, wbich liecams exHnct in tha niala Une about tbe beginoing 
of the aixtaaoth centnrj. 
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" Febroaiy 1878. Old Bobiii Sbaw tbe Gipaie, with bia tbree Son», wer« 
hang'â at the Gnaa-Me[T]cat [in Edinbiirgh] for the abovementioDed muider, com- 
mitted M Bomatmo, and Jobn Faw was hang'd the Wednesdftj foUowing for 
another marder." 

From the contemporat; hs. of a celebrated jndge, it appears that 
the Faw8 and Shawa had întended to "chase" the Browns and 
Baillies back into Ireland, whence (it is stated) they had corne. The 
ezecatiou of old Shaw is placed on 6th February, and the second 
execntion on the 13th, wben "one of the Faws, called Bobert [net 
John} Faw, being coovict of having killed one Young, a caird or 
tinker in Aberdene, was also hang'd." ' 

The ttaditioaal story of the elopemeut of a Countess of CassiUIs 
wîth a certain " Johnnie Faw, the Gypsy laddie," is popvdarly placed 
in the first half of the aeventeenth ceatuty. The story is of old 
standing, as is also the ballad which-hae helped to perpetuate it 
But, according to Sir William Fraser, it has no historical basis to 
stand upon. That writer * points out that the Lady CassiUis identi- 
fied as the héroïne of the ballad and taie died greatly r^retted by 
her husband, after twenty-one years of marhed life. Ând he main- 
taina that tbe " great respect and tenderness for the memory of the 
Countess Jane" wbich the Earl evinced, "is quite inconsistent vith 
tbe story of her elopement witb the Gipsy King." It tnight be urged 
that thts is a matter of opinion ; and that, the Gypsy lover and his 
band having been hanged in front of the castle (as tradition atates), 
the escapade may hâve been overlooked and eventually almost for- 
gotten. Or, the correctness of the taie may be questioned only as 
regards the date âxed upon. The tradition is certainly deep-rooted. 
As a ballad it is very widespread, and aa a story it still cliogs to the 
scène of the alleged adventure ; where a ford ' across the River Doon 
bears the name of " the Gypaiea' Steps." But there is apparently no 
historical évidence to bear out the story.* This also is the view 
taken by Professor Child, who, in his English and Scottish Popular 
Bailads (part viî., Boston, 1890), gives eleven différent versions 

1 RittoriaU ifotiaa of ScoOiâh Afatrâ (ptinted for the Buinftt;iia Club), Bdiaburgh, 
ISiS, p. 187. 3aB also the Pnoy Couiwiï Regiiter, and Simson's Biatory, pp. 188-9. 

3 In hù MemoriaU of tht MontgomerUt, Sari* i^f Sgliatim (Ediobu^h, 1359), toL i. 
pp. ix-iii. 

■ Mon probablf s séries o( itepping-stoass, 

* Eveil such B deuil os tbe eiût«Dce or ■ certain pièce of tapeatry commcmorating the 
event (Anderaon'B SôattiMh Jfation, i. S07) receives no confimation at the présent day ; 
aa I Bm aaanred tbat no nucb tapestr; exista in the castle Tefeired to, or in reinembered by 
the rt^preaentatire af the famil;. Curionsty eaoagh, a pièce of tapestr; Tepresentlng an 
Incident in the life of thèse urne Gypsf Faws, but of later date, is stated b; Hr. SimBoD 
(Hiriary, p. 237) ta bave beeo prewrvad in a Fifeshire Camily, of good social poiitloD, with 
whom they had intarmariied. 
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of the bsUad (none of which, however, is that contiibuted by Mr. 
Sampson to the présent volume of oui J(mrnal, p. 85). 

A casual référence in one version of the Faw-Cassillis tradition 
suggests anothet Gypay incident The arrivai of the Gypsy lover at 
the Gountess'a home is thns described : — " One evening as she was 
takii^ her accustomed walk on the battlements of the castle of 
Caasillis, on the left bank of the Doon, she descried a band of Gypsies 
hastily approaching. Such bands were very common at that period, 
but the nnmber and suspicious appearance of this company were 
calculated to create considérable alarm. ... On arriviog at the 
bouse, however, instead of offering violence, they commeneed some 
of their wild strains," and so on with the taie.' This référence to the 
formidable appearance then presented by a band of Gypsies is qnite 
borne out by the many références in the statutes to their predatory 
habits, to the " însolencies " they committed, and to the fact that 
they went armed, and would " even attack the lièges with hagbuts 
and pistolets when opposed." ^ Ând the fears ascribed to the 
Conntess of Cassillis at the sight of the Gypsy band are (whatever 
the truth of that tradition) quite îu agreement witli the following 



"A writer io Blackmood!» Magaànt mentîoDS tiiat the Gipnes, late in the 
seventoenth centnry, broke ioto tbe houH« of PeanJcnik [Mid-Lothian], when th« 
greaUr part of tbe fumilj were at church. Sir John Clerk, the proprietoT, barri- 
caded himaelf in his owa apaitment, where he siistaiiied a sort of aiege — firing from 
the vindows upon the robbers, wbo fired Dpon him in retuTD. One of them, while 
strajing through the bouse in queat of booty, happened to ascend the «tairs of a 
nry nanow turret, but, slipping bis foot, caught bold of tbe rope of the alaxm bell, 
tbe TÎDgiDg of «hich alartled the coDgregation assembled ia the parish church. 
Tbey iostuitly came to the leacue of the laûd, and succeeded, it ia said, in appre- 
hendmg aome of the Gipaiea, wbo were executed. There ia a writt«u account of 
thia daring asiault kept in tbe recorda of tbe iamily." ■ 

Such traditional stories as thèse, which, whether theinselves 
authentic or not, are founded on an actual condition of things, help 
one to realise the necessity for that long succession of anti-Gypsy 
enactments, so often ignored and so fitfuUy enforced. And a very 
partial knowledge of the feuds and jealousies that long animated the 
great nobles of Scotland, enables one to understand that when one 
of thèse exerted his influence to save an accuaed Gypsy from convic- 
tion, or when — in the face of prohibitory laws — he " reaetted " and 
sustained a Gypsy band for weeks, or even months at a time, he was 

■ AndersoD'i ScatlUh Nalian, i, 607, 

' For conârmatioii of this proctice, even is the eighteenth centnrf , tee SimBon's HMory, 
p. 20Sn. 
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really securing for bimself a not uoimpottant bod; of adhérente, for 
occasioDB of private revenge or (as in the case of the Ëarl of Giawtord) 
of treasonable revoit* 

The acknowledged leader of the Baillie tribe in the latter part of 
the aeventeenth century, and until hia death in 1724, was the cele- 
brated " Captain William Baillia" The year 1695 seems the earliest 
dat« obtainable regarding him ; at whicb period, says one writer,' " he 
appears in no very creditable light in the records of the Presbytery 
of Biggar [in the south of Scotland]. On the 9th of June 1695, 
Margaret Shankland, being summoned, compeared before that révérend 
court, and judicially confessed the crime of adultery with William 
Baillie, the Gipsy." He is elsewbere styled " William Baillie, brazîer, 
commonly called Gipsy." ' The fact that a mau so styled should also 
be " known ail over the country " * aa " Captain Baillie," or otherwiae 
as " Mr. Baillie," and that he should haye, as he is stated to bave had, 
the bearing and breeding of a gentleman, forma not only an illustra- 
tion of the superior position of high-caste Gypsies in former times, 
but it also indicatee that the " brazier" caste had not, in the seven- 
teenth century, entirely lost the importance whiefa, as Mr. Leland 
pointe out in thèse pages,^ it once possessed. The account vhich Mr. 
Simson, senior," gives of this celebrated chief is well worth transcrib- 
ing hère : — 

" Tbe eitraordiDarj mftD Baillie, who ù hère so ofton meationed, vrai well- 
knowD in Tweeddale and Cljdeadde ; and my grent-gnDd&ther, who knew him 
well, uted to mj that he waa the handiomest, the best dresaed, tbe beat looking, 
and the beat bred maa he ever »aw. As I bave already meutioned, he geoeraUj 
rode ODe of the beat horsea tbe kingdom could produce ; himself uttired in the 
fineat acarlet, nitb bia gre^houoda followlog hira, as if he had been a man of the 
fint Tank ... He aoted the character of the geotlenui), the lobber, the nonier, 
tmd the tinker, whenever it onawered his purpose. He was considered, in his time, 
tbe best swordsraan in ail Scotland. With this weapon in hia hand, and bis back 
at a wall, he aet almost eveijthing, aaring fireurms, at défiance. His sword is still 
preaerved by hia descendants, as a reUc of theii powerfnl auoestOT. The atories 
that are told of thia aplendid Oipey are numerons and inteieating." 

" Before any considérable bit, if the gang vere at a diatance from tbe pkwe 
where it was to be held, whoever of tbera were appointed to go went aingly, or, at 
nost, aérer above two travelled together. A da; or ao after, Mr. Baillie himaelf 

> 1d puaing, it may he noticed that Sir Walt«r Scott had recoguîsed the fonnidabla 
character of tbs OfpST gang" in timïs anterior to hia own, «heu, in describing tha appcarancc 
of a certain old Scotliah maDor-honu, he employa theae worda : — " Neither did the front 
indicate absolate gecurit; from danger. There w«rB loop-holel for moaiielry, and inm 
ataochiona on the lower Windows, probabl; to repet uiy roving band of Oipties, or ndist s 
predatory visit from the catenuis of the neighbouring Highiands " ( WaverUg, ch. ïiii.). 

' The aatbor ot Biggar and tht Hoatt o/ FUmùig, Edinbnrgh, 1SS7, p- Û4. 

■ Simson's Bùloiy of Ou Oipiita, p. 206. < Ibid. p. 203. 

' AnU, p. 322. Hr. Leland apeaks of the «orkera in bronu, but this ia a distinction 
without any real difTerence, the Oypsies being notable bronia-worlcera. 

• Eùtory, p. 202 ; also, p. 197. 
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followed, mounled like s nobleniEui ; uid, as joumsjs in thone dajB wera almott ail 
performed on horseback, he somelimea rode for many miles with gentlemen of tbe 
fint reepectabilitj in the CDunti7. Aud &a he could discoune readil; and fluently 
on Alrnoot aaj topic, hs vas often taken t« b« aome ooimtry gentleman of property, 
sa his dress snd mannen «eemed to indicate." 

Two other " Baillie " extracte are thèse : — 
" On tha 13lh of December 1698, John Baillie, and six other Bailliea, with one 
of their vives, were arraigned for being Egyptiaus, and for sundry misdeeds, and 
being ail conricted ezcept the woman, were ordered to be henged." ^ 

The Becond extract is from Chamberfl's Domesiic Annals ;* — 

"William Biùllie, 'ane Egyptian,' prisoner in the Tolbootb of Edinbnrgh, but 
regaiding nhom we bear of no spécifie crime or offence, was lummarilj ordered 
(Sept 12, 1699} to be tnnsported in the fint sbip gobg to the plantations, the 
skipper to be allowed a proper gratuity from the treasuiy, and at the same time to 
gire caution [aecurity] for five handred merke that he would produce a certificate 
of the man being landed in America.— i'rivy Counàl Bteord." 

If he ever waa "landed ia America," it is évident he did aot 
remain there for the rest of his days. For this aame William Baillie 
again appears as brought to justice sixteen years later. In September 
1715, he and his brotber (?) John Baillie are arraigned as Egyptians, 
liable to death tinder the Act of 1609; and, moreover, William is 
charged " with being art and part in forging and using a foiged pasa 
or certificate," It ia further set forth against him 

"That fae had been formerly, in 1699, convicted of the urne crimes, and 
sentenced b; the josticiary te be hanged : That the Privy Coandl had commuted 
this sentence into banishmeat ; but under the express condition, QaaX. if ever he 
retumed to tbis country , tbe former sentence should be execnted against him ; and 
that he gare bond, nnder the penalty of 500 merks, 'to obtemper the same, by and 
attoar [besides] undergotng of the said poios of death in case of contrarentiou 
thereof.' Which sentence, and appointment of the PrÎTy Ceuncil, he had mani- 
festly contraTened by his retnming again ta Scotland." 

The arguments for the defence need not be repeated hera It is 
enough to record that, on 7th September 1715 — 

" Tbe jury brought in a spécial verdict aa \a the soming, but sud nothing at ail 
as to aoy other point ; ail they found proved was, That William, in Harch and 
April 1713, liad token possession of a barn without consent of the ovners ; and 
that dnring his abode in it, there was corn taken out of the bam ; and he went 
away without paying anything for bis quartera, or for auy corn dnring his abode, 
which waa for several dnys ; and tbat he was habite aod repute an Ëgyptis», aud 
did wear a pistol and shable [a kind of sabre]." 

" Upon tbis, SepUmhtr 8, 1716, tbe ponnels were dismîsaed froH the bar." ' 

A most amusing non segaUur ; which would be quite inexplicable, 
in the face of the immense array of statutes making every " Egyptian" 
liable to death, were it not for tbe fact that the ends of justice were 
defeated over and over again by the private influence which the 
Gypsies undoubtedly possessed. 

1 Bigga,TandtheHouitnfFUini»g:tàiabaxg\\ttiî, p. 40S. > Vol. Ui. (ISOl), p. IIS. 
* MacUuriu's ArguMttUt and DeoitioHt, etc. Edinborgh, 1774, pp. C7'lf. 
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The event last-nained does not strictly corne within the perioâ 
under our considération, as the Stewart Une had corne to an end in 
the prevîooB year. The same objection does not hold in the case of a 
famons " Procesa against the Egyptians," at Banff, in November 1 700, 
Tbis trial may be seen at length in the Miscellany of the Spaidiv^ 
Oïwi (Aberdeen, 1846, vol. iii, pp. 175-191). The chief figure was 
James Macpherson, immortaJised by Bums in bis " Macphersoa's 
Lament " ; and with him were Patrick Brown (nominal " captain " of 
the band), Donald Brown, and James Gordon ; ail four described as 
" notorious Gripsies." One witness testified " that he heard them 
speak a language which he understood not,' and which was not the 
Irish \i.e. Gaelic] tougue " ; and others gave similar évidence. They 
were ail' pronounced by the verdict 

"To be known, holden, and repute to be Epptiaiu and wagabondt and 
oppMsson of hk MajestieB frie lièges ia ime buigstrie toamier, and going np and 
down the countT^ armed, and keeping mercata in ane hoatile manner," ' etc., etc. 

The four were accordingly sentenced to death. 

" And farther the Shirreff Deput oiduna the three young togues now in 
prison that, this day, their ears be cropt, [thenselves] publictlie scourged through 
the tonne of Banff, and boint upon the cheek bj the executioner, and hankhed the 
shjre for ever tmder the ptùne of death." 

The month of May 1714 witnessed a trial of Oypsies at Jedburgh. 
As unquestionable " Egyptians " they were sentenced to banishment, 
" with the exception of Janet Stewart, who waa scoui^ed throngh the 
bnrgh, and afterwards stood a quarter of an bout with her left ear * 
nailed to a post at the cross." The otliera " were conveyed from Jed- 
bui^h to Glasgow in carts with a guard, and in the Town Council 
books of the burgh there is a receipt for their bodies by the jailer of 
the Tolbooth of Glasgow,"' There they remained until, on Ist 
January 1715, the Glasgow magistrates arranged with the skipper 
and owners of the ship "Gi-eeuock" for the conveyance of the 

' See Simson's Sulory, pp. 207 and 133 for stinilar stattmaDts u to the langutigs ot 
Scoltisb Gypsies, in 1724 tmd 1770 respectiTely. 

* 1d spite or the fact that two of tbem (the BrownB) were strenuonily defended b; tiie 
procuratan of tbe Laird ot Grant, on the plea that tliey were hia tenants. 

> That ia, overawiug the crowd at faira by tfarvata of violeni». For an illustration of 
thifl in Tweeddale, eee p, 196 of Simson's Hislory, 

* Tbis référence sbowa that, althoiigh Mr. Siniaon [Hùtory, p. 203) pointa to a Gypgy »ho 
had lort both ears, yet the pitoishnienl of nailing and cutting off tha " eara " referred only to 
DM ear at sach individual ; and not both eara an interpreted b; Mr. SimsoQ. Indeed, ao far 
ta concems " nailing to the tron or otber tree," it i« obvions that the onlucky culprit conld 
not be fasiened by both ears at once. {It may h« noted that the penalty ot baming on 
tlie check, practised on the Gypay boys at Banff, tn 1700, dates froio li24 ; the nailing and 
croppiug of the ear from 1U6.) 

* Je&ey'affûtDrûiiI^ccowUfi/'iioxftur^&fAira: Edinbnrgh, 1836. p. 327, 
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Gypsies to America,^ This occurrence, ho-wever, ought not properly 
to be included witbin onr lîmits, as the Stewart dynasty ceased on 
the deatb of ite last représentative, Queen Anne, on Ist Ânguet 1714. 
David MacRitchie. 



V— NOTES ON THE GYPSIES OF RUSSIA. 

rpHROUGH the courtesy of Professer F. Jezbera, of the Univereity 
-'- of Warsaw, I am enabled to communicate some notes with 
T^ard to the Russian Gypsies, their langnage and their songa. 

The number of Gypsies living iii Kussia does not exceed 50,000. 
In Kussian Bessarabia there are 17,500 Gypsies, and 7500 in the 
Crimea. The rest are scattered throiighout the provinces of Woronez, 
Cberson, Charkow, Moscow, Novgorod, Pskov, and Eiazan, and in 
the Caucasus and Siberia. 

Aa a spécimen of their languie we subjoin a prayer : — 

" mro Diewla ! rak tu man, e Hbochtar, the tu, mry maszkary 
swenio I de tu mange bachi the rak tu mren czawen." (0 my God ! 
keep me from evil, and thon my holy Mediator ! [the Mother of God] 
give me happiness, and pïotect my cbildren.) 

Mro, ■mr}/=mme (masc. and fem.); Diewla (being the Tocative 
case) is formed frum IHewiel = Q:oà; rak is from raka'w=\ keep; 
(m = thon; man is formed from wie = I, or me; « (conjunction, ta); 
bâachtar is a compound of &t = without, and &acAf = happiness ; the= 
and ; maszkary = ambassadress, otherwise maszkaro (m.) ■maœkary (f.), 
intermediary ; su'e»to=holy; de is fcom daw = ï give; mange îb the 
dat. and ace. of me; mren is the ace. plur. of maro or mro (fem, mri) 
= mine ; cmwen is the ace. plur. of czaim = child. 

Gtpst Song. 
Sar 6 £oma pro tarho helje, — 
Sar â Btyma pireporudje, — 
Sare pirebikindje ; 
Tolki me na parudom, 
The na hikindom ! 
Din dobry, din ddbry 
Tumcngie, Somnjate ! 
Na djakie tumengje, 
' A.9 detatlsd 1d our Jmtnuil, il. 1, pp. 61-2. 

Dionz.a, Google 
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Sir tumarcTi^ 
Sozenm^ aeajengiet 
Sir tvmjen 
Twnaren czajen 
Na gUrawiena 
Tal pemiey — 
Me twmen 
Piro wfesz 
Eo^radawa, 
The tumarjcn, tsajtn 
Pai TomiesMe iavxtt 

Translation. 

AU the Gypsies hâve gone to the market, — ail the Gypsies hâve 
bartered, — ail aold ; only I hâve not bartered, and I hâve not sold 3 
Good day, good day to you, Gypsies ! Not so much to yoo as to your 
lovely girls ! Because you do not keep your daughters under feather 
coverlets I will poisue you iuto the forest, and I will mairy amoug 
your daughters 1 

iSiir = aIl; »)=the (m&ac. o, fem. e, — afl în o dad, the father, e daj, 
the mother, e bUn, the aunt, o roma, the men) \ Borna îs pL of S(mi= 
Gypay, or " man " ; j>ro=upon, tothe; terAo = market; A«^e == 3d pets. 
pL of dzaw, I go, — helom, I bave gone, kdjai, thou hast gone, lidjas, he 
has gone, keljam, hdjan, helje, we, you, they hâve gone. Pirepomdje 
= 3d pers., trom pire, poruwaw, I excbange. Pir^dkindje = Sd pera. 
of pire (by) and bikeaaw, I sell. Î'o/At=only; me = \; na = Dot; 
pamdom = 1 st pers. of paruwaw = I exchange ; tht = and ; Inkindom = 
Ist pei-s, of biMffiiaw = laéW; Tumen^ie = ye,derived from ïu=thon ; 
Bomitjate, from JîomBy = Gypsy woman; dJake = ao, as much; «tr=aa, 
how much; tumarenç, derived from tumaro, tu'mari/=jo\iT; kozeneng, 
= freah; aaemg is plur, of C2rty=girl ; (Mmm = ye; tumaren, from 
(umaTO=your; gerœwena, 2d pers. plur, olgerawaw = l keep; pemiey, 
from peraica = coverlet ; ptro = by, into; ip;caî= forest ; roxtradawa^ 
Ist pers. sing. of " to pursue " ; pat= for ; rmnieskie, from nmia ; fatm 
= Ist pers. sing. of " to take." 

Vladislav Kornel DZ ZlSUÊBSl. 
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VI.— AN EPISODE FEOM THE LIFE OF 
SIR WCHABD BUETON. 

IK onr obitnaiy notice of the late Sir Bîcbard Bmton,^ mention was 
msde of a certftin Gypsy wotnan named Hagar Burton, wbo. Sir 
Richard stated, had been inatnimental, to some extent, in sbaping bis 
destiuy. This référence bas been fully ezplained by Lady Burton, 
who, in favouring as witb some account of ber illustrious bosband, 
vritea as foUows : — 

In tbe Januaty number of the Oypey Lore Journal a passage îs quoted 
from " a short sketch of tbe career " of iny hueband — (a little black 
shilling pamphlet) — wbich half suspects a remote drop of Gypsy 
blood in bim. Tbeie îs no proof tbat tbis was ever the case, but tbeie îs 
no question tliat he shared many of their peculiarities in appearauce, 
disposition, and speech — speaking Romani like themselves. Nor did 
we ever enter a Gypsy camp without their claiming bim : " What are 
you doing with a black coat on ? " tbey would say ; " wby don't yon 
join us and be our King î " 

He bad the peculiar eye, which looked you through, glazed over, 
and saw sometbing behind you. He had the restlessness which could 
atay nowbere long, nor own any spot on earth — the aame horror of a 
corpse, or anything which was in the slightest degree ghoulish — tbe 
same aptitude for reading the band at a glance. With uiany, he 
would drop it at once and tant away, nor would anything induce 
him to speak a Word about it. 

You quota a letter of bis to Mr. James Pincherle, a dear old 
friend of ours, where he relates the influence that a Gypsy named 
Hagar Burton had upon bis life. I will now tell you the story, 
which will reappear in bis biography if I live to finish it. 

When I was a giri in tbe schoolroom in tbe country, I waa 
eutbusiastic about Gypsies, Bédouin Ârabs, everything Eastem and 
mysterious, and especiaUy wild, lawless lifa Disraeli's Tancred was 
my second Bible. I was strictly forbidden to associate with the 
Gypsies in our lanea, which was my deligbt. When tbey were only 
travelling tinkers or basket-menders I was very obedient, but wild 
horses would not bave kept me ont of tbe camps of tbe Oriental, yet 
English-uamed, tribes of Burton, Oooper, Stanley, Osbaldiston, and 
one other wbose name I foi^et. My particular friend was Hagar 
Burton, a tall, slender, handsome, distinguished, refîned woman, of 
1 Oyp. LoTt Sec. Jour. li. S, p. 318. 
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much weight in tbe tribe. Many an bour bave I passed with her, 
and many a little service I did them wben any of tbem were eick or 
had got into a scrapë with tbe farmera or squires anent ponltry or 
eggs and otber tbings. At last a time came wben ve were to go to 
school in France, and my depaiture waa regretted by tbem. Tbe last 
day I ever Baw Hagar, sbe cast my boroscope, and wrote it in 
Bornant. Tbe lest of tbe tribe presented me witb a straw fly-catcber 
of many colonrs, wbich I still bave. Tbe boroscope was translated 
to me by ber, and I give you tbe moBt important part conceming my 
busband. 

" You will cross tbe sea, and be in tbe same town with your 
destiny, and know it not Every obstacle will rise up agaînst yon, 
and sucb a combination of circumstances, tbat it will require ail 
your courage and energy and intelligence to meet tbem. Tour lîfe 
will be like one always swimming against big waves, but God will 
always be with you, so you will always win. Ton will fix your eye 
on yonr polar star, and you will go for tbat witbout looking right or 
left. YtntwillbeartkeTiameo/our Tribe and herjghtproudo/it. Yon 
will be as ioe are, but far greaUr than we. Your life is ail wandering, 
change, and adventure. One soûl in two bodies, in life or death ; 
never long apait. Show this to tbe man you take for your busband. 
— Hagar Bdrtok." 

After we were engaged, I gave tbe horoscope in Romani t« my 
busband. It was wben be was setting ont in October 1856 witb 
Speke for tbe discovery of Tanganyika. We had been engaged about 
a fortnigbt, we bad passed several bours togetber, and be appointed 
to come next day at four o'clock in tbe afternoon. I went to bed 
qaite happy, but I could not aleep at alL At two a.m. tbe door 
opened, and be came into my room. A curreut of warm air came 
towards my bed. He said "Good-bye, my poor child. My time is up, 
and I bave gone, but do not grieve. I sball be back in less tban 
tbree yeara, and lam ytnlr destiny. Good-bye." 

He beld up a letter — looked long at me wîth tbose Gypsy eyea, 
and went slowly ont, sbutting tbe door. I Bprang out of bed to tbe 
door, into tbe passt^e — tbere waa nothing — and thence into tbe room 
of one of my brotbers. I tbrew myself on tbe gronnd and cried my 
beart ont He got np, asked me wbat ailed me, and tried to sootbe 
and comfort me. " Eichard ia gone to Africa," I said, " and I sball not 
see him for tbree years." " Nonsenae," be replied, " you bave only got 
a nigbtmare. You told me he was coming at four in tbe afternoon." 
" So I did ; but I bave seen him, and be told me this ; and if you wait 
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tiU the post cornes in, you wiU see I hâve told you truly." I sat ail 
the nigbt ia my brother'a arm-chair, and at eight o'clock, when the 
post came in, there was a letter to one of my aisters, enclosing one 
for me. " He had found it toa painful to part, and had thought we 
should suâei less that way — be^ed her to break it gently to me, and 
to give me the letter " (which aasured me we should be rennited in 
1859 — as we were on the 2fith May of that year). He had left 
London at six o'clock the previous eveniog, eight hours before I saw 
him in the night 

This ia the story of Hagar Burtoo. , We hâve mixed a great deal 
aince with Gj^aies, in ail parts of the world, and bave sought her in 
vain. The other Gypsîes hâve chiefly warned ua of having to fight 
through our livea, and to he perpetually on guard againat treaclieries 
and caliunnies "chiefly ihrough jealous rnen and nasty women." Well, 
we hâve mostly left them to God, and they oearly always corne to 
grief. I may add that ail that Hagar Burton foretold came tme, and 
I pray God it may be ao to Uie end, i.e. " never long apart " în Life 
or Death. ISABEL BuBTON. 
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Oypey Sorcery anâ. Fortutie-Telling : llliislrated hy nuvwrtfus Incan- 
tations, Spécimens of Médical Magic, Anecdotes, and Talée. By 
Charles Godfhey Lelahd, Preaident of the Gypsy Lore 
Society. London : T. Fisher Uawin, 1891. 

IN the goodly volume before us Mr. Leland bas made a contribution 
of the first moment to spécial Gypsy studies on the one hand, 
and to the wider stady of Folk-lore on ita magical side on the other, 
The work takea a place fïUed hy no other book with which we are 
acquainted, and no serions stadeut of Folk-lore hereafter cao 
afford to neglect it. And it is au unlooked for pleasure to find 
combined in one and the aame book a store of érudition worthy of 
the most painful and laborious German savant, and a literary grâce 
and charm to which he is too frequently a stranger. Mr. Leland's 
dexterous and versatUe peu bas already written much that the world 
will not willingly let die, but we question if he bas written aoything 
that will more aecurely defy " the poppy of oblivion," in Sir Thomaa 
Browne's phrase, than the great work before ua. And the quaînt 
and curioua illuatratioDS from the author's own peucil are quite 
worthy of his text, and add a freah cbaplet of distinction to the 
brows of the versatile and coamopolitan creatorof Hans BreitmannQQQlp 



Mr. Leland acknowledges his înàebtedaess to bis friends Dr. H. 
Ton WlJBlocki, Dr. Friedrich S. Kraiie8 of Yienna, Dr. Anton Herr- 
mann of Budapest, Profesaor Dragom&noff, and Mr. David Mac- 
Bitchie of Edinburgh, the emdite founder of tbe Gypey Lore Society ; 
bnt every page of his book betrays a close and first-band acquaintance 
vitb the livîDg sources of knowledge of Borcery, as vell as the works 
of past-masters like Grinim, Horst, Wattke, Lenormant and liebrecht, 
and such obscure old wiitera as Marcellus Burdigalensie, Paulua 
Grillandus, Delrio, Peter Pipemus, John Praetorius, John Valentine 
Merbîtz, and Pierre de Lancra 

In bis Préface Mr. Leland aketcbes boldly tbe scope and aim of 
bis book, and places its justification broadly on the statement that 
Gypsies bave done more thau any otber race or claas to disseminate 
among tbe multitude a belief in fortune-telling, magical or sympa- 
tbetic cures, amuleta and such small sorceries as now find a place in 
Folk-lore. Their women hâve ail pretended to possess occnlt power 
since prebistoric tinies. By the ezarcise of their wits tbey hâve 
actually acquired a certain art of reading cbaracter or even tbougbt, 
wbicb, however it be allîed to deceit, is in a way true in itself, and 
well worth careful examinatioii. He proceeds to point out tbat even 
deceit and imposture never beld its own as a system without some 
groundwork of trutb, and goes on to assert that tbere are good 
grounds for belîeving that the greatest portion of Gypsy magie was 
brougbt by the fiomany from tbe East or India. " This is specially 
tme as regards tbose now dwelling in Eastem Europe. And it is 
cei'Iainly interesting to observe that amoug thèse people there is 
still extant, on a very extended scale indeed, a Shamanism wbich 
seema to hâve come from the same Tartar-Altaic source whicb waa 
found of yore among the Accadian Babylonians, Etruscan races, and 
Indian hill-trîbes — fragments of a primitive religion, or cuit, atill 
existing, under very différent nanies, in the most enlîghtened centres 
of civilisation." Mr. Leland's apology of Folk-lore is expressed in 
wise and weigbty words, whicb will strike a responsive chord in tbe 
breast of every one of its thousand students : " There is nothing 
wbatever in the past relating to the influences which bave swayed 
man, however strange, eccentric, superstitions, or even répulsive they 
may seem, wbich is not of great and constantly increasing value. 
And if we of the pi-esent time hegin aiready to see this, how mucb 
more important will tbese facts be to the men of tbe future, who, by 
vîrtue of more widely extended knowledge and comparison, will be 
better able than we are to draw wise conclusions undreamed ol now. 
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But the chief conclusiou for us ia to collect as mucli aa we can, while 
it is yet extant, of ail the strange lore of the olden time, iustead ot 
wastiug time in forming idle théories about it. . . . What is wanted 
in the présent state of Folk-lore, I hère re|>eat, is eollection ftom 
original sources and materials, that is, from people and not merely 
from books. The critics we hâve — like the poor — always with us, 
&nd a century hence we shall donbtless hâve fat better ones thau 
those in whom we now lejoice — or sorrow. But material abides no 
time, and an immense quantity of it which ia world-old perlahes 
every day. For with gênerai culture and intelligence we are killing 
ail kiuds of old faiths with wonderful celerîty. The time is near at 
hand when it will ail be incredibly valuable, and then men will wish 
sorrowfuUy euough that there had been more coUectors to accumulate 
and fewer critics to detract from their labours and to discourage 
tbem. For the collector must form his theory or system, great or 
«mail, good or bad, such as it is, in order to gatlier his facts : and 
then the theory is shattered by the critic and the collection made to 
appear ridiculous. And so collection ends." 

Mr. Leland is profoundly convinced that divination and fetichism 
stdll hold the ignorant and criminal classes firmly, and remain among 
the lower strata of the population parallel with the higher stages of 
civilisation. He proceeds: "The very first efforts of the human 
mind towards the supernatural were gloomy, strange, and wild ; they 
were of witchcraft and sorcery, dead bodîes, de&lement, deviltry, and 
dirt. Men soon came to believe in the virtue of the répétition of 
certain rhymes or spells in connection with dead men's bones, hands, 
and other honors or ' relies.' To this day tbis old religion exists 
exactly as it did of yore, wherever men are ignorant, stupid, criminal, 
or corresponding to their prehîstoric ancestors. I myself bave seen 
a dead man's hand for sale in Venice." ludeed in our books of fate, 
interprétations of dreams, and the new revival of interest in palmistry 
and the like, not to speak of Spiritualism, Theoaophy, Fsychical 
Research Societies, the Salvation Army, Anglo-Israël, Faith-healing, 
Millenarianism, and the craze for readiug in modem politics the 
fulfilment of old Hebrew prophecy, we see what strange freaks of 
fancy are possible even in a rationalistic âge. Only the other day 
a new JourruU of Astrology was started in London, and at this 
moment it is not uncommon for devout Christian parente, on the 
birth of a child, to aend the -Astronomer-Royal a remittance in 
postage-stampa, with the day and hour of the infant'a birth, and a 
request for his horoscope by return of post. Primitive religion grew 
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out of the terror of uDbnown natnral forces, and the dread of ghoats 
more powerful after death than tbey bad beeo in lîfe. Hence 
sacrifices uaturally originale to appease thèse uakncwn forces, and 
the function of the priest and magiciaii are created by the necessity 
for their aid. AU diseases and disasters, nightmares, pain, and 
death itself are recognised as the work of malignant spitits, whose 
enmity can only be allayed by sacrifices and ceretncnies, the secret 
of which is the possession of the niediator or magician speoially 
gifted by a spiritual sensé to see into the unseen. The sorcerer 
stands aloof from the ordinary adoration of spiritual powers, employ- 
ing occult faculties and devices whîch are snpposed to be witbin his 
own control, and confoiinding objective and subjective relations, his 
scanty knowledge of natural causes filled up with hypotbetical 
causes of a metaphysical and supernatural character. Magic, says 
Bastian, is the physics of mankind in the state of nature. It rests on 
the béginning of induction, and is a sincère enougb, though a 
fallacious philosophy, perversely twisted at the outset by an ele- 
mental confnsion between the poat lux and the propler hoc Through 
a kind provision of Mother Xature the sorcerer usually ends by 
being the dupe of his own powera, and thus magie developa into 
elaborate and systematic pseudo-science, as we hâve seen in augnry, 
divination, the scriptural theory of possession, oneiromancy, and 
astrology. But it early becomes differentiated from religion, as 
eutirely divorced from moral considérations; and thua we iiud a 
broadly marked contrast between legitimate and illegitimate means 
of contact with the divine — adoration, prayer, inspiration, uiysticism, 
worship, vows, oracles, miracles, omens, ordeiils, and signa, on the one 
hand ; theurgy, thaumaturgy, occult arts, mesmerism, manipulation, 
mumbo-jumbo, and imposture, on the other. After the introduction 
of Christianity ail the old heathen notions and practîces became in 
course of time branded as wicked delusions of the devil, and sorcery 
and mf^c soon came to be specially associated with the n^;ation 
of ail good and open opposition to the divine purpose. St. Augustine 
finally forraulated the orthodox opinion of Western Christianity on 
the subject in a spécial treatîse. De Divinatione Daemonum, and 
attributed the efTects apparently produced by the opérations of the 
sorcerer to the intervention of the wicked angeis who delighted to 
burlesque the divine methods, and cause false dreams, visions, and 
prophétie inspirations, reaembling in everything save their origin 
those so often vouchsafed to the saints. Side by side with this 
continued to extst a more innocent divination which atill fonus the 
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kernel of our popular folk-lore, and constantly tiuda îts support iu 
the faocied proofs that strike the mmd of a primitive people who 
foi^et or overlook the misses in their eagemess to verify the hits. 
For, indeed, the persistent tendeucy to believe what one wishes to 
believe, and the inhérent human craving for mysteries and wonders 
will account for any belief. "The human understanding," saya 
Bacon, " when any proposition bas been once laid down (either from 
gênerai admission and belief, or from the pleasure it affords), forces 
everythiiig else to add fresb support and confirmation ; and although 
most cogent and abundaiit instances may exist to the contrary, yet 
either does not observe or despises them, or gets rid of and rejects 
them by some distinction, witb violent and injurions préjudice, 
rather than sacrifice the aathority of its first conclusions." The con- 
tempt of auperior persous, proud of a thin veneer of culture, for the 
imperfect philosophy of eatlier eti^es of civilisation, is itaelf as un- 
philosopbical as thèse earlier superstitions themselves, for the reign 
of imperfect analogy — the foundation of ail magical prucesses — is by 
no means at an end in religion, philosophy, and the business of life 
generally. And, indeed, it is only yesterday, in spite of ail our 
culture, that it has been dismisaed from the severer world of itotnral 
and physical science ; and vre are still dominated by the influence of 
gloomy intellectual and spiritual shadows that were long since 
generated amid the fantastic mists of the unknown, out of the juxta- 
position of faith and reason. Man will continue to walk by/aith, far 
more than by sighi, even when he has weighed the aolid earth and 
Qunibered the heavens, and solved eveiy one of the unsolvable pro< 
blems of the univeree. So long as our life is fringed around wîth 
darkness, so long as the majestic shadow of death hanga over our 
future, man will continue to weave bis spéculations on the elemental 
causes of things, and, conscious of himself as an active cause, project 
his own shadows on the mists of the unknown, and people the void 
with figures, originally subjective indeed, but next objectively pre- 
senting themselves to his imagination. Mystery will continue to 
abide with us to the end, and we can find proof enough of thîs in 
the présent universality of irrational éléments in our folk-lore, mytho- 
logy, and religion — the tme qvod aemper, gvod vbtqur, qitod ab onmihis 
of mythology, as Mr. Lang calU it with more than hia usual point 
and felicity. For what is mythology but the natural product of a 
constant condition of the human mind, in which things, that to one 
man seem natural and rational, to another seem nnnatural and 
irrational ? The direct interférence of spirits in the affaira of every- 
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day life, magie, and witchorafb were but yesterday avowedly part and 
parcel of the ordinary cosmic philosophy of maokind ; but bave they 
disappeared to-day ? Is ît oot rather the case that the uecessity for 
irratioDality is a persistent quantity în the complez nature of man, 
and that atiipped of it he is robbed of one of his beat supports 
^ainst helpleaaness, donbt and deapair ï The religious sentiment 
ever needs some material support to cling to, and without the saviug 
grâce of mère mundane art to lean upon will soon become tmsym- 
pathetic, unreal, and impossible. This is the philosophy of fetichism 
and idolatry, but it is none the less the source of inspiration from 
which bave directly flowed the divine Madonnas of the great Italian 
masters, those magniiîcent sermons in stones — the Qothic cathedrals 
of Western Europe, and ail the noble music that bas been laid as a 
tilbute of genius on the altars of religion. The earlier stages of 
idolatry are nalurism, or the worship of raere objects personified, and 
animism, or the belief in spirits as distinct froni things which they 
may bave as their habitation. A further stage is reached wheu the 
idol is regarded as a symbolic représentation, like the Madouna and 
Ghild which warms the piety of the faithful in Catholic churches, the 
doll which helps the chitd to form the idea of distinct personality, or 
the pbotograph which brings the love of a distant mother the more 
quickly to the heart of an Australian colonist Yet the idol is often 
confounded with the idea of which it was the symbol, for it is not 
merely the primitive mind that ia prone to confonnd a subjective 
relation with an objective one. To niake the inu^e of an object is to 
reproduce it, and it is easy to pass from the visible représentation of 
an object to its invisible and spiritual réalisation. Hence the philo- 
sophy of magically injuring an enemy by torturing his wax-image, as 
well as such well-known usc^es of onr modem civilisation as buming 
an unpopular politician in effigy, or cherbhiug a loek of the hair 
of some one that we love. Euough has been said to défend tbe 
philosophie basis of magical processes, and it ia time to tum to Mr. 
Leland's brilliant pages for a new and subtle defence, admirably 
worked eut of materiala bi'ought from a région into which the présent 
writer, as a mère rationalist, and yet a specialist in lua^c withal, 
hardly dares to enter. 

" Magic ia tha production sf that which ia not measured bj the capacitj of the 
consciouB workiog wiU. Ttie dream spirit, or that nhlch kaows ail our memori«s, 
'^d Thich combines, blends, wpanttea, scatten, nnitea, confuses, intensiflw, 
.beautifies, or makes terrible ail tbe persons, scènes, acta, éventa, tragédies, or 
comeâièa known to us, can, if it pteases, by instantaneous rcasoniog or intuition, 
peroeive what waking common sensé does not. We viait a sick man, and tlie 
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drum Bpirit., out of the iuezluiistible hoords of memory aided hj association, 
which reButts in & subtle, occult uaionmg, ptrceives ttiat tbe patient wiU die in t, 
cettiÛD time, and this reeult ia served up in a dmnaCic dream. The amaunC of 
miracles, mjiteries, apparitions, omeni, and theurgia which the action of thèse 
latent faculties canee, or seeui to cauM, is Bimply inimitable, for no man knows 
how tuQcb be knows. Few, indeed, are the ordiuarj well-educated Europeana of 
average expérience of life, nhose memoriea are uot inexhaustible encyclopœdiaa, 
and whoee intellects are not iofinite ; if ail thnt is really in them could be «akened 
fion) Bliuuber, 'know thyself,' woold mean *kuow the unirene.' Now, tbere are 
people vho, without being able to say v>hy, are often inspired by thia power vhich 
intuitively divines or gnessea without revealing the proccta to common sensé. 
They look into the eye of a pereoQ — aometliiiig in glances and tonea, gestures, mien, 
and addre», Buggests ai once an auertioo or a prédiction which proves to be tru«. 
CoDHidering that the dream-power hu millions of expériences or images at ils 
command, that it flits over them ail lihe lightoing, that it can combioe, abstract, 
compare, and deduct, that it being, ao (o speak, more of a thaumaturgical artist 
than anything else, excels woking wisdom in subtle trickery, tbe wonder is, not 
that we so often hear of marrellous, magieal, ineiplicable wonders, but that they 
are not of daily or hourly occurrence. Wben we tbink of what we might be if we 
could maater ourtdve», and call on tbe vast sea of knowledge which ia in the brain 
of erery oue who reads tbese Unes, to give strict reckoning of its every wave and 
everj drop of water, and every shell, pebble, wreck, weed, or grain of sond over 
which it rolls, and withal maater the forces which make its tidea or atorms, thtn we 
may comprehend that ail the wonder-working power attributed to ail the sorcerera 
of olden time was nothiog compared to what we reaUy hâve within us. It is 
awfui, it is mysterious, it is terrible to leam this tremendoua trutfa that we are 
indeed within ouiselves magicîans gifled with infinité intellectual power — which 
means the ability to know and do ail ihinge. In the past men surmised the exist- 
ence of this infinité memory, this power of sablle research and combination, but 
between thent and the truth in every lasd and time interposed the idea of objective 
spiritual or mpenuUural existences, whoae aid or médium was necessary to attMD 
to wisdom. Outside of os was always Somebody Elae to be invoked, conciliated, 
met in vision or trance, uniled to in spiritual unity or syncope. Sometimes they 
hit upon some fonn of hypnotism or mesmerism, opiates er forced swoona and con- 
vulsions, and ao eitorted from the nerves and dream-power some of their secrets 
wbich were ail duly attribut«d to the * spirits.' But in the whole range of occnlt 
literatnre from Hermès Trismegiatus dowu to Madame Blavatsky there is not a 
shade of a suspicion that ail the abaolutely autbentic marrels of magie begon and 
ended with man himselt" 

In another passage Mr. Lelnnd hints at the chann of vhat may 
be called the romantic side of this old-world aorcery, to which the 
Gypsy from his particular environment ia peeuliarly sensitive r 
" Civilised people who read about Ked Indian sorcerers and Gipsy 
witohes, very promptly conclude that they ai-e ail humbugs and 
lunatica — they do not realise how thèse people, who pass half their 
lives in wild places, watching waving graas and falling waters, and 
lîsteoing to the brook uiitil its cadence speaks in real song, believe in 
their inspiiationB, and feel that there is the same mystical feeling 
and présence in ail things that live and move and rourmur as well ae 
in themselves. Now we hâve against this the life of the clabe and 
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of family, of réceptions and business, ftictories and stock-niarkets, 
newspapera and ' culture,' Absolutely no one who livea ' in the 
movement' can understand this sweet old aorcery. But nature is 
eternal, and while grass grows and rivers run man is ever likely to 
fall again înto the eternal encbantmeuta. And truly, until he does 
he vill bave no new poetry, no fresh art, and must go on copying old 
ideas, and having wretched wom-out exhibitions in wbich there is 
not one original idea," 

lu Mr. Leland's sixteen chaptera is coUected the richest store of 
material on this subject ever brought togetber, and the reader would 
scarcely tbank us did we try to do aught else than merely serve as a 
fiuger-post to the book iteelf. While every page tbrougbout is valu- 
able, we may select Cbapters xi. and xii., on Gypsy witchcraft and 
fortune-telUng, as the most valuable and originaL Thèse are rich in 
pbilosophical généralisations on the magical power înnate in man, and 
tbe manner in which it may be dereloped, tbe principles of fortune- 
telling, with historical instances of Gypsy prédiction beîng verified by 
fact. Ëarlier ch aptère disciiss Gypsy conjurations and charms, 
incantations, exorcisms, and spells; the magical properties of garlic 
and shoes, egg-lore, bogeys, and humbugs ; charms to cure animais, 
to stop tbe âow of blood, and avert diseases ; to recover stolen 
property; love-charms, and philtres, and the means of induciag 
pregnancy, and a safe and early delivery. Other chaptera deal with 
South Slavonian witch-lore, Roumanian sorceries and superstitions, 
and witch-meetings ; while two cbapters on amulets, and on toads 
and toad-lore complète tbe volume. But tbe for^oing meagre 
summary eau indicate only a few of the subjects treated in Mr. 
Leland's work, which we are certain will long retain its position as 
the richest collection of material elucidating many sides of an ever 
interesting problem. Thomas Pavidsok. 



Volksdicbivmgen der SiébevMrgischen wiid Sûdu-ngarischen Zigciwrr. 
Gesammelt und aus unedirten Originaltexten iibersetzt von 
Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki. Wien : Verlag von Cari Graeser, 
1890, 

By this admirable work, appropriately dedicated to the Arch- 
duke Joseph of Austria, the learned aut)ior has once more laid ail 
Gypsiologists under a deep debt of gratitude. Ail students seriously 
interested in the " affaira of Egypt " know Dr. H. von Wlîslocki's 
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preceding books, two of which, hîs Mârchen wnd Sageti der TransU- 
vanischen Zigewner (Berlin, 1886), and Vom, wandemden Zigmnervolke 
(Hamburg, 1890), hâve already been reviewed in thia Journal. The 
présent work is a worthy euccesaor to thèse, and may be commended 
generally to our readers as one of the most important contributions 
to ita subject made in récent years. The first part, embracing 176 
pages, is what corresponds most closely to the title ; the second part 
contains within 252 pages as many as 100 Afàrchen rnid Sagen, most 
of which are fresh contributions to our Gypsy folk-tales — one of the 
most interesting, and, we venture to say, uot the least important, 
section of Gypsiology. 

The six chapters of the first part are devoted respectively to 
soDgs, children's songs and rhymes, ballads and romances, magical 
Formulas and incantations, riddles, and proverbs. Thèse are ail 
translated with complète faithfulness into simple and unpretentious, 
yet lucid and effective German verse, and préserve closely the form 
of the original. Taken together they form a complète picture of the 
life of the Gypsy as he still exists in Transylvania and Southern 
Hungary. Their contents are only not new in so far as the elemental 
émotions of mankind, from which spring ail lyrics, are old as Adam, 
though ever new in the conscious expérience of the tbousand généra- 
tions of his sons. Hère we find anew the old undertone of eorrow, 
the passionate delight of first love, the pain of séparation, the agony 
of mistrust, the dumb despair of the betrayed, the hopeless misery 
of the separating grave. Tbese are the common émotions of huma- 
uity, and they are hère artistically wronght into poetic expression, 
simple, direct, vivid, and overpoweringly truthful. And they are 
instinct with power to make themselves sympathetically renewed 
within the imagination of the reader — the sovereign test of value 
in lyrical poetry. Thèse verses hâve an arUess luiïveté and un- 
consciousness of art, an unwrought spontaneity and genuineness, 
the true simplicity born of the absence of self-consciousnesB — out 
of the singer's capafiity for forgetting himself in his song. They 
are tlms absolutely free from aSectation and unreality, and bear 
broad npon their surface the royal stamp of nature. Dr. von 
Wlislocki tells us that for almost ten years he has lived in close 
intimacy with tent-Gypsies, often sojourning with them for a montb 
together, and he has certainly put to good profit even bis exceptional 
opportunities. He has tbus been able to discover and give to the 
world a store of original folk-poetry of quite extraordinary interest 
and value, alike to the mère utilearned lover of poetry for itself, and 
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to the eruditie student of comparative folk-aong. It were easy to point 
out a hundred etriking parallèle witb the content, if not the fonu, of 
folk-songs and ballads of otber races — the task may safely be left 
to the all-seeing eye of Frofessor Child of Harvard. Meantîme ail 
who bave eara to detect the true lyrical ciy may be directed to Dr. 
von Wlislocki's pages, and we venture to hope that some hone&t 
Englisliman or American witb an ear for mètres will make it bis 
business to prépare a workmanlike translation of our author's 
German. 

Tbe sympathies of tbe student of folk-song usually extend to 
folk-tales also, so the latter part of the volume before us witb its 
hundred stohes will doubtless lind its readers also. In the first 
place thèse stories bave tbe one saviog uierit of beîng gennine un- 
doctored products of honesty wedded to intelligence ; they préserve 
tbe straigbtforwardneBB and simplicité of the original, and are, wbat 
ail folk-tales sbould be, but wbat few nnbappilv are, mirrors în which 
tbe &ces of rustic beauties are to be represented, without reiînements 
on the one hand or distortion on tbe other. For editors cannot be 
taught that their tawdry oriiaments but mar tbe bare beauty of 
nature, wbich alone défies ail changes of fasbion, and circumstance, 
and time itself. Dr. von Wlislocki is such a beaven-bom editor 
as tbe unbappy science of comparative folk-talee is but seldoni 
blessed witb, and studeuta will quickly recognise the unusual value 
of bia work. One editorial principle of bis we commend to the in- 
génions ladies and gentlemen who are so busy to trick out the sincère 
stories that they find amongst a primitive people — he bas adopted 
no story as s genuiue folk-tale without taking it from tbe lips of two 
persons, at différent places, and at différent times. Tbe original 
Gypsy text Dr. von Wlislocki hopes to print at a future date, having 
bad to omit it from the présent work from considérations of space. 
From tbe same necessity he bas bad to hold back in tbe meantime 
bis comparative notes. Thèse the student will hope to see at some 
future day ; in tbe meantime, if he lias tbe root of the matter in him, 
he will set to work eagerly to discover parallels for bimself. It 
would bave been pleasant to dascant on the contents of thèse delight- 
ful stories, but space compels us reluctantly to make continuation in 
private only of our study of one of the most interesting and important 
of récent contributions to folk-lore Thomas Davidson. 



The OrieiUaliscAe Bibliographie {1890, iv. 163) supplies the fol- 
lowing références; — "Die Zi^euner," Ausland 31 (pp. 615-20), 32 (pp. 
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621-5), 33 (pp. 652-7), 34 (pp. 673-6), aad 36 (pp. 710-14), a séries 
of articles by Prof. Guido Cora ; Schwicker'B " Unter Zigennern," 
Allgememe Zeitung 229, 230, and "Beilage" 192, 193; and Dr. von 
WlJBlooki'a paper on " Zigeunertaufe in Nordungarn," u4m Ur-Qtiell. 
iL 1. 

The Anzeig^r der Qesdlschaft fur die Vôlkerkunde Ungamt (Buda- 
pest, January 1890), ia No. 1 of a new folk-lote journal, edited by 
ProfesBors Anton Hernuann and Ladwig Katoiia. It opens well, 
with a greeting from our own président, Mr. C. G. Leland ; and being 
published in German, it will be highly welcome to ail stndents to 
whom its Magyar elder sister, EthTwgraphia, bas been a sealed book. 

The Standard for Thursday, Jan. 15, 1891, had a long leader on 
the two Geoi^e Smitbs — him of Coalville, and hia namesake the 
" King of the Gypaies." It was by no means whoUy on Coalvillian 
lines. 

We regret deeply to bave to announce tbe death, on tbe 7th of 
March 1891, of Dr. Franz von Miklosicb. Our next number will 
contain a full obituary notice of this distinguisbed member of our 
Society, with a portrait 



NOTES AND QUEBIES. 



Was John Buntak â. Gyperî 



The quaation hu oftea beea disciuued, hj no one more fuUj &nd earnestlj th&n 
by Mr. Jamefi Simson of New York, editor nf SimtotCi Hittory of the Oyptiu, and 
anthor of several pamphlets dealing with the Gypsies. la an ency clopcedU ortiele, 
written twelve yeon ago, I myself &ûd that " Bunjftn, to judge from pfuûh restera, 
does Dot appear to hâve had one drop of Gypsy blood " ; and Mr. Simaon took ne 
seTerely to taak for thia " amazing kck of judgiuent (to aay the least of it)." Mr. 
SimBOD Beems inclined to cherish dark saspiciona, bat I can aaiure him that, like 
every tnie lover of (he Romany race, I ahoold be beartily glad to see Bnnyan 
pToved a Gfpey. I do uot thi&k that baa be«ii doue yet ; but hère is a fresh link 
in the chaiu of évidence : "In the St. Mary Magdalene's, Launcetton, parith 
register (vol. i. foL 74) is this entiy in 1586 :—' Marche. Tbe ivtb doie was 
chmtened Nîcholas, sonne of James Bownia, an Egiptia rogue.'" So "R." 
ioforais us in N<At* tind QuerUt for S4th Janiuuy 1891, p. 67 ; but both be 
and tbe editor hâve failed to notice a point of exceeding interett. "£^pti«" 
[î".fi[fiptiâ"] u evidently "E^ptian"; i> "Bownia," then, for "Bowniao," and 
if BO, liave we hère a véritable Oypsy Bunyan T It may Beem a far cry from 
Launceston in Gomwall to Ëlstow in Bedfordshire, were nomsds not in tbe 
caae ; in time, tbe interval between the baptism aod tbe birtb of the " inspired 
Unker" is but forty-two years. Mr. Simson'a chief opponent bas b«en tbe 
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Rot. Jobu Bivwn of Bedford, who, in bia lÂft of Bunyan (1886), sa well m 
in tbe article "Bunyan" in Chamber^t Bneiidapadia, contends tbat Banyan 
cannot hâve b«en a Gjpsj, becauee " BoDjons " had beea aettled in Bedfordahiie 
lince 1199, if noC earlier. Againat thia it may be uiKed tbat Boarile ia an old 
and boQouroble Yorkahire oame ; and yel tbe Charles Boevile, buricd in 1700 
at Rossington, near Doncaater, wae beyond qaeition a (lypey pot«Dtat« (<*/. my 
Jn Oypiy Tenti, p. 110). Ot to take a uiore modem ÎDstance, Pbœbe Bucklsnd, 
a thorough Gypey, manied eoine fift; yeais ago a WîlUhire countryman of tbe 
. imme of Bunce, «ho became a tent-dweller, and by vhoia ahe had eeveral childten. 
Many, perhaps most, of their aona hâve manied Gypeies of more or lésa pmity, 
«o that the Bunces of to-day are a pretty large Oypsy tribe. One of them ia a 
farmer and horse-desler, living in a bouse of bia own at Pewaey in Wiltabire. 
Sow, ehould one of bia childrea or gnindchildren riie to celebrity, be could not, 
by Mr. Brown's argument, be calied a Gypay, because, foraooth ! the Buncea are 
an old Wiltabire family, Thot Bunynn was a Gypsy, I am not yet prepared t« 
affinu ; but tbat be was not one has aasuredly not becn proved. It ia interesting 
to remember that in 1667 tiro " Egyptics " weie baptized at Bedford (Jn Oypty 
Tenu, p. lia, note). F. H. Orooke. 

2. 
Letter fuoh a Roham Krallis. 

In the Wiiiier Pru»e of Noveiiiber 32d, 1890, appeared the following interesting 
lelter :— 

" Ëiuil Beijbula, Sibalo romano, 
Kis'RempUn. 

Alcïûtbate 1890;i7/10. 

"Mro lacho fibalo-romano ! Avel mange iro Ijîl 24/at»r, Diaranigjom le du 
dzaoes te chinée romanes, tbe btchaviiv tuke mes romano Eibakeio sikiyî cibe the 
des roponen pro tro chavorenge. Ketyi san tumen romén andra tre garest« ? Sa 
keren jonl Keieu butja I André ketji khersste bùten joni Vokheren eavoTe 
romanes I baro tacbo D^l delà tuke the tri romnjake, the tre chavenge zorele 
sustipni bare bacbta, the but miste diveaen. Jozbbï- uprutno hbbzoo." 

I anbjoin a translation tbereof : — 

" My dear Gypsy-judge,— I bave received your letter of 24th Auguat (î). And 
as you know to read Bomimes, I send you my book of tbe Romani speech for the 
instruction of your chiidreo. How many are your Gypaiea in your town î What do 
they do T Do they work much I Into how many hoosea do tbey live 1 Do tfaey 
ail talk Romanes 1 The great good God give thee and thy wife, and thy childien 
TÎgorona heoltb, much fortune, and many happy days. Abcsdukb Juser." 

J. PiNCBKRLB. 

3. 

Notes on tbb Roumaniah OTPeiES. 

The followîng account ia extracted from a letter written to one of our members 
by a Scotch lady résident in Buchareat ; — 

"... Certainly, for the purpose of atiidying the people one could not choose a 
betler land than Roumaniu. Tbe Tsiganes form the most interesting part of tbe 
inbabitants of tbe country, and are everywbere recognisable by their swarthy com- 
plesion, magnifîcent eyes and teeth, and their great love for mnsic. 

" AU the wandering musicians belong to tbat race, and in gênerai posacas great 
musical talent ; they play the violin and a sort of bag-pipe, from wbich tbey draw 
forth sounds almost as awful as those of our national instrument.' They hâve 

> Compare the remsrks on thU snbject in our number of Jannary (18B1), pages 275-7- 
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anothec instnimeuti, of luost peculkr coostruction ; it is luade of s pièce of nood, 
with KtrÎDga like thase of a vioUn stretched ftcross it, and thej pky it with two 
sticks. Aa both hnnds are reqnired for thia purpose, they eling the inetrument, 
cdled cf mbals, round their ueck b; menns of a leather stnip, in Ibe Mine waj as 
tbe BtatioD newsboys at home carry their book-t»y«. Tbey also pla; the guitar 
»nd Pan's flûte, a most coiaical-looking itutrument. So eqiiipped, they exercise 
theic profession at ail faira, and befoie the doors of tavema, etc. 

"Theyarealaoemplofedfoi building houses,and the wholebaDd camp amongat 
the bricks and lime. Tbe women do the greater part of the labour, to mj mind ; 
ail the heav; work of mountÏDg the lime and bricki on to the scaSotding falls to 
their sbare — and a most dangerous occupation it is, but thej are ao agile there 
seems to be no accidenta. It is most amuaing to aee the children, irho faave the 
appearauce of regular Arabs, playing about in the atreet, in a state of nature in 
summer, and in winter lost to View in a sheepskio, and a cap of the same material 
(reeemblîug in shape a Kilmamock nightcap) drairn over their eaie. 

" Thèse little urchina are the most inveterale beggars I erer came acrosa, and 
mitea of four or five ye^rs old will wail out tbe most pitîful talea on the chance of 
getting five centimes. 

" Some of the vomeu are very bandsome. I saw one to-day with a regnlar 
Egyptian type of face ; she would hâve made a splendid model for as artiat. In 
the eveoing, when their work is over, they sit crouched round a fire, aa the evenings 
are getting cbilly now [October], and it is a most picturesque sigbt to catch a 
glimpae of their swartby faces lit up by the firolight. 

" Tbey are by no means a peaceable race, and whenver tbey are there ia sare 
to be aome fighting. Tbey do net «top to waste many words ; knives are quickly 
produced, and put an end to the argument on one aide or the othei. A vedding 
party passed hère the other day— there waa quite a band of them, witb musio. 
There is a tavem on the other aide of the road, so they etopped for refreghroent, 
and in the interval amused tfaemselvea by performing the national dance. I cannot 
say I care for it ; it is too alow for my taste. A dozen or so dance in a circle ; 
they pass their arma round each other'e sboulders, — rather a difficult position to go 
through a séries of ateps gracefully. In spite of that, I bave seen them continne 
for an houi without stoppïng a aingle moment. 

" The funerala are etill more curions tban the weddings, however. Last week, 
we were taldng our uaual walk, when we met a funeral procession. First of ail 
came the muaicians, wtth the prieats, then a crowd of children ; ail maldng aa mach 
noise aa posaible. Then came two men c&rrjing a small fir-tree, decorated wîth 
paper-flowera and candies, that and a large trunk forming the most import&nl items 
of the trousseau of a young giri, The coffin was carried on the shonlders of eight 
men, and, as is the cuatom hère, waa open to allow the body to be seen, which was 
in fnll national costume, with a wroatb of fiowers in the hair. Wonderful to 
relate, the gbl waa blonde ; quite an exception to tbe usual Gypsy type. When 
the coffin waa lowerod into the grave, the whole band set up a vrail of deapur 
enough to make one's blood curdle. It gave me a most litcral insigbt into the 
biblical expression, ' wailing and gnashing of teeth ' ; and I hâve no ambition to 
witness such a ceremony a second time. Aiter it waa over, tbey ail halted at tbe 
neareet tavem, and ' wenC on the spree,' aa we say in the Highlanda. I suppoae 
they wouid dance tilt ail hours of the moming. 

" I think the muaic of their national dancea resemblea our Highland music 
very much ; I always feel inclined to atart a réel when I see them dancing — it ia 
exactiy the right time for a réel. 

" If possible I ahall try to pick up aome photos of Gypuea, and aeod yon them, 
to let you hâve an idea of their appearance. I muât aay I hâve never aeen a {dun. 
looking Oypsy ; they bave ail fine regnlar features, and some of them are really 
beautiful." 
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4. 

GtPSIEB AHD OkITKCB DlSClPLINB. 

Id the Joariial of OuUiber 1890 tliere was printed a note upon Mutthew 
BEkillie, a QjpBj, who in the intter half of the lost ceoturj appUed to the 
lainiater of tlie parish of Biggar for admliBioD to the Sacroment of the Lord'a 
Snpper. It ia inlerestiDg to be able to point to a much e&ilier inatance of tt Scot- 
tuh Gypsy who wiu subjecled to Cburch discipline. In the RegiêUr 0/ 8t Andrewt 
Kirk-Seuion, of which the second part (1582-1B(K)) hos reoently been ÏMued by the 
Scotti»h HUtory , Society, I find the following eiitry (p. 887) :— " Wediosday, the 
XXV of Âprile, 1S99, The quhilb day, Ninian Maucbane, Malcotme M illar, Thomas 
Andersoun, Androw Chapkne kard, and Adame Broun, for vagand [strolling about] 
in tyiiie of sermone on the Sabath day, ar ordinit be the magistratia to be wardit 
thrie houris ; and, if thaï be fund in thnt faut heireftii, to be cenaurit and puniahed 
with ail rigour." The entty has the nmrginal not«, "BrouD and hia colligis 
adnionist." 

A footnoW (p. 687) explainn " knrd " as " A giiisy, travelling tinker, or aturdy 
beggar." Archibald Cokstable. 

5- 
Ah EsoLisH Pair alleoed to Datk fkou the Arrival op the Gipbiek. 

A correspondent sendg ub the following nol« 1 — " Sloie Green Fair, a horse fair, 
and 80-called ' pleasure ' fair, held on the first Thursday and Friday ia July, in a 
green &etd away from any rillage, butnol far froin Folkitighanj, six or aeven miles 
BOuCh of Sleaford, in Lincolnsbtte. Its origin ia traditionally assigned ta tbe 
Qypsiea ; the «ayiog is ' It came with the Gypsies, und will go with the Gypsies.' 
Is anything really knowa abont its origin I la there any fact underlying the 
tradition)" 

In reply thereto, we are able to state that ia Tnmer's Notifia mention is made 
of a charter granted in the fifty-secoad year of the reiga of Henry m. to the 
monaetery of Serapriagham, authorising u fair to be held at this place (Stow 
Green). As this charter is of the thirteenth century, it will be observed that 
it doe» not corroborât* the local tradition, unless the arrivai of the Gypsies in 
England ought to be placed ia the thirteenth century. 



The Grpar in the Moon. 
Id the first volume of our Jouraai, p. 376, Mr. Axen, translating from the 
French of Gaxalis, informa ua that — 

" 'Tm s Roniany tote 

That up JD the nioon 

Each niidaight a Uy|)«y 

la plnylDg a tune." 

Auother veraioii is given by Dr. Friedrich S. Kr»uaH, who States ' Cbat " lu 

Slavoaia the man in the moon ia a Gypsy blacksiuith, with hammer and tonga in 

hia hand», and hia anril by bis aide. Were he not there, the moon would be as 

varm and hright aa the aun." 

7- 
A Gkntleiiahlt Gtpsï. 
Whal a pity it ia that ail hiw-breokers do not possess the acconimodating dw- 
IHi^iition of William Sparks, a Yeovil Gypay. Tbiit roving Bomany allowed three 
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horMB to itEfty on the highwa;, ud thej were promptlj impaunded. Sparka paid 
th« poond fee, and, callÎDK od SupenDtendent Dnrham, expltùned that he had 
" oome to give him a chaDM of aammoiuiDg bira," expreiaed regret that a buaineas 
engagement would pravent him atteoding the Police Court on Saturday, and «aid 
he would leave haU a uvereign, and the Superioteodeat could " help himBelf to 
whateverthe beaks clapped ou, aod send on the change." Ab "Seren sbiUi&ga, 
inclnding COSta," wa* the magisterial order, the gentlemanly Oypay bas bad a postal 
ocder for thrae abillingi sent back to him.— (Froin the Weitem Maming Newt, 
Devoubire, SSd September 1890.) 

& 

NoTBs ON Dr. Kofernicki'b Grpsy Talks. 
(a) TKe Gotiira Heu and her Ootdeit Ckiekmt. 

It ia stated b; Dr. M. Qmtw'iArekaghgieal Rtview, London, August 1889, 
p. 51) tbat the popularRonmanianname foi the Pléiades is" The golden hen witb 
ber golden cbiekenB." The readera of our Journal will remember that in the "Taie 
of a Wise Tonng Jew and a Qolden Hen," contributed by Dr. Kopernicki to onr 
numbei of April 1889, tbe joung Jew goes to a goldamith "wbo waa a gieat 
wizard," and orders bim to make foi bim a golden heu witb ber chickens, ail 
baving ejes of diamonde, witb tbe stipulation tbat thej (or ahe) sbonld be tUive. 
Tbis being done, tbe joung Jew takea up bis place in tbe public stteet, beside a 
table on wbich he bas set bia golden hen and her golden chickens, and b great 
crowd gatheis to watch theii niorements. Fioally, they aie given to tbe prince» 
and the last we bear of them îs wheie the princeai, aftoi dinner, "was anuslng 
benelf witb tbe ben and its young golden chickens." 

In thia acconnt, whicb cannot be accepted seriously in ite litera) sensé, ought we 
to see the distoited Tereion of a real event, the exhibition by some ituenut 
showman of a planétarium of the Pléiades, — "tbe golden hen and ber golden 
chickens " t Tbe Gypsies bare been eqnally famoos as astiologen and arûficers, 
and notli lecent yean itinérant exhibitors of planHana, thongh not neoessarily 
Qypsiea, were pnibably fonnd in ail European countries ; certûnly in some. If 
this solution of the otberwise impossible stoiy be found too &r-fetched, it at ony 
lato seems the most uatnnl one. 

(b) Tht Oirl who v>a» told lo Ou Devil^ 

Among several Târiants of this taie ia one entitled "The Weaver's Son and 
the Qiant of the Whîte HiU," whicb is induded in Mr. Curtin'a Myiht and Folk- 
Lort of Irdand* The "defils" of the Polisb taie aie "giaota" in tbe Irisb 
Teraion, and theie are several othei points of différence ; but nndonbt«dly the two 
are meiely Tariants of one story. David MacRitchib. 

9- 

" Wkbtkhiodsnebs." 

Hère are one or two Oypsy sayings tbat should not belet die : — "Theie's tico 
class o' Gypsies : and us, the better class, ia high-minded, upstart, oonaequential 

people. la that so, Mr. 1 " Thus I^zarus P lemaiked to me tbe otbei 

night ; and anotbei of bis atterances, lamenting the effects of a late illnesa, ran 
thus : " My people ûn't confldous in me, wbat tbey used to. They won't put no 
hearkenings in me. I tell 'em tbey 're like the Cbildren of Israël at the building of 
tbe Towei of Babylon " (he looked at me baid, to see if I duly appieciated bis 

' Oyp. Lan Sot. Jour, l 145-160. 

* Uttle, Bnnm, k Co., Boabin, V.S,; Sampaon Low, MantoD, Sesrle, k Rlringtoa. 

London. 
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Biblical lore) — " that tiine, I me&DS, when tbey had tbe gift o' tongueB pte th«tn-" 
It wu of this sitme Lozants tbat one of bis daughters raid : " My f&ther bsf e 

growed that Weeteriou» lately— you knowed o!d Wegter, didn't you, Mr. G î" 

It ÎB easy laugbing at tbese Qypsy utteiaocea. I would never record theru did I 
think they woutd coue back to either father or daughter, for botb of wbom I hâve 

an unfeîgDed Ukiog. She, Alice P , told me simply and uoaffectedly, net seeing 

thera wtu uiytbiag in it, a atory of lUch beroiim iud dévotion, on her own and her 
mother's part, aa scarce may be matcbed even by Cbarles lAmb's tendenieu to bis 

aiater Mary. Four nr fiïo yeara ago Mr. P ahowed signa of dérangement ; bis 

Tife and daughter ualled in several doct«ra, and one and ail declared that be must 
be placed in an iisylum, that he wag not safe, but any nigbt migbt rise out of bis 
Rleep and kill bis wife or bis daugbter. " So," aaid Alice, " me and motber we 
talked it over, and we said, ' It 'il be better for him to kill ug than for os to kill 
him, aa we should if we put bim in the'sylum.' So wedidn't haveno more doctora, 
butjust tended him ouisâlres, and now, thank the Lord, he's ns rigbt as ever be 
was. But many 's the night l 've liùd airake trembling." G. 

10. 
Otpsy Cérémonial Pdbitt. 

I was talking the other day with a middle-aged Englîah Gypsy, one of the 
Smith family, and be said : " I can cook anything plain aa well as mogt women ; 
but tben, of course, l 've bad lots of practîce, being, as l 'm, the hther of eigbt 
cbildren." "Howso}" I asked. And be answered, " Wby, every tîme the old 
woman was chiifd to wûddnu (brought to bed), I bad to do everything for » 
moDth afterwards, tbat's our wsy. She bas her own eu p and saucer tmd plate ; 
and wben the month 's up, we break 'em. It 's going out now, bat tbe real old- 
fashioned Gypaies they'd make ber wear gloves even after tbe month was up, and, 
of conrse, sbe mightn'l touch dough for a whole year afterwards." 

I remember once reading an account of Himilar observances amengat continental 
Gypsies in a German book by (I think) a Professor Liebicb, but I bave not it by 
me to refer to. Can any one of the membera of our Society fumish the passage in 
question î For the subject seems to me one of very higb interest, and worthy of 
close investigation. On unatber occasion this same Oypsy iiifonned me that if 
any plate or dish, or even copper vessel, were licked by a dog, the older Gypaiea 
would învarîably destroy it. 

To him, too, I owe a curîous instance of the use of ordeal in England in the 
nineteenth century. He had a ligbt with the menibet of another tribe, and, before 
setting to, bad pulled off bis coat und wiûstcoat and flung them on tbe ground. In 
the waistcoat pocket was a sitver watcb, and on coming back after tbe figbt was 
over he found that the watcb was gone. " Tbere was a lot of Gypsiea about," he 
continaeil, " but I guessed in my own mind whicb on 'em had took it Still I 
never aaid nothing, only just called 'em ail together, and tben 1 told 'em, ' One of 
you has got my watch, but 1 woii't never say a word more about it if you '11 juat 
ail do 0[ie thing 1 ask you.' They said they would, so I goes to the wagon and 
(etches my dead mother's Bible. ' Now,' I saya, ' every jack mim of you kiss the 
book, and say wish he may drop dead if ever he touched Plato'a watcb.' They did, 
ail down to one man, and he was tbe fellow I 'specteil. 'No,' ho aaya, ' I shan't 
kiss no book for no man.' I held up my hand, and ' That 'Il do,' I saya, ' I sban't 
say nothing to you, but never you say nothing to me or mine, and, mark my words, 
you 'Il never hâve noiuck after this.' No inorehe didn't, tbou^b he's livingnow — 
I ses bim tbe tether day at Blankston Pair." That in this method of ordeal there 
was anything distinctively Bomany I do not assert, but it is at least worth niaking 
a note of. Kair£nqo. 
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ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS with which thk SocietVs 
"Journal" la Exchakged. 

La Tradition. 

Volkskunde : Tijduchrifi toor NederlaTidsehe Folkhtv. 

Indian Anii^uary. 

(h-ûntalisclie Bibliographie. 

Smitksonian Inslilution Jiep&rts. 

Archivio of tbe Eeale Società Romana di Storia Patria. 



The Second Intenutiouiil Folk-Lore CoogieM «ill be held in London on 
October Ut, 1891, and fullowiDg dajs, under the presidency of Mr. Andrew Laiig. 
The aubacription (10s. 6d.), entitlJDg to a caïd of membenhip, should be sent to 
the Hon. Sec, 

J. FOSTBR, Esq., 

Offtt Houae, Upper Tootiag, 

London, S.W. 
In connection with this Oongreaa it ia proposed to hnve a dinner of merabers of 
the GypB^ Lote Society, the exact date aiid place to be intimated in oar next 
number. 



NOTICE. — Ai 1A« earlitr nv/mben of Ûu Journal are noio very scarce — of No. 1, 
m fact, tktrt being no more tkan ttpo eopiet remaining — U hat beenfintntl 
necuiary to increate the prie* of Vol. I. to £2. The pria of No. 1 of Vol. 
IL, which containi thefaaimiie of Callofi "Bohtmiani" û T«. Od (o Non- 
Membert. 

The Thirà 7<Aumi of ihe Journal wiîl eommenet mih (ht Jvly Numher 1891. 
With that number Memhert will reaxve the Index, Tille-Page, and Errata of 

thv Second Volume. 

Membtn art Temind«d that their Sabteriptions for the year 1891-92 art note 
payable. 

AU Conlributioru must be hgibly writlen on on« tide oïdy of the paper, mutt 
bear the lendti'i namt and addreit, tkoagh not neeeitarily for ptiblieatioi', 
and vaut be §ent to D. MacRitchie, Esq., 4 Archibald PI., Edinburgh. 
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Q»., in CKan^enfi BK^elopadia^ 186. 

Von Soun on Stomk O. 

DiolKt, 246. 

E^yptand tbe Ga., 138, 149, 193. 

ElyneeET, Dr. A., Kounavin^t MateriaU 
for Ai Sludg o/tht Oa., 93, 161. 

Engliab Ga., 2, 80, 262, 266. 

Bye, G., 366. 

Fast and Loobe, 336. 
Faw, Jobnnie, 368. 
IBInniab Ga., 72. 
Flemiah Slang, 249. 
Folk-talea, O., Aaiatio, 99. 

Hnngarian, 66. 

Poliah, 277, 327, 381. 

Boiunaaian, 142. 

Sootlùb, 320. 

Slovak, 63, 323. 
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Fortone («Uing, 108, 123, 130, 252, 313, 

316, 366. 
PrftQce, Eipalaion of Gi. front, 119. 
Fngger, Meure., and Gi., 316. 
PanenlB, G., 379. 

QAUxyi, M. Heniii, on Expnlaioa of G«. 

from Fnace, 119. 
Gennati G»., 23. 
Goeje, Prot. M. J. de, The Hàdeaa af 

Ihe yiahtrland», 129. 
Greek Empira, AmvKl of G», in, 132. 
Groome, F. H., on Gb. îd ChanJien^s 

Encj/eloptrdia, 186. 

Prrtian and Syrian Ot., 21. 

Tha Vampire; A Boaiaanian- 

a. Folk-laU, 142. 
on TraDsportatioD of Scottish 

Gb. to Ameriu, 60, 62. 

Lecture by (rcviewed), 313. 

BnoyâB, Wm he » G î 378. 

HncBHB, The, of the Netherlands, 34, 

38, 129. 
HeroUnt, G., 382. 
Highland Tinkeri, 319. 
Horoscope, G., 368. 
Hone-dealere, Early G., 116. 
UangarUa Gt., G6, 116, 120, 148, 374. 

Ibbrtson, Mr. \V. J., obitnary, S7. 

Illitency, G., 139. 

Immigratiaa of the Gs. into Western 

Europe, 27. 
ImproviMtio», 0., 87. 
IiUMoUtionB, 0., 126, 163, 221. 
IndUnGa., 17,316. 
Iriab Tiuken and tbeir Ltngnage. Ste 

Sbelt». 
Italian Gb., 122. 

Jais ud Gi., 131. 

Jewi and Lithnanian Ga., 107. 

joaef, the Archdnke, G. Grammar by, 

abrtract of, 14S. 
Romani LetUr by, 378. 

Kbkitis and Modem Ga., 62. 

Kettle-prop, 11. 

Kindly teuauta, 177. 

Kirk-Yetbolm 0«., 17S. 

Kopeniioki, Prof, hidore, PolMt-O. Folk- 

laU*. 277, 327, 381. 
Koppen, W., Orimean O»., 75. 
Kornel de Zielineki, Vladialav, O. Anee- 

dota/rom Nungarg, 65. 
JTofM on Oi. q/* Polaad nad 

LUkuania, 238. 

NoUa on 0$. of Rwaia, 363. 

Koanavioe, Mlcbael Ivanovitcb, MaU- 

rtait/or tht Sludy o/lhe 0»., 93, 161. 



^''uiguage. G., Bobemiao, 140. 

Crimean, 76. 

EnglUh, 2, 315. 

Slevak, 110, 181, 240, 245, 

307. 
Leland, C. G., An Ilalian O. Sang, 320. 

Shalt», 321. 

— — ■ Slang Dictionary (reviewed), 

260. 
O. Soreery and Fortune-telUng 

(reviewed), 367. 
Lingniatic powera of G*., 133. 
Lithnanian Gd-, 107,237. 
Locbinabeii, Kindly Tenants of, 177. 
Love-charmi, 221. 
Lnrii, Ungnage of, 120. 



MacRitchib, David, CaUoi't " Bohe- 

on G. Colonrs, 60, 

on the Eenitea, 63. 

SeoUuh Ot. under the Stewart», 

173, 229, 291, 334. 
Maladros, Will of, 253. 
Marocco and Gs., 201. 
Marriago, G., at Conatantinople, 59. 
Mairiage, G„ by Queen's Chaplain, 266. 
Mauhall, WiU, 357. 
Maaona, 0., in Boumaaia, 379. 
Membera, List of New, 383. 
Meyer, Prof. Knno, On Ihe Iriah Or^iit 

and the Age i^SluUa, 257. 
MooD, G. Mao in, 380. 
Moravian Ga., 226. 
Morria-danceo, 232, 291. 
Moscow Gs., 124. 

Mnsic, G., 61, 124, 126, 151, 266, 378. 
Mythology, G., 100, 169. 

Namks, Family, G., 61, 122, 226, 286. 

385. 
Netherlands, The Heidens of, l^ Prof. 

de Goeje, 129. 
Nenbauor, A., on the Konitec, 62. 
Nortbumbrian Tinker, 256. 
Nntts, The, and their Langnage, 17. 

PAi.BsnNK,Tr*TellingTinkeninAneient, 

62. 
Pennell, Elizabeth Robina, A O. Piper, 

266. 
Ferwan Gb., 21. 

Pincherle, J., on Italian Gs., 122. 
Piper, A G„ 266. 
Planétarium, 381. 
Folish Gs., 237. 

FoliBh G. Folk-talea, 277, 327, 381. 
FroreriM, G., 166, 238. 
Puppet-show, G-, 22. 
Purity, O. Cérémonial, 382. 

Rankimo, Dr. D. Fbarok, on a Family 
of Shelta and Bomani-speaking High- 
land Tinkers, 319. 
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Ranking, Surgeon-Major G., The A'tUtt 

and IJieir Langaagt, 17. • 

Religion of Gs., 77, 99, 133. 
Bomuiuo, G. Fray at, 357. 
Rouinanian Gl., 378. 
Knssian Ob., 124, 363. 

SAMPSOti, John, A Contribution lo KnaiUh 

a.,2. 

ETiglUh O. Songs and Bkymea, 

Hti. 

Tinktn and lAeir Talk, 204. 

Sayce, Prof. A. H., on Eenitea aod 

Modem Ga.. 62. 
3cottis)i Gb. untler Ihe StenartB, by D. 

M»oRitehie, 173, 229, 291, 334. 

in tho 17th oentury, 64. 

tranaported to America, 60. 

A Chequered Cbaracter, 254. 

— in Argyllshire, 319. 

Sheltft, tha Tinkers' Talk, 121, 127,204, 

257. 319, 321. 
Slang, 66, 249, 250. 
Slarei, 0., 132, 341. 
SloTik Ob. Ste Sowa. 
Smith, Mr. 6«orge, of Coalville, 191. 
SoUrio, Antonio, 159. 
Songa, G., 5. 56, 80, 161, 191, 374. 
Sowa, Prof. Rudolf Ton, Ifole» on the 

Os. of Norih- ITiMitm Bolitmia, 133. 
yotti on the Gs. oj SoiUK- 

KatUrn Aîoravia, 226. 
— SUtOstiaU Âccoata of the O». 

in Oamiola, 286. 
ODniTovariaba: aSIovak-G. 

Taie, 53. 
Phûro Suos : a SloTak-G, 

Taie, 323. 
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Sowa, Prof. Rndolf von, Slomi-O. Vota- 

bulary, 1 10, 181, 240. 245, 307. 
SpaniBb Gs., 117, 120, 192, 253. 
SpellB, G., 163. 
Stow Oreen Pair, 380. 
Swan-maideiiB, 327. 
Swedish Qa., 73. 
Swin Nomada, 64. 
Syrian Ga., 21. 

Tatabs, 196. 
Tente, G., 49, 227. 

Thewrewk de Ponor, Dr. E., Âbatracl of 
the Ardiduke JoMf» Q. Qramnmr, 



Vampirb, The, 142, 

Watts, Théodore, A O. ChUd't ChrUt- 

ma» : a Sonnet, 1 . 
WaJter de Peyater, O.: Somc Ouiiout 

InvatigaHon», etc. (reviewed), 316. 
" WeBteriouaneBB," 3fll. 
West Indiea, Gs. tranaported to, 60. 
Wigtownshire Ct«enieB, 220. 
WilaoD, G. Alick, on Sbelts, 121, 
Wlialocki, Dr. H. tod, on Tranaylvaniao 

Ga. (reviewed), 189. 

Z*iM FortcatU and C/tarmt 

amoag the Teat Q». of Tramiyliiania, 
221. 

V<iik»A\Attmgea dur Sielea- 

biiryiac/ten Zigetmer (reviewed). 374. 

YBTHOLHGa., 175. 



64, line 21. For "Monnakune," read "«ovnojtunc" 
06, line 14. For " hiiits" read " hits." 



est 

70J 



For "pwhla," read "pOita." 



93. For " M. J. Kounavine," leAd " M. I. KonnaTÎne." 
108, 2ad line from fooL For " kantihu," rend " kanUkvk." 
139, 8th Une from foot. For "nuing," read "mange." 
307,S2nd line from foot (col. 6). For "dm," raad "drvho" 
312, line 296. For "rim," read "rttc." 
312, 6th line from foot (coL 6), For "Oral," read "$trtut." 
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388 BBBATA. 

H. BatulUrf ■ " Immigration ot the UjpsÎM," VtAa. I. ajid II. :— 

VoL I.— 
Page 189, line 6 of nete 1, F<v " de bwnie," read " da brome." 
261, lut line. For *■ Ederbach," read " Eberbach." 
341, line 1 of note 1. For "aqum," lead "quam." 
371, lise I. For " n Freoch TenioD," lead " a Fi«nch analyaû." 
Vol. II.— 
From page 33 to page 37 (in "Immigration of the Qypeiea") some rectification! of 
dates are neceesarf, which necessitate tbe transposition of certain facts, sb 
the author bas explaîned in a réitani of his stud; present«d to tbe SodiU 
iTAnlhropologie de Pari$ nnder this title: Lei débuU d» VimmigraUon da 
Tiigana . . . lUmimi fuivi ^txplicaliom dironoiogigvti. See Btdletiru dt la 
SobUU d! Anthropologie, seuion of 3rd April 1890, pp. 30S-313, or tinge à part, 
pp. S1-S6. 

Pi^e 62, line 18. For " of hia address," read " to hii sddieu." 
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